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Mavis Veery’s Trena, 6 W-Y, won both the Olive Lee 
Trophy and the Matthew Fowld Medal at the ADS 
Convention, San Francisco. (Knierim photo) 


A SEASON IN SPITE OF ITSELF 

MRS. Herman L. McKenzie, Madison, Mississippi 

Brag on the weather one year, and what do you get? Disaster 
abounding next time. 

Early, it began to look as if 1989 was the season that wasn’t—wasn’t 
going to be. A total of six cancellations and a near-miss, five of them in that 
ornery month of March, far exceeds anything in my twelve-year span of 
reading and writing show reports. 

From Fortuna, for March 4, Christine Kemp explained to Awards 
Chairman Tag Bourne, “Because of the very cold winter, we just didn’t 
have enough blooms to put on a show.” In Dallas, the next weekend, the 
same sleety weather that had descended with great havoc upon the 
previous week’s judging school wiped out their chance of a show. The 
March 25 Memphis Show, which last year topped 1,000 blooms, fell victim 
not only to weather but also to a scarcity of judges in an area whose shows 
were telescoped by the very early convention date. 

From Paducah, Kentucky, set three days later, Margaret Roof 
reluctantly returned ribbons, noting, “More sleet today. Bulbs planted last 
fall not even breaking through the ground.” Another two days, and 
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Oxford, Mississippi, also admitted defeat. 

Then came the season, a glorious one on both coasts. But the 
weatherman wasn't through with us yet, Susan Barker submitted another 
reluctant cancellation, this one for the Northern New England Show in 
Dublin, New Hampshire, last season one of the largest as well as, with its 
May 5 date, one of the latest. She explained. “New England has had no 
snow and a very deep frost, and the daffodils were only up one inch—no 
flowers.” 

I believe strongly in the “Somebody always comes” theory concerning 
show cancellations. For our Clinton Show, March 11, Ted Snazelle looked 
at the probability of fifty blooms total from our two local gardens but said, 
“I just don’t believe in cancelling—we’ll ruin our credibility with our 
public.” And sure enough, from Alabama came Weldon Childers and from 
Monroe, Louisiana, came Dave and Maxine Rankin, to fill the show tables 
very well indeed. 

Nowhere, however, was the “Somebody always comes” theory 
demonstrated more dramatically than in Minneapolis when Dave 
Karnstedt arrived from his more sheltered and earlier-blooming garden to 
find that the Minnesota Show had just been cancelled. One look at his 
blooms and the judges were hastily reconvened, and a most impressive 
show greeted the visitors. 

Ifyoujustlookatthe middle of t he season, 1989 was a good year for the 
daffodil. There were 23,783 blooms shown in 12,549 exhibits in a total of 
thirty-four shows. A little mental arithmetic shows what would have 
resulted had even three of the cancellations not occurred—a probable 
record-breaking season. Two new shows came to the official ranks this 
year—one in Linn County, Oregon, in the heart of daffodil country, and a 
late entry, in Orange, Connecticut, that saw a highly respectable array of 





419 blooms on the show bench. 

The Columbus Show topped the nation with 1,268 blooms in 613 
exhibits, followed very closely by Baltimore with 1,263 blooms and 582 
exhibits. Three other shows were closely bunched. At Longwood 
Gardens, 1,043 blooms appeared in only 423 exhibits, attesting to the 
well-filled large collection classes typical of this northeast show. The 
National Convention Show in San Francisco had 1,034 blooms, 
Washington’s show staged 1,021 blooms in a relatively small number of 
exhibits, 480, and the Gloucester Show had 916 blooms in 436 exhibits. 

THE QUINN MEDAL 

The Carey E. Quinn Medal is the highest award given in American 
Daffodil Society shows, the most conveted, and the most highly com¬ 
petitive, the object of long-term planning and day-of-the-show luck. In 
1989, fifteen exhibitors won sixteen Quinn awards. 

The Quinn Silver Medal goes to a collection of twenty-four daffodils 
from at least five divisions; each flower must score 90. The Quinn Ribbon 
is given to a previous winner of the award. 

The Quinn Gold Medal is given to the winner of this award at the 
National Convention Show, and 1989’s Gold Medal winner was Robert 
Spotts. His collection included the show's Gold Ribbon winner, Creag 
Dubh, and Trena, which won both the Olive Lee Trophy and the Matthew 
Fowlds Medal, in addition to an exceptionally fine Homestead which won 
a NCDS award. 

Bob staged an array of lovely small flowers in addition to Trena, 
including Silver Bells, Sunday Chimes, Willet, Perky, and Bright Angel. 
Reference Point and Golden Pond were also striking, selected from the 
more than 300 showworthy blooms this outstanding West Coast exhibitor 
brought to the staging room. 

Mrs. John T. Haskell won three Quinn ribbons in 1989. At Longwood 
Gardens her entry spanned six divisions and featured fifteen from Division 

2, plus the elegant Pink Silk, and such exquisite small flowers as 
Saberwing and Cha Cha, Ice Chimes and Carib. Four days later, at the 
Greenwich, Connecticut, Show, Helen added three Division 3’s, Citronita, 
Dr. Hugh, and Achduart, and repeated from Longwood Gardens Ice 
Chimes, Killearnan, Pure Joy, Carib, Safari, and Bravoure. Forty-eight 
hours later, at the Chambersburg Show, Helen staged eight from Division 

3, Eminent, Purbeck, Collector’s Choice, Perimeter, Dr. Hugh, and 
Citronita, plus a different set of small winners, Akepa and Reggae, Intrigue 
and Ice Wings, Mary Kate and Lavalier. What flowers appeared in all 
three? Only Pure Joy and Bravoure, better-than-average show flowers 
which become something special with the touch of a superb exhibitor. 

Six ADS members won the Quinn Silver Medal in local shows. At 
Conway, Mrs. W.B. Mayes spanned six divisions, from old favorites such 
as Ceylon, Beryl, Artie Gold, Accent, and Falstaff, to new introductions 
such as Lemon Snow and Cazique. Color was the keynote of Nancy Gill’s 
Quinn Silver Medal winner at Chillicothe, the brilliance of Javelin, 
Torridon, Loch Hope, Purbeck, Loch Lundie, Cairn Toul and Dr. Hugh, 
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with the pinks of Cotinga, Rainbow, Lavender Lass and Carib, against the 
whites of Gull and River Queen. Phyllis Vonnegut’s Silver Medal at 
Indianapolis came from a blend of old and new mostly Division 2: 
Bryanston, Cyros, Picnic, Rainbow, Ringmaster, Wedding Bell, 
Daydream, Festivity, Lyles, Signal Light, Strines, Torridon, Tudor 
Minstrel, and Woodvale. 

Quinn Medal with sixteen from Division 2: Ginger, Homestead, Rameses, 
Fireraiser, Shadow, Gold Convention, and Fly Half, Gull, Mentor, Loch 
Katrina, Broomhill, Loch Rimsdale and Liverpool Festival. 

At the Mansfield Show, Leone Low’s Quinn Medal winner had lots of 
white, with Ashmore, River Queen, Starmount, Arish Mell, Silent Valley, 
Regal Bliss, Vicksburg, and Areley Kings, and lots of pink. Obsession, 
Ddilmanach, Cotinga, Fragrant Rose, Kelarine, and Mentor, new cultivars 
not yet frequently seen in many of the smaller, far-flung shows. 

In Rockford, JoAnn B. Mercer’s Quinn Medal winner spanned seven 
divisions and included seven lovely Division 3’s, in this end-of-the season 
show: Dimity, First Date, Patchit, Dalhuaine, On Edge, Park Springs, and 
Royal Trophy, plus three of my very favorite smaller cultivars, Wheatear, 
Tritler, and Indian Maid. 

Six ADS members won Quinn ribbons, emblematic of having pre¬ 
viously won the Quinn Medal. At Newport News, in the competitive 
Tidewater Show, Bill Pannill’s ribbon came for Accord, Rising Star, Indian 
Maid, Intrigue, Explosion, Lizzie Hop, and Chippewa, plus a dazzling 
rainbow of seventeen of his yet-unnamed seedlings. 

At the Nashville Show, Dick and Kitty Frank’s Quinn ribbon winner 
spanned eight divisions, equally balanced, and with enough diversity for a 
Throckmorton. They included such striking blooms as Apostle, Tricoilet, 
Fly Half, Arctic Char, Witch Doctor, Double Cream, Pink Paradise, Gay 
Symphony, Tudor Grove, Molton Lava, and Chablis. 

Brilliant, contrasting color was the keynote of two early-season Quinn 
ribbon winners. Capisco, Lara, Firestorm, and Irvington against the 
whites of Gull and River Queen and the delicate pinks of Delta Wings, 



Homestead (2 W-W) and Delta Queen (2 W-P) are Pannill introductions. 
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Precedent, Foundling, and Rainbow. In Chapel Hill, the next weekend, 
Stanley and Carol Krause selected Shining Light, Jamboree, Vertex, 
Tahiti, Irish Light, Fly Half, Rockall, and Resplendent for their colorful 
impact on show visitors. 

Anne Donnell Smiths late midseason Quinn ribbon winner in Baltimore 
included twelve from Division 3: Blithe Spirit, Aircastle, Rockall, Montego, 
White Tie, Purbeck, Verwood, Diversion, Dalhuaine, Johnnie Walker, 
Clumber, and Woodland Star. At season’s end, at the Chicago Botanic 
Garden Show in Glencoe, Charles Wheatley collected another Quinn 
ribbon with the newest trumpets, Meldrum, Girasol and POPS Legacy, 
and oldest 6’s and 7’s, Jetfire and Bushtit and Sweetness, plus elegant 
blooms of Silver Thaw, Ferndown, Verve, and Silver Convention. 

THE WATROUS MEDAL 

No award showed the influence of the early-and-late strange weather 
season we had more than the Watrous Medal, awarded to a collection of 
twelve miniature daffodils representing at least three divisions. In addition 
to the Gold Watrous Medal won by Nancy Wilson at the National 
Convention Show, only one silver Watrous medal was won in a local 
show, that by Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Krause at the Tidewater Show in 
Newport News, and only seven Watrous ribbons were awarded to five 
exhibitors who had won the medal in an earlier year. 

Nancy Wilson chose for her successful Gold Watrous collection in San 
Francisco Hummingbird, Pequinita, Tete-a-Tete, Heidi, Zip, six species 
miniatures, and her 12 Y- Y miniature candidate, N.b. nivalis x 82-3, which 
also won the Miniature Rose Ribbon. 

Stanley and Carol Krause’s Silver Watrous winner was a collection of 
distinguished miniature cultivars: Hawera, Segovia, Sundial, Pixie’s 
Sister, Paula Cottell, Xit, Jumblie, Kenellis, Quince, and Bobby Soxer. 

Delia Bankhead, winner of the Gold Watrous at the 1988 Washington 
National Convention Show, was one of the season’s double winners of 
Watrous ribbons. Delia won first in Washington with Minnow, Jumblie, 
Segovia, Xit, Yellow Xit, Sundial, a delightful Blanchard 7 Y-Y, #71/3/C, a 
charming Roberta Watrous 7 Y-YYO, #691-1, and the most talked about 
miniature of the season, 6 Y : Y Cupid, which also won the Miniature Gold 
at the Washington Show. Delia’s Watrous winner at Longwood Gardens 
included Paula Cottell, Pixie’s Sister, Segovia, Fairy Chimes, Flomay, Sun 
Disc, N.f. concolor , N.t. albus , and three numbered Watrous seedlings, 
#611/3, #621/1, and #691/1 again. 

Early-season Watrous winners were staged by two veteran Southern 
miniatures exhibitors expected to contend for the Gold Watrous next 
year at the late-March Callaway Gardens Show. 

At the Hernando Show, Mrs. Wayne Anderson won a Watrous ribbon 
with Rupert, Tete-a-Tete, Minnow, Sundial, Quince, Stella Turk, and a 
row of delicate species, N. femandesii, N.j. flore p/eno, N. willkommii, N. 
rupicola maruieri, and the N.t. concolor which won the show’s Miniature 
Gold Ribbon. 

Alice Wray Taylor, at Cheekwood at the Nashville Show, showed 
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twelve miniature cultivars we’d all like to grow and to show: Stella Turk, 
Flomay, Pixie’s Sister, Hawera, Chit Chat, Sennocke, Sundial, Demure, 
Curleylocks, and Segovia. 

Also winning Watrous ribbons for this spring were a pair of extremely 
fine exhibitors who traditionally divide the Midwestern miniature awards 
between them: Helen Link and Naomi Liggett. Helen’s collection at the 
Cincinnati Zoo-based Show included Segovia, Sundial, Yellow Zit, Sea 
Gift, Snipe, Kenellis, Mite, and Xit. 

fn the space provided on the show report for “Information on the 
blooms that created the most interest in your shows,” Margaret 
Kartheiser, writing up the Glencoe Show at the Chicago Botanic Garden, 
replied “Far and away it was Naomi Liggett’s Watrous collection! It was 
marvelous of Naomi to bring the first Watrous ever shown in the Garden!” 
The bloom of 7 W-Y Rikki from this dozen also won the Miniature Gold 
Ribbon. Others in this group were April Tears, Baby Moon, Clare, Paula 
Cottell, N. bulbocodium, Kidling, Pango, Stafford, Hawera, Bebop, and 
Demure. 

Naomi was the other double winner among the Watrous entrants this 
season. At the Cleveland Show her Demure won the Miniature Gold. 
Again Naomi staged Bebop, Clare, Rikki, Pango N. bulbocodium, and 
Hawera, and added N.t. albus, Tete-a-Tete, Sun Disc, Quince, and Mary 
Lou Gripshover’s seedling #69/38. 

THE BRONZE RIBBON 

This competitive and challenging award is given only at Regional 
shows for a blue ribbon collection of vases of three blooms each of 12 
standard cultivars. This season, five Bronze Ribbons were awarded. 

At the Southwest Regional in Conway, Mrs. Charlotte Roush took 
home a Bronze Ribbon for an array of well-grown old favorites such as 
Beryl, Suzy, Festivity, Mt. Hood, and Erlicheer, set off by the brilliance of 
Johannesburg, Rio Rouge, and Matlock, and the delicate color of 
Phantom, Pink Frost, and Pink Rim. 

Mrs. John Bozievich’s Bronze winner at the Mid-Atlantic Regional in 
Washington, in contrast, focused upon the very newest, Silver Surf and 
Dress Circle, Shortcake and Conestoga, Quasar and Pink Wing, Blithe 
Spirit and Gold Convention, and such topnotch competition daffodils as 
Purbeck, Golden Aura, Bravoure, and Gull. 

At the Midwest Regional in Scottsburg, Libby Frey’s Bronze was also 
an old-favorites collection, Daviot, Loch Hope, Passionale, Kingscourt, 
and Festivity, plus a spitely quarfet of 6’s, Foundling and Alliance*, White 
Caps and Bushtit. 

Mrs. Bassett Winmill’s Bronze Collection at the Northeast Regional at 
Princeton featured small flowers such as Tresamble and Eland and 
Stratosphere, and lovely 3’s, including Lancaster, Eminent, Jamestown, 

*Alliance is the name given to three different daffodils. Radcliff introduced 
a 2 W-Y in 1940 which is unregistered, Van der Wereld registered a 1Y-Y 
in 1983, and Jefferson-Brown listed a 6 Y-Y in his 1982 catalogue. 
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Moina, and Air castle. 

The final Bronze award was given at the New England Regional at 
Greenwich to Mrs. John T, Haskell's elegant array which included Bittern, 
Killearnan, Lemon Snow, Nancy Reagan, Culmination, Creag Dubh, 
Badon Loch, Newport, Purbeck, Aehduart, Angel, and GulL The 
Killearnan from this group was the prime show-stopper at this late-season 
show. 


. . . ONLY AT THE NATIONAL 

Part of the special excitement of a National Convention Show is the 
competition for highly esteemed awards available only at this show. In 
1989, Robert Spotts, one of the prime movers in bringing the convention 
to the San Francisco area, and certainly the premier exhibitor at this 
particular show, won most of these rare awards. 

Bob won the Northern Ireland Award, the Book of Kells plate, for a 
collection of Lilac Charm, Standfast, Sportsman, Forge Mill, and a 
Ballydorn seedling, 12/2 Y-Y/8/8. He also won the English Award with a 
quintet which included Craig Stiel, Shining Light, Reference Point, Loch 
Loyal, and Loch More, fittingly, four John Lea cultivars at the convention 
where we had been surrounded by memories of this great hybridizer. The 
exquisite bloom of Trena, the 6 W-Y from Miss Mavis Verry of New 
Zealand, also won for Bob the Matthew Fowlds Silver Medal for the best 
standard cultivar from Division 6 in the show, and the Olive Lee Trophy 
for the best named standard daffodil from Divisions 5-8. 

Sid DuBose won the Grant and Amy Mitsch Trophy for the best three 
stems of one standard daffodil seedling exhibited by the originator, for his 
#MS 32-40 (Precedent * Camelot), which also won the National Con¬ 
vention Show s Rose Ribbon. 

Sid also won another honor in the section of the show reserved for 
hybridizers only. His #G 2-6-15 (Daydream * Sabine Hay), a 2 Y-WY, was 



Robert Spotts wort the Gold Ribbon with Creag Dubh and Sid DuBose won the hybridizer's 
rosette with #G2-6-l5 at the National Show. 
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presented the Rosette for the best daffodil in the hybridizers’ section. 

The American Daffodil Society’s Challenge Cup was awarded in 1989 
to Bill Roese, whose beautiful California-bred daffodils had only been 
legend to many of us before we came to San Francisco. Bill’s winning entry 
in a highly competitive section which kept the judges enchanted for an 
inordinately long period of time included his Nancy Reagan and La 
Paloma, and ten seedlings which included results of his breeding work 
with Camelot, Day Dream, and Golden Aura. 

The Murray Evans Award, for six daffodils exhibited by the originator, 
went to Ben Hager for a representative collection of his work toward 
brilliant red-cupped daffodils. All six in this award winner had Resplendent 
as one parent; three had Lipstick as the other parent. 

Mrs. Goethe Link won the the Link Award, for three daffodils 
exhibited by the originator, for a threesome other miniatures, Little Miss, 
Bitsy, and #13/68 (N.f. a/bus * N. jonqur/fa). 

THE GOLD AND THE WHITE RIBBONS 

In a year which saw both the first and the last shows of the season 
cancelled because the blooms were too late for the show, and a year in 
which the Gold Ribbon winner in both the first and the last show held were 
Division 6 cultivars, other startling permutations and combinations might 
well be expected. 

The Gold Ribbon is awarded to the best standard daffodil in an 
American Daffodil Society Show. The White Ribbon is given, in ADS 
shows, to the best vase of three daffodils of one cultivar. After a spate of 
seasons in which a Division 2, preferably all-white, was the surest route to 
a winner, 1989 witnessed a change of focus. 

Of the ten standard cultivars which won Gold and/or White Ribbons in 
more than one of the season’s ADS shows, four were Division 3’s and one 
was a Division 9, all this in a year in which early cultivars were frequently 
late. 

Willet, the marvelous Mitsch 6 Y-Y, was a triple winner, taking a White 
Ribbon at the season’s opener in Descanso, a Gold a week later in Clinton, 
and a full month later, another White, this in Princess Anne. 

Ice Wings, that phoenix among Division 5 cultivars, won a White 
Ribbon in Clinton, Mississippi, and a second one a week later in San 
Francisco at the National, but with a threesome from Ted Snazelle’s 
Clinton garden. 

Division 2’s always-captivating pink-rimmed Rainbow was the other 
triple winner of 1989, taking White Ribbons in the Atlanta, Gloucester, 
and Indianapolis shows. 

Broomhill and Gull, traditionally top winners, were excellent in ’89 
also, with Broomhill winning the White in Albany and the Gold in Princess 
Anne. Gull, always great in Washington, was the White winner at the 
WDS Show and the Gold winner at the Chambersburg Show. 

The rest were an array of late-midseason 3’s and a 9. Killearnan won 
Golds in Washington and Greenwich. Angel was a Gold Ribbon winner 
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both in Cincinnati and in Princeton. Palmyra won White in Chillicothe, 
Gold in Cleveland. Cairn Toul won White both in Columbus and at the 
Longwood Gardens Show, from two of the largest arrays of flowers staged 
this season. Very late indeed, Silken Sails won Gold Ribbons both in 
Mansfield and at the Chicago Botanic Garden Show in Glencoe. 

Among the exhibitors, 1989 was a year for diversity. Only three ADS 
members won Gold and/or White Ribbons in more than one show. Robert 
Spotts took Golds at Descanso Gardens and at the National in San 
Francisco. Ted Snazelle added to his White Ribbon winner at the National 
a second White in Hernando. 

And then there was the Libby Frey collection of ribbons, which 
spanned four shows with Golds and Whites, plus four Silver Ribbons. 
Libby won the White Ribbon in Scottsburg and in Indianapolis, and added 
to them both Gold and White Ribbons at the late Mansfield and Glencoe 
shows. 

Gold and White Ribbon winners for 1989, including sponsoring group, 
place, opening date, number of blooms entered, number of daffodil 
exhibits, winning cultivars and winning exhibitors, are (G=Gold, W=White) 


SHOW 

OJLTIVAR 

EXHIBITOR 

Southern California Daffodil 
Society, Descanso 

Gardens, LaCanada; 3/4; 
665/299 

Madmga 1 Y Y G 

Willet 6 Y-Y W 

Robert Spotts 

Gene Bauer 

Centra! Mississippi Daffodil 
Society, Clinton; 3/11; 
395/271 

Willet 6 YY G 

Ice Wings 5 W-W W 

Malt Allfston 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman 

L. McKenzie 

National Convention Show, 
Northern California Daffodil 
Society, San Francisco; 

3/16; 1,034/559 

Creag Dubh 2 O R G 

Ice Wings 5 W W W 

Robert Spots 

Ted Snazelle 

Southeastern Regional, 
Georgia Daffodil Society, 
Atlanta; 3/25; 855 472 

River Queen 2 W-W G 
Rainbow 2 W WWP W 

Beverly Barbour 

Beverly Barbour 

East Tennessee Daffodil 
Society, Knoxville; 3/24; 
233/203 

Red Hill 2 W O G 

Green Island 

2WGWY W 

Frankl Galyon 

Nancy Robinson 

Southwest Regional, 
Arkansas Daffodil Society, 
Conway; 3/25; 752/384 

Greek Key 1 W-Y G 
Irresistible 2 Y P W 

Gerald Horton 

Gerald Horton 

Garden Study Club, 
Hernando, MS; 3/25; 

786/509 

Cherry Bounce 3 W R G 
Daydream 2 Y W W 

Weldon Childers 

Ted Snazelle 

North Carolina Daffodil 
Society, Chapel Hill; 4/1; 

Homestead 2 W-W G 
Gulden Aura 2 Y-Y W 

Carol and Stanley Krause 
Elise Olsen Cheesborough 


533/281 
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Oregon Daffodil Society, 
Albany; 4/1; 751/NA 

Pure Joy 2 W-Y G 
Broomhill 2 W W W 

Stan Baird 

Lem Forster 

Tennessee State Show, 
Middle Tennessee Daffodil 
Society, Nashville; 4/1; 
675/355 

Golden Joy 2 Y-Y G 
Precedent 2 W-YPP W 

Mr. and Mrs Richard Frank 
Sally Stanford 

Garden Club of Gloucester, 
Virginia; 4/1; 916/436 

Tarver sdlg. #77-1-2 G 
Rainbow 2 W-WWP W 

John L. Tarver, Jr. 

Mrs. Chesterman 
Constantine 

Somerset County Garden 
Club, Princess Anne, 
Maryland; 4/1; 443/269 

Broomhill 2 W W G 

WiSlet 6 Y-Y W 

Mrs. Emory E. Tamplin, Jr. 
Jack Holland 

Upperville Garden Club, 
Upperville, VA; 4/5 

334/220 

Silver Surf 2 W-W G 
Golden Amber 2 Y R W 

Mrs. Bruce Gunnell 

Mrs. Katharine Kingsley 

Midwest Regional, Daffodil 
Growers South, Scotts- 
burg, Indiana; 4/8 

725/330 

Loch Hope 2 Y-R G 
Alliance 6 Y-Y W 

Leone Y, Low 

Mrs. David Frey 

Tidewater Virginia Daffodil 
Society, Newport News; 

4/8, 857/374 

Pannill sdlg. (Easter Moon 
x Cataract) G 

Mountain Dew 1 W-W W 

William G. Pannill 

William G. Pannill 

London Town Publtk House 
and Gardens Show, Edge 
water, Maryland; 4/8; 

811/531 

Salome 2 W-PPY G 

Fidelity 1 Y-P W 

Mrs. Donald F. Fletcher, Jr. 
Mrs. George C. Coulbourn 



GRIPSHOVER 







Mid-Atlantic Regional, 
Washington Daffodil 

Society, Washington, D C.; 
4/15; 1021/480 

Killearnan 9 W-G YR G 

Gull 2 W GWW W 

Mrs. John Bozievich 

Mrs. Margaret Oswalt 

Southwest Ohio Daffodil 
Society, Cincinnati; 

4/15; 748/437 

Angel 3 W-GWW G 
Fastidious 2 W W W 

Peggy Macneale 

Harold McConnell 

Adena Daffodil Society, 
Chillicothe, Ohio; 4/18; 
790/350 

Silent Valley 
] W-GWW G 

Palmyra 3 W-YRR W 

Nancy Gill 

Mary Rutledge 

Maryland Daffodil Society, 
Baltimore; 4/19; 1,265/592 

Tristram2YY G 

Cool Crystal 3 W-GWW 

Mrs. R. Bruce Campbell 

Mrs. Andrew Warner 

Indiana State Show, 

Indiana Daffodil Society, 
Indianapolis; 4/20; 821/361 

Twilight Zone 2 YWYP G 
Rainbow 2 W-WWP W 

Mrs. Goethe Link 

Mrs. David Frey 

Central Ohio Daffodil 
Society, Columbus; 4/22; 
1,268/613 

Loch Rimsdale 

2Y-YRR G 

Cairn Toul 3 W-ORR W 

Phyllis Hess 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne 

Kingwood Daffodil Society, 
Mansfield, Ohio; 4/22; 
268/157 

Silken Sails 3 W-WWY G 
Saberwing 5 W-W W 

Mrs. David G. Frey 

Mrs. David G. Frey 

Delaware Valley Daffodil 
Society, Longwood 

Gardens, Kennett Square, 
Penna.; 4/22; 1,043/423 

Rapture 6 Y-Y G 

Cairn Toul 3 W-ORR W 

Mrs. Marvin V Andersen 

Mrs, Johannes R. Krahmer 

Nantucket Daffodil Society, 
Nantucket, Massachusetts; 
4/24; 309/NA 

Artie Gold 1 Y-Y G 

Jean MacAusland 

Northeast Regional, New 
Jersey Daffodil Society, 
Princeton; 4/25; 725/445 

Angel 3 W-GWW G 

Witch Doctor 

3WYYO W 

Lee Kitchens 

Anne Donnell Smith 

New England Regional, 
Greenwich Daffodil Society 
Greenwich, Conn.; 

4/26; 879/614 

Killearnan 9 W GYR G 
Liverpool Festival 

2 Y-O W 

Mrs. John T. Haskell 

Mrs. George S. Mott, III 

Western Reserve Daffodil 
Society, Cleveland, Ohio; 
4/26; 615/203 

Palmyra 3 W YRR G 
Ashmore 2 W-W W 

Mrs. James Liggett 

Mrs. James Liggett 

Chambersburg Garden 

Club, Chambersburg, PA; 
4/28; 647/247 

Gull 2 W-GWW G 
Foundling 6 W-P W 

Richard Ezell 

Pauline Dickenson 
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Northeast Ohio Daffodil 
Society, Akron; 4/29 

700/366 

Hambledon 

2YW-WYY G 
Impressario 2 Y-WWY 

W 

Cecile A. Spitz 

Daniel Bellinger 

Central Regional, Midwest 
Daffodil Society, Glencoe 
Illinois; 4/29; 729/430 

Silken Sails 3 W-WWY 
Pewee 3 W-GGP W 

G 

Mrs. David G. Frey 
Mrs. David G. Frey 

Northern Illinois Daffodil 
Society, Rockford; 4/29 
593/307 

Front Royal 2 Y-YYO 
Apricot Sensation 
2WYOY W 

G 

JoAnn B. Mercer 
Nancy Pilipuf 

Orange, Connecticutt; 

4/29; 419/287 

Carbineer 2 Y-O G 
Yellow Cheerfulness 

4 YY W 


Cynthia Michael 
Lynda Della Rocco 

Daffodil Society of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; 

5/6; 180/NA 

Urchin 6 W-P G 

Rio Rouge 2 O R W 


Dave Karnstedt 
Dave Karnstedt 


THE PURPLE RIBBON 

The Purple Ribbon is awarded for the best collection of standard 
daffodils as specified by a particular show schedule, but cannot be 
awarded to a collection which is eligible for another ADS award. It cannot, 
for instance, go to an entry within the class specified for the Red-White* 
and-Blue Ribbon. 

Such restrictions, however, do not limit the number of Purple Ribbons 
awarded. Most frequently, they are given to the very best of all the 
blue-ribbon five-stem entries from a division. Sometimes they are awarded 
to the best of local classes, such as an all-pink-cup, or all-red-cup 
collection. 

In 1989’s thirty-four shows, twenty-nine Purple Ribbons were awarded 
to twenty-seven different exhibitors. 

Ohio shows, and they are as numerous as they are traditionally 
excellent, are noted for superb white exhibition daffodils. This spring, five 
collections of all-white daffodils won the Purple Ribbon; four were staged 
in Ohio shows. 

Handy Hatfield was responsible for two of these four all-white winners. 
He used River Queen in both, and added Starmount, Moon Valley, 
Homestead, and Green Ice at Chillicothe and chose also Touch of Silver, 
Kindee, Ashmore and Saki for his Columbus Purple Ribbon winner. 

Another Ohio winner of this award was Donna Dietsch at the 
Cleveland Show, famed for its white daffodils. Donna used Ashmore, Gull, 
Barnwell Alice, Mary Baldwin, and Springston Charm. In Akron, Cecile 
Spitz won Purple with a white collection of Fastidious, Springwood, Moon 
Valley, Vicksburg, and Gull. 
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One other all-white entry, that of Mrs. Lockwood Frizzell at Upperville, 
was a 1989 winner. She included Glen Echo, Pueblo, Northwest, Silver 
Surf and Chinchilla. 

One of the loveliest of all the Purple Ribbon entries was Mrs. John T. 
Haskell’s collection which won at Greenwich, and featured five W-P’s, all 
from Division 2: Pol Voulin, Dailmanach, Mentor, High Society, and Pol 
Dornie. 

Sometimes I can't wait to get home from a convention and tally what I 
took the most pictures of. One well-pictured collection for me was Stan 
Baird’s Purple winner at the San Francisco Show, all magnificent yellow 
trumpets: Golden Vale, Meldrum, Akala, Royal Oak, and Aurum. Stan, 
the other double winner of this award for 1989, won in Albany with another 
all-yellow group including Golden Aura, Golden Joy, Ormeau, Lancelot, 
and Tristram, also my own favorites. 

All of the divisions were represented in this year’s Purple roster except 
Divisions 4, 10, and, surprisingly, 7. Jay Pengra opened the season with a 
tazetta collection: Avalanche, Grand Primo, and three of his own tazetta 
seedlings, two with yellow-orange coloring. 

Dick and Kitty Frank had an exciting Division 11 Purple winner in 
Atlanta which included Colblanc, Sovereign, a Gerritsen seedling, 
Cassata, and Chanterelle. Meg Yerger’s poet collection which included 
two very old flowers, Mrs. Weightman and Wordsworth, plus two of her 
own creations, Secret Circle and Sweet Fantasy, won the Purple in 
Princess Anne. 

Evadene Holyoke had a stunning small-flowered Purple winner with 
her Division 6 collection at Scottsburg, including Trena, Larkwhistle, Ibis, 
Rival, and Backchat. Earlier, on a difficult weekend for Southern daffodils, 
Judy Faggard also used cyclamineus hybrids for a winner: Beryl, Spray, 
Bushtit, Durango and Larkwhistle. At the end of the season, Dave 
Karnstedt won a Purple Ribbon in Minneapolis with a group of 6’s which 
included Cha Cha, White Caps, Petrol, Ibis, and his Gold Ribbon winner, 
Urchin. 

Two winning Purple entries both used Ice Wings and Ruth Haller as 
key flowers in winning triandrus collections. Delia Bankhead, at the 
Washington Show, added Akepa, Jovial, and Arish Mell; Helen Link, at 
the Indianapolis Show, complemented this lovely pair of 5’s with Ivory 
Gate, Lavalier, and Lemon Drops. 

Beverly Barbour, in Nashville, was one of three 1989 exhibitors who 
won a Purple Ribbon with a Division 3 collection. Her choices were 
Moontide, Sabine Hay, Woodland Prince, Glenwherry, and a Ballydorn 
seedling. Richard Ezell’s winning collection of short-cups at Princeton 
included Rockall, Cool Crystal, Mellon Park, Colley Gate, and Moon 
Rhythm. In Baltimore, Mrs. Thomas W. Smith also won with 3’s: Purbeck, 
Surfbird, Delos, Dalhuaine, and Vernal Prince. 

Other winners this season of the Purple Ribbon were Ted Snazelle in 
Clinton, Mrs. Thomas Dunn at the Arkansas State Show in Conway, 
Stanley and Carol Krause in Chapel Hill, Donald King at the Tidewater 
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Show, Daniel Bellinger in Mansfield, Anne Donnell Smith at Longwood 
Gardens, Mrs. Owen Hartman in Chambersburg, JoAnn B. Mercer in 
Rockford, and Sylvia Kolb at the season’s last show in Orange, 
Connecticut, 


THE MAROON RIBBON 

In casual, show-entry shorthand, the Maroon Ribbon is for a collection 
of five reverse bicolor daffodils. Originally, this presumed probable 
Division 2 classification, and a short descent from the first King of the 
North x Content cross, and specifically it implied Daydream and its 
siblings as vital components. 

Now that we have come quite a distance from that supposition, if is 
relevant to review the actual definition of this award: “... for a collection of 
five standard cultivars of reverse bicolors, perianth colored, corona paler 
than perianth, any division or divisions.” Theoretically we now could have 
a Maroon winner crossing five divisions; I am waiting for the opportunity 
to give one banner headlines. 

And what has become of Daydream, the cornerstone of this award? In 
1989, only five of the winning twenty entries included this always lovely, 
rarely healthy, milestone of a daffodil in reverse bicolor breeding. 

Two exhibitors, Anne Donnell Smith in Edgewater and again in 
Baltimore, and Donna Dietsch both in Chillcothe and in Cleveland, won 
the Maroon Ribbon this season. Anne used Chiloquin and Gin and Lime 
both times, adding Sun ’n Snow, Water Music, and Rushlight in 
Edgewater: Daydream, Pipit, and Grand Prospect in Baltimore. Donna 
staged ten different cultivars, winning with Big John, Cairngorm, 
Daydream, Chelan, and Epitome in Chillicothe, and Grand Prospect, 
Pipit, Misty Meadow, Intrigue, and Chiloquin in Cleveland. 

At the National Convention Show, Robert Spotts’ winning Maroon 
group comprised Wheatear, Chelan, Rio Dell, Swedish Fjord, and 
Lavaiier. 

Dr. William A. Bender, whose breeding of reverse bicolor Division 3 
cultivars has been the most recent breakthrough in this category, had an 
outstanding Maroon winner at Chambersburg. He staged #84/53 (Old 
Satin x Moonfire), #87/103 [Moonfire x (Tiki x Lemonade)], #82/52 (Old 
Satin x Coldbrook), #85/96 (Old Satin x Moonfire), plus his own registered 
Coldbrook, 2 Y W. 

Bill Pannill, at Newport News, also used his own daffodil hybrids for a 
Maroon winner. He selected three registered cultivars, Junne Johnsrud, a 
2 Y-WWY, Continental, 2 Y W, and Accord, 2 Y-WWY, plus seedlings 
#H22a and #J26. John Tarver, in Gloucester, also won the Maroon for a 
collection of his own seedlings. 

Beverly Barbour had a lovely early-season winner in this category at 
the Atlanta Show, staging Dawn Light, Rushlight, Rich Reward, Suede, 
and Nel Richardson’s wonderful early-season reverse bicolor, Grand 
Prospect. Another who selected Grand Prospect was Michael Magut, 
who added Avalon, Honeybird, Daydream, and Limeade to win in 
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Greenwich. 

Two Maroon winners included an outstanding progeny of Daydream, 
Elise Havens’ 1988 introduction Young American, which has received 
accolades coast to coast. Mrs. W.R. Mackinney added Pipit, Dickcissel, 
Dawn Light, and Chelan to win at Longwood Gardens; Dotterall, Dawn 
Light, Rushlight, and Sweet Prince also appeared in Ruth Pardue’s 
impressive collection in Columbus. 

Others winning this award in 1989 were James Russell in Hernando, 
Elise Olsen Cheesborough in Chapel Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Frank in 
Nashville, Mrs. E.T. Cato in Princess Anne, Mrs. John Bozievich in 
Washington, Mrs. Goethe Link in Indianapolis, Daniel Bellinger at the 
Akron Show, and Nancy Pilipuf at the Rockford Show. 


THE RED -WHITE-AND-BLUE RIBBON 

The Red-White-and-Riue Ribbon is awarded, in American shows and 
sometimes overseas, to a collection of five standard cultivars of American 
breeding or origin. 

Traditionally, the beautiful cultivars created by Grant Mitsch have 
featured predominantly in this class, and in this, the year in which we said 
goodbye to both Mitsch and to Murray Evans leaving us bereft but better 
for having known them and their daffodils, every winning Red-White-and- 
Blue entry which was not composed of the exhibitor’s own seedlings had 
at least one Mitsch cultivar. 

Grace Baird, at the Cleveland Show, was one who won a Red-White- 
and-Blue including four Mitsch flowers: Old Satin, Pure Joy, Top Notch, 
and Daydream; Bob Spotts, at Descanso Gardens, was another, using the 
smaller Phalarope, Rapture, Surfside, and Perky. At Albany, Stan Baird’s 
Mitsch foursome included Daydream, Imperial, Pure Joy, and 
Symphonette. On Nantucket, Laird Williams selected Recital, Festivity, 
Pink Valley, and Cazique for his Red-White-and-Blue. 

Only Bob Spotts, however, in his Red-White-and-Blue winner at the 
National Convention Show used all five flowers from the Mitsch collection: 
Bright Angel, Sunday Chimes, Falconet, Lapwing, and the 6 Y-Y Mitsch 
seedling #2049/6. 

In a season in which ten of the twenty-six successful Red-White-and- 
Blue entries focused upon the originator’s own cultivars, it is noteworthy 
that ten of the others included at least one Murray Evans flower, and ten 
had at least one from Bill Pannill’s increasingly available list of cultivars. 

The original intent of the Red-White-and-Blue, however, surely must 
have been to encourage American hybridizing, and if so, it has been 
realized, 

Mrs. Goethe Link won four Red-White-and-Blue Ribbons in the 1989 
season. She began this achievement in Scottsburg with Pannill’s 
Lynchburg, Evans’ Neahrahnie, a pair of Mitsch’s 6’s, Ibis and Ocean 
Breeze, and her own #80-1, a Tangent o.p. At the Cincinnati Show, 
Helen’s Red-White-and-Blue was composed of five of her own flowers, 
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with such distinguished parents as Green Quest, Eminent, Dipper, 
Tangent and Canisp. 

In Chillicothe, the Link winner included #79 (Early Misto.p.), a 2 W-W; 
#979 (Bushtit * Hot Stuff), a 6 Y-O; #1976 [(Beige Beauty * Limeade) * Rio 
Rouge], a 2 Y-OR; #80-1 again, a 5 W-W; and the show’s Rose Ribbon 
winner, #1975, (Eminent o.p.), a 3 Y-YOO, and one of the most acclaimed 
flowers of the season. Finally, in Indianapolis, Helen staged Bender’s 
Conestoga, Mitsch’s Yellow Festivity, Mrs. Fitzwater’s West Virginia, and 
two more Link seedlings, #977B, a 1 W-YYP, and another very special 
Eminent o.p. flower, #1977, a 3 W-YYO. 

Dr. William A. Bender won Red-White-and Blue awards both in 
Washington and in Chambersburg with distinctive collections of his 
seedlings. In Washington he exhibited POPS Legacy and four seedlings, 1 
Y-Y (Arctic Gold * Chemawa), 1 W-Y [(Festivity x NorNor) * Ring], and a 
pair of 2 Y-Y’s, (Slieveboy x Chemawa) and (P.O.P.S. * Lark). 

Visitors to the Chambersburg Show were treated to an array of the 
very newest Bender seedlings in the Red-White-and-Blue collection on the 
awards table. There they saw #88-620 (Coral Ribbon * Cool Flame), 
#88/126 [Silken Sails * (Bithynia * Ardour)], #88/233 (Kentucky Cardinal * 
Conestoga), #88/245 [Cool Crystal * (Bithynia * Ardour)], and #82/126 
[Silken Sails * (Bithynia * Ardour)]. 

Mrs. Merton S. Yerger won the Red-White-and-Blue in the Edgewater 
Show with her own seedlings, all poets, #75 G 3 (N.p. hellincus o.p.), #75 J 
2 (seedling poet o.p.), #77 G 2 and #77 G 3 (both Quetzal * Ace of 
Diamonds crosses), and #77 J 3, another open-pollinated poet seedling. 
John Tarver in Gloucester and Dave Karnstedt in Minneapolis also won 
Red-White-and-Blue Ribbons with their own seedlings under number, 
Richard Ezell, at the Princeton Show, used Bender’s Conestoga and 
POPS Legacy and Mrs. Fitzwater’s Bee Mabley, plus his own seedlings, 
(Slieveboy * Chemawa) and the Rose Ribbon winner, (Perimeter * New 
Penny), to win a Red-White-and-Blue. 

Other winners of this award in this particular season were Ted 
Snazelle in Clinton, Mrs. Thomas Dunn in Conway, Sally Stanford in 
Nashville, Mrs. L.T. Whitlock at the Princess Anne Show, Anne Donnell 
Smith in Baltimore, Nancy Gill in Columbus, Charles Applegate at 
Mansfield, Mrs. Johannes R. Krahmer at Longwood Gardens, Mrs. John 
T. Haskell in Greenwich, Donna Dietsch in Akron, and Nancy Pilipuf at 
the Rockford Show. 


THE GREEN RIBBON 

The Green Ribbon, available at large and regional shows, is given to 
the best collection of twelve cultivars of standard daffodils representing 
not less than four divisions. Its scope and structure provide a challenge for 
the best exhibitors, and the response in 1989 was of the highest quality and 
of great diversity. 

Only one exhibitor, Donna Dietsch, won Green Ribbons in two ADS 
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shows. At the large Columbus Show her focus was on Division 2 and such 
excellent show cultivars as Homestead, Starmount, Shearwater, 
Dailmanach, Sunbeater, Masquerade and Loch Naver. In the later Akron 
Show, Donna chose Dr. Hugh, Tuesday’s Child, Sonata, Scarlet Thread, 
Collector’s Choice, Dactyl, Gransha, Mint Cup, and Sextant. 

Surely no Green Ribbon winner this year was more jubilant than 
Steven Vinisky at the National Convention Show. Among the beautiful 
blooms in his collection were Comal, Hambledon, Lemon Snow, Dimity, 
Backchat, Golden Amber, Golden Aura, and Rhapsody. 

In recent years, I’ve come to expect excellent Green Ribbon winners 
from Mrs. W.R. Mackinney, and this season was no exception. This year’s 
winner for Joy, at Longwood Gardens, included Golden Wings, Lilac 
Delight, Conestoga, Sportsman, Misty Glen, Radiant Gem, and Colley 
Gate. Continuing the family tradition, Mrs. Richard Turner won the 
Green Ribbon at the Greenwich Show. Jocelyn chose for her entry 
excellent flowers, some small, such as Quail, Pretty Miss, Warbler, then 
added Bluebird, Faro, David Bell, Pink Panther, and Lemon Drops. 

One of my own personal favorite daffodils is Ice Wings, the 5 W-W 
from Coleman which is enjoying such a resounding renaissance. Brought 
back into DTSAG by a vocal outcry at a board meeting a few seasons 
back, Ice Wings is appearing in very elegant company these days on the 
show bench. In three Green Ribbons this year, it was featured along with 
much larger, newer cultivars, and held its own very well indeed. 

In her Green Ribbon winner in Indianapolis, Mrs. Goethe Link had 
great 3’s such as New Penny, Sabine Hay, Rockall, Hawkeye, and 
Chickerell, fine 2’s such as Thisbe, Refrain, Twilight Zone and Rainbow— 
and Ice Wings. In Joan M. George’s Green winner at Princeton, Ice Wings 
held its own with Saberwing, Dress Circle, Highfield Beauty, Ohio, and 
Killearnan. In the Marie Bozievich winner at Washington in the Green 
Ribbon class was Declare, Meldrum, Swedish Fjord, Privateer, Safari, 
High Society, Homestead - and Ice Wings. Neither age nor small size can 
defeat a good flower whose time has come again. 

Three early season Green Ribbon winners depended to a great extent 
on the quality of excellent smaller cultiars. At the Midwest Regional in 
Scottsburg, Donald Sauvain blended excellent small flowers such as 
Tracey, Alliance, Whisper,'and Dove Wings with old favorites Arctic 
Gold, Gold Crown, and Kingscourt. Indian Maid was a feature of Mr. and 
Mrs. M.S. Krause’s winner in Newport News, echoing the brilliant color of 
Premiere and Precedent, Fly Half and Rim Ride. Ted Snazelle, at the 
Hernando Show, used Petra and Whip-poor-will along with Dewy Rose, 
Mohawk, Abiqua and Tweedsmouth to bring home a Green Ribbon. 

Robert Spotts’ Green Ribbon winner at the first show of the season, at 
Descanso Gardens, featured Madruga, the lovely yellow trumpet which 
would also win the Gold Ribbon, plus Jobi, Lemon Snow, POPS Legacy, 
Akala, Glen Clova, and Trena. 

Pure Joy is one of those excellent show cultivars which is sometimes 
overlooked, but never by astute judges. This was a good year for Pure Joy, 
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alone and in collections. Both Elise Olsen Cheesborough at Chapel Hill 
and Mrs. James Liggett at the Cleveland Show included Pure Joy in their 
winning Green Ribbon collections. Elise’s other outstanding flowers 
included Broomhill, Meldrum, Pastel Gem, Queenscourt, and Capitol 
Hill. The remainder of Naomi’s dozen included Foxfire, Rivendell, 
Palmyra, Galahad, Symphonette and Ashmore. 

Sally Stanford won the Green Ribbon in Nashville with a group which 
featured Dateline, Cyros, Silent Grace, Serape, Prosperity, Jovial, and 
Pol Dornie, which Sally always grows and shows very well. At the 
Chillicothe Show, Harold McConnell’s Green Ribbon winner set the color 
of Pirate King, Don Carlos, Quasar and Zeus against the shimmering 
white of Gull and Vicksburg. 

Anne Donnell Smith’s Baltimore Green Ribbon and Pauline 
Dickenson’s collection which won in Chambersburg both featured 
especially fine Division 3 flowers. Anne chose Purbeck, Verwood, 
Woodland Star, and Blithe Spirit, while Cairn Toul, Snowcrest, and 
Achduart were outstanding in Pauline’s winning group. 


THE THROCKMORTON RIBBON 

Throckmorton Ribbon entries are captivating to plan, fun to stage, and 
intriguing to analyze once on the show bench. The possible diversity 
appeals to the most creative and innovative exhibitor, and thus far this 
award isn’t shackled by the unwritten restrictions which surround other 
more venerable awards. 

Throckmorton Ribbons were awarded in seventeen shows in 1989; 
once again, nobody won it twice. 

Peggy Macneale’s Throckmorton winner at the Indianapolis Show was 
termed “truly spectacular” by observers. She included Altruist, Fragrant 
Rose, Ohio, Oregon Music, Snookum, Alumna, Champagne Magnum, 
Coldbrook, Fairgreen, and Cool Crystal. Another crowd-pleaser in the 
Midwest was Ruth Pardue’s collection which won in Columbus and 
featured Avalon, Crenelet, Rainbow, Loch Lundie, Pure Joy, Gull, 
Rameses, Dress Circle, and Young American. 

Robert Spotts used exquisite small flowers such as Willet, Carib, 
Philomath, Sea Green and Lapwing, plus gorgeous larger flowers such as 
Homestead and Lara and Starlight Express to win the Throckmorton 
Medal at the National Convention Show. 

The first impact was color, brilliant and well-spaced, in such 
Throckmorton winners as the one staged by Dick and Kitty Frank in 
Atlanta, with Fly Half, Ballymaster, Tahiti, Rob Roy, Loch Owskeich, and 
Itzim, or Mrs. Richard C. Butler’s winner in Conway, with Torridon and 
Red Hall, Landmark and Grebe, Pastel Gem and Precedent. 

Equally colorful and striking were Daniel Bellinger’s Mansfield 
Throckmorton, with Loch Loyal, Vulcan, Broadway Village, Glenfarclas, 
Tawny Lad, Larkwhistle, and Burma Star, and Mrs, Johannes R. 
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Krahmer’s winner at Longwood Gardens, with Dalhuaine, Loch Naver, 
Cairn Toul, Sabine Hay, Ambergate, Tahoe, and Colley Gate. 

Color was the keynote also for Charles Wheatley’s late-season winner 
at Glencoe, which focused on Cairn Toul, Tuckahoe, Jetfire, Loch Hope 
and Broadway Village, and also for Mrs. Bassett Winmill’s Princeton 
winner, with Painted Dessert, Tullygirvan, Jamestown, Raspberry Ring, 
and Rathowen Flame. 

Other Throckmorton winners for this season were Judy Faggard at 
Hernando, Elise Olsen Cheesborough, Chapel Hill; Sally Stanford, 
Nashville; Donald Sauvain, Scottsburg; Grace Baird, Chillicothe; Joan M. 
George, Baltimore; Mrs. George S. Mott, Greenwich; and Richard Ezell at 
the Chambersburg Show. 


THE MINIATURE GOLD AND THE MINIATURE WHITE RIBBONS 

“Miniatures are always difficult for the uninitiated observer to believe,” 
wrote Dave Karnstedt about the late-season, almost cancelled Minneapolis 
Show. “I’ve heard people insist the flowers were plastic...Children 
particularly seem attracted to the miniatures, probably because each 
exhibit is so small and the flowers are not as intimidating as those on 
twenty-inch stems.” 

A week earlier than Minneapolis’ show, at Akron, Ruth Hardesty 
answered unhesitatingly, “All the miniatures,” in response to the question 
about crowd favorites. At Nantucket, where the Miniature Gold and 
White Ribbons both went to Segovia, 1989’s #1 miniature, Barbara 
DeZalduondo noted, “The pinks and the miniatures are still the greatest 
attention getters.” And from Chapel Hill, Alexandra Hightower ex¬ 
pounded on the same theme, “There were, as usual, ‘oohs’ and ‘ahs’ from 
non-daffodil growing visitors over the miniatures.” 

Seven exhibitors won Miniature Gold and/or White Ribbons, for 
either the best miniature or the best vase of three stems of one miniature 
cultivar, in more than one show in 1989. 

Mrs. James Liggett, as often occurs, won in four shows, with Miniature 
Golds in Chillicothe, Cleveland, and Glencoe, plus a Miniature White in 
Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Goethe Link won top miniature awards in three shows, the 
Miniature Gold awards in Indianapolis and Columbus, and both Miniature 
Gold and Miniature White in Scottsburg. 

Mrs. Raymond Lewis won the Miniature White in Gloucester and the 
Miniature Gold in Newport News. Mrs. George S. Mott won the 
Miniature Gold in Greenwich, the Miniature White at the Longwood 
Gardens Show. Mrs. Richard Ellwood won both miniature awards at 
Princeton, plus the Miniature Gold at Longwood Gardens. Christine 
Kemp took Miniature Whites both at the National Convention Show in 
San Francisco and at the new Albany, Oregon, Show. Mrs. Wayne 
Anderson won Miniature Golds both in Clinton and at the Hernando 
Show, 
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Miniature winners across the United States in 1989 were; (1 -Miniature 
Gold; 3-Miniature White) 


SEGOVIA 3 W-Y 

Elise Olsen Cheesborough, Chapel Hill 3 
Mrs, Raymond W. Lewis, Gloucester 3 
Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, Upperville 3 
Mrs. Conrad L. Richter, Edgewater 1 
Mrs. George S. Mott III, Longwood 
Gardens 3 

Laird Williams, Nantucket 1, 3 
Mrs, George S. Mott, 111, Greenwich 1 
Mrs, Richard Turner, Greenwich 3 
Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Cleveland 3 

HAWERA 5 Y Y 

Mrs, Thelma Hatcher, Atlanta 3 

Mrs. Thomas Bentley, Conway 3 

Weldon Childers, Hernando 3 

Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis, Newport News 1 

Mrs. Verne Trueblood, Cincinnati 3 

Mrs. Richard Ellwood, Princeton 3 

Geri Gilbert, Rockford 3 

STAFFORD 7 Y-O 
Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Cincinnati 1 
Quentin Erlandson, Baltimore 1 
Ruth Junk, Akron 1, 3 

FLYAWAY 6 Y-Y 
Alice Wray Taylor, Nashville 1, 3 
Mrs. Goethe Link, Indianapolis 1 
Mrs. Goethe Link, Columbus 1 

MINNOWS WY 
Mrs. Goethe Link, Scottsburg 3 
Mrs. John T. Haskell, Chambersburg 1 
Dave Karnstedt, Minneapolis 1, 3 
Lynda Della Rocco, Orange 1, 3 

APRIL TEARS 5 Y-Y 

Mrs, Phillip D. Lines, Edgewater 3 

Pauline Dickinson, Chambersburg 3 

SUN DISC 7 Y-Y 
Curtis Tolley, Columbus 3 
Mark Fox, Rockford 1 

X1T 3 W-W 

Christine Kemp, Albany 3 
Leone Y. Low, Mansfield 1 

YELLOW X1T3W Y 

Beverly Barbour, Atlanta 1 

Mrs. George Parsons, Princess Anne 3 



(Top to bottom) 

Rikki, Snipe, Sceberulus 
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JUMBLIE 6 Y O 
Ted Snazelle, Clinton 3 
David Lewis, Mansfield 3 

JUNIOR MISS 6 W W 
Mrs, Thomas Dunn, Conway 1 
William G. Pannilt, Newport News 

N. bulbocodium 10 Y-Y 
Christine Kemp, San Francisco 3 
Mrs. James Liggett, Indianapolis 3 

N, f. concolor 10 Y Y 
Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Hernando 1 
Mrs. Richard Ellwood, Longwood 
Gardens 1 

Other miniature cultivars, species and seedlings which won a Miniature Gold or Miniature 
White ribbon were: 

Sennocke 5 Y-Y, Anne Donnell Smith, Baltimore 3 

Snipe 6 W-W, Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Clinton 3 

Rikki 7 W-Y, Mrs. James Liggett, Glencoe 1 

Quince 6 Y-Y, Nancy Robinson, Knoxville 1 

Pequenita 7 Y-Y, Robert Spotts, Descanso Gardens 1 

Demure 7 W Y, Mrs. James Liggett, Cleveland 1 

Pango 8 W Y, Frank R. Yanzenski, Gloucester 1 

Mite 6 Y-Y, Mrs. Philip McAllister, Upperville 1 

Hummingbird 6 Y-Y, Mrs. Goethe Link, Scottsburg 1 

Cupid 6 Y-Y, Delia Bankhead, Washington 1 

Sabrosa 7 Y-Y, Nancy Wilson, San Francisco 1 

N. jonquilla simplex 10 Y-Y, Mrs. David Frey, Glencoe 3 

N. t. albus 1 W W, Elise Olsen Cheesborough, Chapel Hill 1 

N, rupicola 10 Y-Y, Mrs. James Liggett, Chillicothe 1 

N.b. consprcuus 10 Y-Y, Mrs. N.T. Whitington, Jr., Princess Anne l 

N. scaberulus 1 Y Y, Mrs. Richard Ellwood. Princeton 1 

#80-12/1 (N. cyc/amineus o p.), 6 Y-Y, Madeline Kirby, Albany 1 

#691 1 (Ruby * N. scaberulus) 7 Y YO), Mrs George D Watrous, Jr., Washington 3 



Demure 


THE LAVENDER RIBBON 

The American Daffodil Society Lavender Ribbon is awarded to a 
collection of five different miniature cultivars, species, and/or seedlings. 
The Lavender Ribbon was won in twenty-five 1989 shows by twenty 
different exhibitors. 

Two trends of the season were noted: the increased use of species, 
and the diversity of entries, seen by the fact that thirty-two miniature 
daffodils appeared in Lavender Ribbon winners in addition to the array 
which won at least one Miniature Gold and/or Miniature White Ribbon. 

Mrs. Wayne Anderson and Mrs. James Liggett were triple winners in 
this category, while Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks won a pair of Lavender 
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Ribbons. 

Martha Anderson’s three Lavender winners included fifteen different 
miniatures. At Clinton, where Snipe won the Miniature Gold, she also 
used Little Gem, N.b. conspicuus, N. cyclamineus, and Gipsy Queen. At 
the Hernando Show, where N.t. concolor won the Miniature Gold, she 
included N. fernandesii , Minnow, Hawera, and Sundial. A week later, at 
the Nashville Show, her Lavender award came for N. b. atlas , N. b. nivalis, 
and (N.j. henrequesii * N. watieri), plus Xit and Segovia. 

Naomi Liggett won at Chillicothe, at Indianapolis, and at the late- 
season Cleveland Show, using N. rupicola , Quince, Segovia, and Sun 
Disc twice each, and staging four 7’s plus Hawera to win in Cleveland. 

Polly Brooks won both in Gloucester and in the Upperville, Virginia, 
Show. At the first show she used Picoblanco, Xit, Snipe, Jumblie, and 
Mite; at the latter, Xit again, Hawera, Flomay, Segovia, and the too-rarely- 
seen Pixie. 

On the West Coast, early in the season, Steve Vinisky won the 
Lavender at the National Convention Show and Robert Spotts took the 
award at the season opener at Descanso Gardens. Steve staged Hawera, 
Xit, Pencrebar, N.b. conspicuus, and N.t. o/bu£. Bob used N. asturiensis, 
N. scaberulus, Small Talk, Jumblie, and the eventual Miniature Gold 
Ribbon winner Pequenita. * 

Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., won the Lavender Ribbon in Washington 
with Wideawake and four of her seedlings under number, three of them 
miniatures from Division 7. Delia Bankhead took this award at Longwood 
Gardens with Fairy Chimes, Bebop, Sun Disc, Segovia, and Watrous 
seedling #691/1. 

Mary Lou Gripshover won the Lavender Ribbon at Cincinnati with 
Flyaway, Xit, Stafford, Bobby Soxer, and N. fernandesii. Martha 
Simpkins’ winner at Edgewater, Maryland, at the London Town Publik 
House and Gardens, included Hawera, Minnow, April Tears, N.b. 
conspicuus, and the delightful N. jonquilla Select. 

Other Lavender Ribbon winners for this year included Beverly 
Barbour, Atlanta; Mrs. Thomas Dunn, Conway; Elise Olsen 
Cheesborough, Chapel Hill; Mary Wurlinger, Albany; Mr. and Mrs. M.S. 
Krause, Jr., Newport News; Anne Donnell Smith, Baltimore; Nancy Gill, 
Columbus; Laird Williams, Nantucket; Mrs. Richard Ellwood, Greenwich; 
Pauline Dickenson, Chambersburg; and Ruth Junk, in Akron, Ohio. 

THE SILVER RIBBON 

The Silver Ribbon is awarded at each American Daffodil Society show 
to the exhibitor who wins the greatest number of blue ribbons in that 
competition. 

The top Silver Ribbon winner for 1989 was Elise Olsen Cheeseborough 
at the North Carolina Daffodil Show at Chapel Hill, with 42 blue ribbons, 
which included the Miniature Gold and Miniature White, the White, the 
Red-White-and-Blue, the Lavender, the Green, and the Throckmorton 
ribbons. Elise is the new Regional Vice-President for the Southeastern 
Region. 
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Second among the array of Silver Ribbon victors was the peripatetic 
student judge Nancy Pilipuf, with 37 blue ribbons including White, Red- 
White-and-Blue, and Maroon at Rockford, Illinois. Nancy’s student 
judging experience for 1989 ranged from Hernando to Cincinnati to 
Indianapolis. 

Mrs. David Frey won four Silver Ribbons this season, in Chillicothe 
with 14, Indianapolis with 19, Mansfield with 18, and Glencoe with 22. 
Double winners were Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks with 25 in Gloucester and 
22 in Upperville, and Mrs. Richard Elwood with 15 in Edgewater and 12 in 
Greenwich. 

Weldon Childers brought beautiful daffodils from his Northern 
Alabama garden to assist in the rescue of two ice-ravaged Mississippi 
shows. He won the Silver Ribbon with 18 blues plus the Gold and the 
Miniature White at the always-competitive Hernando Show, and with 
Maxine Rankin and her 23 blues for a Silver, filled the tables at the Clinton 
Show. 

Other Silver Ribbon winners this season included Sally Stanford with 
31 in Nashville; Beverly Barbour, 30, Atlanta; Gerald Horton in Conway 
and Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Krause, Jr., at Newport News with 29; Robert 
Spotts with 29 at the National Convention Show in San Francisco; Dave 
Karnstedt with his 25 blues which literally saved the Minneapolis Show at 
the eleventh hour; Mrs. R. Bruce Campbell, 22, Baltimore; Mrs. Marvin V. 
Andersen, 21, Longwood Gardens; Mrs. Goethe Link, Scottsburg; 
Richard Kersten, Princeton; and Mrs. James Liggett, Cleveland, all with 
20; Jay Pengra, Descanso Gardens; and the Bender “Gals” in 
Chambersburg with 17; Nancy Robinson in Knoxville and Mrs. George 
W. Burton in Washington with 16; Sue James in Akron and Christine 
Kemp at the new Albany, Oregon, Show with 14; Martha Simpkins, 
Princess Anne, 13; Peggy Macneale in Cincinnati and Mary Lou 
Gripshover at I989’s largest show in Columbus with 12 each; Laird 
Williams with 8 in Nantucket; and Lynda Della Rocco with 5 at the newest 
ADS show in Orange, Connecticut. 

THE JUNIOR AWARD 

Sixteen Junior awards were given in this season’s ADS shows. The six 
show reports which were marked “Returned” rather than “Not offered” 
and the fact that four of the six cancelled shows for this season 
traditionally have outstanding Junior winners encourage me to believe 
that Junior activity is growing. 

Unlike the typical Junior season, in 1989 there was not a single double 
winner, nor did any cultivar appear twice in this list of champions. 

Brook Ager’s bloom of Demand from Georgia won the Junior award in 
San Francisco, one of only two non-California awards to take an ADS 
ribbon at the National Convention Show. Matt Alliston's Willet in Clinton 
not only won the Junior Award, but also the Gold. 

Martha Marie McElroy continues to win Junior awards, this year with 
Far Country in Hernando. Maria Bellinger had a Junior award for the third 
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consecutive year, with Urchin in Akron, John Bellinger’s Sir Ivor won in 
Mansfield. Another three-in-a-rdw went to Jenny Cheesborough in 
Chapel Hill, this time with Arctic Gold. 

Mitsch seedlings won for Carlene Pengra in Descanso and Dawn 
Frazier in Atlanta, always consistent Junior award winners, as is Trey 
Sieger, whose Beauty Tip took Junior honors in Cincinnati. 

Two Junior awards were team efforts: that of the Wee Whalers in 
Nantucket with Satin Pink, always a favorite at that show, and the fourth 
grade at Dean Porter School in Rumston, New Jersey, whose Dickcissel 
took the Junior award at Princeton. This group won last year as third 
graders. 

Other Junior award winners for 1989 included Leah Gross in Albany, 
Oregon, with the beautiful Havens cultivar Water Music; Julia Smith in 
Nashville with an outstanding double, Outer Space; Kris Clove in 
Scottsburg with Ballintoy; Chris Hyde in Columbus with Symphonette; 
Russell Gilbert in Rockford with Palmyra; and Emily Rose Pond in Orange 
with Birma. 


THE ARTISTIC CLASSES 

Though technically not a part of the official ADS schedule, the floral 
arrangements which more than half the shows include add a background 
of grace and color to the traditional horticulture classes. Nowhere was this 
focal point more appreciated than at the Minneapolis Show, where 
Martha Allen’s spectacular arrangement won Best in Show, and, placed in 
the Court of Honor, drew rave comments from 4he many visitors. This 
was the show which was cancelled and un-cancelled within the span of an 
hour. 

Usually Fortuna, California, has the greatest number of arrangements, 
but this early*season show had to cancel for lack of bloom because of cold 
weather. Gloucester led the nation with 40 arrangements; followed by 
Conway, Arkansas, with 37; Edgewater and Chambersburg with 36; the 
Upperville Show, presented by a very strong local garden club, had 35; the 
large Baltimore show featured 32; and Hernando included 31, products of 
their historic Garden Study Club. 

Other shows which featured at least twenty artistic arrangements 
included Clinton, Atlanta, Princess Anne, Washington, Chillicothe, 
Princeton, and the Chicago Botanic Garden show in Glencoe. 

THE ROSE RIBBON 

The ADS Rose Ribbon is awarded in each show to the best standard 
seedling daffodil which scores 90 points or more. This spring the Rose 
Ribbon was awarded in 20 shows to only 13 different exhibitors. 

Mrs. Goethe Link dominated this award this season, winning it in five 
different shows with five different outstanding seedlings. In Scottsburg 
Helen won with #78-A (Dipper o.p.), a 6 Y-Y. In Cincinnati, the Link Rose 
Ribbon winner was #H 78-G-I (Carrickbeg o.p,) One of two sibling 
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seedlings, #1975 (Eminent o.p.), a 3 Y-YYO, won in Chillicothe; the other, 
#1976 (Eminent o.p.), a 3 W-YYO, won at the Indianapolis Show. The fifth 
and final Rose Ribbon going home to Brooklyn, Indiana, was for #1280-C 
(Top Notch x N.t. atbus), a 5 Y-Y, which won top honors at the large 
Columbus Show. 

Mrs. Merton S. Yerger’s poeticus seedlings won Rose Ribbons in three 
shows. At the Edgewater Show, Meg’s winner was #77-G-3 (Quetzel * Ace 
of Diamonds), a 9 W-GYR; at Washington, she won with #79 J 4 (Quetzal 
o.p.), a 9 W-GOO; and the third Rose Ribbon came at the Baltimore 
Show, with #77 G 2 (Quetzal * Ace of Diamonds), a 9 W-GOR. 

Dr. William A. Bender won two Rose Ribbons. At Longwood Gardens 
one of his elegant 3 Y-Y’s was the champion, #83/312 (Beige Beauty * 
Coldbrook); at Chambersburg Dr. Bill exhibited and won with a gorgeous 
2 W-P, #88/620 (Coral Ribbon * Cool Flame). 

Ten other exhibitors won Rose Ribbons in 1989. Jay Pengra took the 
honor at Descanso Gardens with an 8 Y-O, #79- 11B (Bathhurst x Shining 
Light). Ted Snazelle’s Rose Ribbon flower in Clinton was #74/2/1 
(Nazareth * Honeybird), a 1 Y-Y. 

Sid DuBose won not only the Rose Ribbon but also the Rosette for the 
best flower in the hybridizers’ classes at the National Convention Show in 
San Francisco with #MS 32-40 (Precedent * Camelot). 

Eve Robertson’s Rose Ribbon #32B (Bethany * Playboy) was the hit of 
the Atlanta Show. Madeline Kirby's #80-1-/1 (Jenny x Ardbane), a 6 W-W, 
took the Rose at the Albany, Oregon, Show. In Gloucester, John L. 
Tarver received a Rose Ribbon for #77-1-2, a 2 Y-W whose parentage was 
not given. 

The trend toward ever more beautiful cyclamineus hybrids continues. 
Bill Pannill received a Rose Ribbon in Newport News at the Tidewater 
Show for #74/41, a 6 Y-Y (Jenny x Alpine Glow). 

At the Princeton Show, Richard Ezell’s Rose Ribbon was a Perimeter x 
New Penny cross. John Reed exhibited a lovely 2 W-W, #82-53-1 (Misty 
Glen x Immaculate), to win the Rose Ribbon at the Chicago Botanic 
Garden. Dave Karnstedt had the final Rose Ribbon with another lovely 
white, this one a 2 W-GWW, 81-29-12, (Broomhill x Misty Glen). 

THE MINIATURE ROSE RIBBON 

Surely it’s not the Women’s Lib movement in the supposedly equal 
and just world of daffodil hybridizing! Nor have the men surrendered the 
world of the smaller flowers to the females of the species. Nonetheless, in 
1989, eleven of the thirteen Miniature Rose Ribbons awarded were won by 
female exhibitor/hybridizers. 

Only a pair of Virginia gentleman upheld the masculine side of what is 
usually a 50/50 swap-out. Brent Heath won the Miniature Rose Ribbon in 
Gloucester with a cyclamineus seedling, a Blaris x Snipe cross. Bill Pannill 
took the same award at Newport News with #G20D, Jenny x N. jonquilla, 
another 6 Y-Y from the Martinsville garden. 

Meg Yerger had three Miniature Rose Ribbons to add to this season’s 
trio of Rose Ribbons. At the show at the London Town Publik House, her 
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champion was #80 A-1, Evans seedling N-25 x Dreamland, a 9 W-GGO; in 
Washington she won the Miniature Rose with #75 H 1-3, a 9 W-GGO, 
another of her charming N.p. heltenicus x Lights Out series; while the third 
ribbon came from a sibling of the latter, #75 H 2-1, a 9 W GYR, which won 
in Baltimore. 

Helen Link had two Miniature Rose Ribbon winners for the spring. At 
Scottsburg honors went to #78-3, a 6 Y-Y, Mite x N. cyclamineus, while at 
Cincinnati the winner was #1070, N. watieri x N. rupicola. 

The third double winner in the Miniature Rose Ribbon category was 
Mary Lou Gripshover, who won both in Indianapolis and in Columbus 
with #69-38, Cushendall x Knave of Diamonds, a 3 W-GO. This is a flower 
exhibiting one of the hallmarks of future greatness: it is appearing in 
winning collections for other exhibitors as well as those of the originator. 

Nancy Wilson won the Miniature Rose Ribbon at the National 
Convention Show with her 12 Y-Y seedling, N. nivalis x 82 3, the most 
talked-about flower in her winning Watrous collection. 

Madeline Kirby, at the Albany, Oregon show, won Miniature Rose 
with her 6 Y-Y, #80-12/1 N . cyc/amineus o.p., which also won the 
Miniature Gold at that show. In Nashville, Martha Anderson’s lovely little 
7 Y-Y, N. henrequesii x N. watieri, was the Miniature Rose winner. The 
last winner of this award was Mrs. L.T. Whitlock, at the Longwood 
Gardens Show, whose #82 1 N.p. hellinicus o.p., a 9 W-GYR, took top 
honors. 


FLOWERS THAT WERE FAVORITES 

White daffodils and pink ones—these topped the list of favorites 
around the country this particular spring. 

“Phantom was the clear favorite among our 919 visitors,” reported 
Alexandra Hightower from the Chapel Hill Show. Phantom, Mitsch’s 11 
WP, was exhibited by Elise Cheesborough. Joan Alliston, chairman at the 
early season show in Clinton, noted the delicate pink in At Dawning, a 1 
W-P, exhibited by Weldon Childers, and Nancy Mott, nearly a whole 
season later, in Greenwich, said that the bloom of At Dawning in their 
show was eye-catching. Joan also singled out the deep pink color in the 
Evans W/2-2 seedlings exhibited by Loyce McKenzie . Many visitors to the 
1984 Portland Convention remembered that spectacular collection of W-2 
crosses in Murray and Stella’s living room. 

Arctic Char got raves at the new East Tennessee Show; Foundling still 
attracts attention, according to show chairman Jaydee Ager in Atlanta. 
Akepa, a 5 W-P, was a hit at the Edgewater Show, and also in Chicago; 
Obsession, a 2 W-P, stood out at Mansfield; and at season’s end, Urchin, a 
6 W-P, was a favorite of both judges and society members in Minneapolis. 

Gull is just a great show flower. One only has to read the show reports 
year after year to hear the echoes ripple back. “Gull, as always, got more 
than its fair share of attention,” noted awards chairman Diane Jordan 
from Washington, where Gull usually gets everyone’s vote. 

In Baltimore, Gray W. Salmons commented on all “the especially fine 
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whites; Gull was outstanding.” Writing from Columbus, Naomi Liggett 
pointed out that “Gull and Ashmore were used in many entries.” Other 
whites brought raves as well; at the Chillicothe Show, Gull, Silent Valley, 
Homestead, River Queen, and Angel were top crowd pleasers. Angel, as 
well as Ice King, were the favorites in the Edgewater Show. The pristine 
white of the Ice Wings trio which won a White Ribbon at the Clinton Show 
caught Joan Alliston’s eye. The old and the new, both white, created much 
interest at the Upperville Show, according to Ursula Haberland, who 
reported that Daphne and Silver Surf were the top two favorites in that 
show. Silver Sails, “a very large bloom,” according to Charles Applegate, 
was #1 at Mansfield, while White Marvel and Sunday Chimes were among 
the top half dozen in Glencoe. 

Brilliant, show-stopping color was also present in 1989 rave notices, 
although not to the extent that it dominated the 1988 notes. From the 
1200-plus bloom Columbus Show, Naomi Liggett reported, “Because of 
the cool spring, the orange/red as well as the pink-cupped daffodils were 
the best seen in a long time, and the orange perianth ones were 
outstanding.” Casterbridge, a 2 Y-O, and Rameses, a 2 W-R, were 
especially commended. 

Although it was not a ribbon winner, Red Hot, a 2 O-R exhibited by 
Nancy Wilson at the first show of the season, at Descanso Gardens, 
received many comments for its striking color. Brilliant Tahiti, Fly Half, 
and Firestorm were crowd pleasers in Atlanta. Dalhuaine received special 
comment in Baltimore and appeared in successful collections around the 
country . Creag Dubh was a top choice at Mansfield, and Dave Karnstedt 
singled out Phil Phillips’ Patrol, a 6 Y-R, at the Minneapolis Show “as easily 
the best example of this rarely-seen Division 6 I’ve ever seen.” 





The discerning eye often singles out something elegant although the 
color is not vivid. Mrs. Marvin Andersen, writing about the Longwood 
Gardens Show, reported many favorable comments about the Bender 
seedling #83/312, “a clear yellow that glistened.” Young American, a 1 
YW-WWY, and Best Regards, a 1 YW-Y, were commended at the 
Columbus Show. Grace Note and Lemon Tree were favorites at the 
Chicago. Mrs. George C. Coulbourn, writing from the Princess Anne 
Show, exulted, “This was the first time Golden Pond, a 3 Y-YYO, was in 
bloom for our show and it is a beauty!” Stan Baird’s blooms of Pure Joy 
were deeply enjoyed in Albany. The judges at the Rockford Show chose 
Symphonette as the prettiest yellow in the show; and concluding the 
season, Dave Karnstedt in Minneapolis reserved his highest praise for “a 
perfect bloom of Newport, fully equal to the Gold Ribbon winner at the 
1983 Convention.” 

At the Longwood Gardens Show, for the first time, a special award 
was given for a collection of fifteen blooms from Divisions 5-9. There were 
five entries, according to Kathy Andersen, and “the exhibitors seemed 
delighted to have a chance to show them off.” This echoes the reaction 
from Atlanta, where Jaydee Ager says their Intermediate class for five 
stems from 5-9 was a crowd favorite. 

Division 5-9 flowers find favor around the country. Nancy Robinson, in 
Knoxville, praised the fragrance of Quail. Rapture was the top choice in 
Mansfield. Both in Edgewater and at the Princess Anne Show, visitors and 
other exhibitors enjoyed the poeticus seedlings of Meg Yerger. Mrs. 
Coulbourn, at the latter show, which is sponsored by the Somerset 
County Club, noted, “Sweet Somerset, a 9 W-G YO, was exhibited by our 
own Meg Yerger, most appropriatefor our show.” And Killearnan was the 
hit of the Greenwich Show, according to Nancy Mott. 

Joan Christensen, writing about the Southern California Show at 
Descanso Gardens, described a visual treat, “...a spectacular container of 
Snipe, the container itself in the shape of a quail, with a dozen bulbs in full 
bloom, planted and timed by Gene Bauer just for this show.” 

Snipe was not the only miniature to attract special notice. Joan 
Alliston mentioned the perfect 10 W-W shown by Maxine Anderson in 
Clinton. Betty Forster’s special commendation in Albany went to a lovely 
bloom of Quince in the winning Lavender Ribbon collection. Cupid had 
viewers entranced at the Washington, D.C., show; Hawera held its own 
against larger blooms for visitors’ attention in Edgewater; and from 
Nashville, Sally Stanford told of “Alice Wray Taylor’s lovely seedling 
#86/Tl, a Sea Gift o.p., which has been exhibited successfully for the third 
time and is on its way to RHS registration.” 

First-time visitors to daffodil shows invariably comment on the great 
diversity among all the types and sizes and colors of daffodils now 
available. This is our strength, its very diversity. One may grow only 
miniatures; one may specialize in pink-cupped daffodils; a third wants only 
the old triedrand-frue garden cultivars which will persist with no attention, 
and usually no trip to a show. 

But we are all daffodil growers, and better for it. 
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CONCERNING TRANSPORTATION TO 
ADS 1990 CONVENTION 


JAYDEE AGER, Convention Co-Chair, 35th Annual Convention 
of the ADS at Callay Gardens, Pine Mountain, Georgia 

The Georgia Daffodil Society has made special arrangements for your 
Convention transportation requirements. The official travel agency for 
the Convention will be h(orthside Travel Group of Atlanta, Georgia. You 
are urged to take advantage of their numerous attractive offers as 
Northside Travel has agreed to pay for the round trip air fare for our 
hoped-for featured speaker, Michael Sammons of England, if we commit 
to a minimum purchase of airline tickets. This is a wonderful incentive. 

Northside Travel Group has negotiated exclusive airfares with Delta 
and other airlines for the 35th ADS Convention—One call does it all! 

Special Fares include: Save 40% off full coach fare (restriction apply) 

Save 5% off lowest applicable fare (restrictions 
apply) 

Because Callaway Gardens is sixty miles from the Atlanta airport, 
there is a need for coordinated, affordable, round trip ground trans¬ 
portation. Northside Travel Group will provide deluxe, air conditioned 
motor coaches with restroom facilities at a cost of only $35 round trip 
when airline tickets are purchased through Northside Travel Group 
(regular cost $45). 

Northside Travel Group will provide a special ADS Hospitality Room 
at the Atlanta airport. Any possible wait for ground transportation to 
Callaway or for your departing flight may be spent in the comfort of this 
facility. ADS friends will enjoy this benefit while awaiting transportation. 

As the official designated travel agency and ground transportation 
operator, Northside Travel Group will instantly confirm you on any 
available flight and ticket you at the lowest rate your itinerary permits. 
Ground transportation will be coordinated with your airline itinerary. 
Airline tickets, bus vouchers, baggage tags, and other information will be 
sent directly to you by UPS second day air, 30 days prior to your 
departure. Deadline date for receipt of airline reservations is March 2, 
1990. However, you are urged to contact Northside Travel Group 
immediately for the best travel arrangements. 

Please direct any questions concerning your travel requirements to 
Northside. You will find them to be most helpful and professional. All your 
arrangements can be made using the toll free telephone number. 
International convention attendees or anyone preferring to, may clip and 
mail the following form to Northside Travel Group: 
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NORTHSIDE TRAVEL GROUP DEPARTMENT 1-800-221-2961 

3110 Presidential Drive 1-404-455-0212 

Atlanta, Georgia 30340 Fax 1-404-458-7687 

Hours: 8-6 M-F (EST) 

Reservation Agent: Mr. Jim Hartman 


NAME (s) ___ 

ADDRESS ___ ___ 

CITY __ _ _STATE____ ZIP_ 

PHONE ____home_work 

DATE & TIME OF DEPARTURE ______ 

DEPARTURE CITY_ _ ____ _ 

RETURN DATE AND TIME ___ 

SEATING PREFERENCE 

SMOKING ( ) NON-SMOKING ( ) 

AISLE ( ) WINDOW < ) 

AIRLINE & FREQUENT FLYER # ______ 

SPECIAL REQUESTS: WHEELCHAIR ( ) 

MEALS: Fruit ( ) Low Cal ( ) Seafood ( ) 

PAYMENT METHOD: CHECK ( ) VISA ( ) AMEX ( ) 

DINERS ( ) DISCOVER ( ) 

CREDIT CARD #_EXPIR. DATE_ 

SIGNATURE: ____ 

DELUXE COACH SERVICE TO CALLAWAY:* YES ( ) NO ( ) 
CAR RENTAL: Special rates with BUDGET 

ECONOMY ( ) FULLSIZE ( ) LUXURY ( ) 

COMPACT { ) INTERMEDIATE ( ) MINI VAN ( ) 

( ) YES I AM INTERESTED IN EXTENDING MY STAY IN 

GEORGIA. PLEASE SEND INFORMATION CONCERNING ADDI¬ 
TIONAL TOURS. 

I hereby give Northside Travel Group authority to issue airline tickets and 
make related travel arrangements. 


Signature 


Date 


*Ground transportation is $10 off regular price of $45 if airline tickets are 
purchased through Northside Travel Group. 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

“SOUTHERN REFLECTIONS" 

35TH ADS CONVENTION AND NATIONAL SHOW, MARCH 29-31,1990 
CALLAWAY GARDENS, PINE MOUNTAIN, GEORGIA 


Name(s) __ . ___ 

Address ______ 

City-- . _ _State _Zip__ 

Christian or Nickname(s) —_ 

REGISTRATION FEE: Before February 15 ., ».... $160.00 

After February 15.....$175.00 


Registration includes: National Show, Awards Ceremony, Reception Gala, 
Programs, Tour, Friday “Dafnic” Lunch, and Friday and Saturday Banquets. 

Advance reservations required for Judges Refresher Course on Friday afternoon, 
$3.00 and Hybridizer’s Breakfast, Saturday, $10.00 

Do you plan to exhibit? Yes_No__ Driving? Yes-No_— 

If this your first ADS Convention—please check here_ 

Make checks payable to: 35th ADS National Convention. Please send registration 
fees to Judy Dunn, Registrar, 1847 Young Road, Uthonia, GA 30058. 

HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 

American Daffodil Society 

Callaway Gardens, Department C 
P.Q. Box 2000 

Pine Mountain, Georgia 31822-2000 


Single or Double $99.00 
Villa 1-Bdrm. with Living Area $205.00 
Cottages with Living Area * 1 Bdrm. $145.00 2 Bdrm. $245.00 

(AH rates subject to 5% sales tax.) 

Please submit by February 10, 1990, after which reservations on space available basis. 

Name____ 

Address ________ 

City___State ____ Zip __ 

I wish to share a room with ___________ 

Arrival Date__ Time _Departure Date_____Time__ 

(Check-in time 3 P.M. Check-out time is 12 noon.) 

Send directly to Callaway Gardens Services, Inc., with deposit for the one night. 

Deposit enclosed_ __ , or AMEX 

CC# ___ _ _EXP. DATE__ . ... . 


OFFICE USE ONLY 
Res. 

Group # 2DAFF 
Blk 
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® DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

was established in Britain in 1898 to cater for 
the needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now 
has members in all the countries where 
daffodils are grown seriously. 

The Society issues two publications each 
year to all members and welcomes 
contributions from all growers on the 
complete range of topics. 

Minimum membership subsription is £300 
per annum; overseas members £8.00 for three 
years (optional); payment by STERLING 
International Money Order please to: 

Hon. Don Barnes, Secretary, 32 Montgomery Ave,, Sheffield, S7 INZ, England 


f in irn/\n Alt ir /r\ i*i* _ i 
nuviLnuwnLLio \jL/dylinesj 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 

finished Its long bloom season will greatly expand your garden 

enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits insure 
rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative data on 

____)«__ t ____ n_ io.l:_ 

voiiciica, ^uauic, luimanti: emu many nuuuu nuums 

open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 

Elly Launisu, Secretary, 1454 Rebel Drive, Jackson, MS 39211 


Does Your Garden End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 


and enjoy colorful blooms until frost 


Your membership includes 5 issues of 
The CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Annual Dues $8 50 Write lo 


GALEN L. GOSS 
5012 Kingston Drive 
ANNANDALE, VA 22003 


PEONIES, Queen of Flower* 


Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts.Peonies a permanent investment — 
will bloom for years 


Jom the Amencan Peony Society 
Dues $7 50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications 


AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 1NTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 
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PLEASE NOTE: The cut off dates for hotel registration and convention 
registration are very early, February 10 and 15, 1990. Also bear in mind 
that the hotel requires one week (seven days) notice for cancellation of 
room registration for full refund of deposit. 


. . . ■ ■ • —— I II 

HERE AND THERE 

The word about the plight of wild flowers harvested from the wild is 
spreading. So far this year at least three catalogues have this statement in 
a small box: “All wild daffodils (or tulips) sold by (company name) are 
harvested from commercial sources.” Watch for this notice, please. 

In this same area of concern, the Natural Resources Defense Council, 
the Garden Club of America, and other concerned groups are starting a 
study of wild bulbs to determine to what extent they are threatened in 
their native habitat, and to what extent they are raised in nursery 
conditions. 

According to the Netherlands FlowerBulb Information Center, the 
Dutch flower industry is also concerned about the condition of bulbs in the 
wild. They report that of the 60 million bulbs imported from Turkey last 
year 40 million came from cultivated, commercial farms, and the rest were 
collected. The Netherlands Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is 
arranging a meeting with the Turkish authorities to review this issue and 
take appropriate steps to prevent the endangerment of these species. 

Word has reached us of the death in June of Mrs. Susan Vance. She was a 
member of the Tidewater Daffodil Society and an accredited judge. She 
was preceded in death by her husband, Col. R.F.C. Vance. Our sympathy 
is extended to the family. 

GEORGIA DAFFODIL SOCIETY WINS AWARDS 

JAYDEE Atkins AGER, Hawkinsville, Georgia 

The Georgia Daffodil Society recently was honored by two prestigious 
awards for plant society flower show excellence. The awards were for the 
March 19-20, 1988 show titled “Daffodils”, which was a standard flower 
show, held at The Atlanta Botanical Garden in Atlanta, Georgia. The 
show was evaluated by a three-member panel of National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Inc., judges and received a very high score. A book of 
evidence was then prepared and submitted on December 1,1988, to apply 
for The Award of Merit of Georgia, Inc., and The National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Inc. The State award was received on April 19,1989, at the 
State Convention of The Garden Club of Georgia, Inc. The National 
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award was received on May 23, 1989, in Rochester, New York, at the 
National Convention of the National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. 
The state award was one of two won in Georgia for 1988-1989. The 
national award was one of five given across the country for the 1988-1989 
awards year. 

Included in the show were educational exhibits, a junior horticulture 
exhibition section, 24 artistic designs, 789 daffodil blooms in 417 horti¬ 
culture entries. Wordsworth’s immortal poem, "The Daffodils,” provided 
the theme for the lovely show. The Design section of the show interpreted 
specific quotes from Wordworth’s poem and the effect was charming. 

Hundreds of interested persons viewed the show as members of The 
Georgia Daffodil Society distributed hand-out literature on daffodils. The 
general public was entranced by the miniature section. A special section 
for potted daffodils also received much attention. This class was hotly 
contested by a group of local senior citizens, residents of a nursing home. 
The potted bulbs had been one of their garden therapy projects. 

TTie Georgia Daffodil Society is very proud of these awards. Cele¬ 
brating our 35th birthday in 1989, we continue to strive for excellence 
within our Society. Promoting daffodils is our purpose, and The Georgia 
Daffodil Society has been honored for its achievements. 


A GREENHOUSE DAFFODIL 

HELEN K. Link, Brooklyn , Indiana 

(from The Indiana Ledger) 

During the winter in mv cool greenhouse, temperature kept at 45°-50° 
at night, I have Taz, pachybolbus in full bloom. It is a delightful pot subject 
and does well under pot culture year after year. It is a tender species, with 
unusually large bulbs. It probably gets its name from the prefix pachys 
meaning thick. 

While the leaves are a dark green, about 14-16 inches tall, the flower 
scapes are much shorter, about eight inches. According to Burbidge and 
Baker it probably is a form of tazetta. The form of the individual florets is 
most beautiful, ideal for a very short, white cupped flower centered with 
brilliant yellow anthers. The perianth segments are a glistening white, and 
overlap well. The scape itself could pass for a miniature, equally, perhaps 
more beautiful than canaliculatus which is on the ADS Miniature List. 

It is one of the first to bloom in the greenhouse; it comes into bloom 
along with the paper whites at Christmas time. Since the stems are rather 
short it does not make as good a show as the paper whites, but I find it 
much better as a grower because it stays with me year after year while the 
paper whites tend to go down hill after the first blooming. It also multiplies 
well, but does not split as rapidly as the paper whites. 
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DAFFODILS DURING SEVEN MONTHS 

MAXINE and D. Q. Rankin, Sr., West Monroe, Louisiana 

We here in Northeast Louisiana saw our share of the unusual during 
the past blooming season. Many cultivars and species bloomed well ahead 
of their norma! time while others were delayed just as long. Weldon 
Childers, who grows many fine daffodils in Carbon Hill, Alabama, 
described it simply as the “crazy” season, and we here will remember it as 
just that. 

However, at least two good things occurred here during this unusual 
season. We saw more color than we can remember, and it was our longest 
blooming season ever. Our warm November and December gave us many 
tazetta flowers, mostly Taz. italicus (Minor Monaque), Taz. pachybo/bus 
and Paper White. Then in early January came N. pseudo-narcissus 
(Trumpet Major) followed by early N. jonquilla and White Pearl. February 
was off and on. 

We missed some of our March blooms. After taking frozen flowers to 
the Clinton, Mississippi, show we left for the San Francisco Convention 
and then continued our 17 day trip by seeing Haven’s early flowers. 

April was somewhat normal, and a few blooms have lasted into May. 
Lintie, 7 Y-O, hasn’t put up its little bloom stems yet, and maybe it has 
decided to rest this “crazy” one out. If it does bloom, maybe it will make it 
into June and we can add another month. 

We doubt that we will see another season just like this one anytime 
soon, and really don’t want to, but we do wonder how this “crazy” season 
will affect next season’s blooms. 


BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENTS DESK 

Prevailing weather conditions during the summer have convinced me 
more than ever of the necessity to distribute our most prized daffodils on a 
worldwide basis in order to assure their ultimate survival. Flooding rains 
and excessive heat in the eastern part of our country have most certainly 
produced some of the unfavorable conditions which have been unkind to 
whites and pinks in the South. Extremely high temperatures and drought 
in the British Isles and Europe may have had an adverse effect upon the 
species preferring cool, moist conditions in the summer. Let us hope that 
the magnificent stand of N. cyclamineus at Wisley survives the weeks of 
baking conditions I experienced in London in July. Before planting back all 
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of the special bulbs which you have dug this summer* consider sending a 
few to a friend in a far location. I am still interested in receiving some of the 
newer introductions to send to daffodil growers in Iron Curtain countries. 
These individuals cannot purchase abroad and would be most appreciative 
of your interest in sharing bulbs with them. 

Good news concerning efforts to preserve populations of species 
daffodils in the wild comes from the World Wildlife Fund. That organization 
and other conservation groups seem to have had an impact on certain 
large Dutch bulb dealers. Communications indicate that these companies 
will not knowingly contribute to the extinction of wild populations by 
offering for sale collected bulbs of species which are being depleted in the 
wild. (Species sales account for an insignificant percentage of their 
profits.) As ADS members, we can introduce the fine miniature hybrids to 
members of the general public who yearn for small daffodils. These 
hybrids, which will certainly survive better than species in the average 
garden, are becoming readily available -in local nurseries and garden 
centers. Write an article in your local newspaper about hybrid miniatures 
or urge your garden editor to do so. At the same time, caution the reader 
about purchasing species which may have been collected in the wild and 
will almost surely perform poorly in the garden. 

Studies by a lily grower I met this summer in Germany on the soil 
requirements of species lilies have inspired me to take an even greater 
interest in the soil requirements of species daffodils. She has proceeded in 
a most rigorous manner to analyze soils in which particular species thrive 
and amended her own garden plots with the nutrients she finds lacking. The 
process is not so simple as it may sound since she also has to deal with 
excesses, but preliminary indications are promising and she has grown 
significantly improved stands through addition of maganese. If any 
member is able to grow a really fine stand of any species, I should like to 
hear about it so that we can begin to collect data for a future research 
project—not just a trial and error project, but one with a quantitative basis 
in fact. 

—Kathy Andersen 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S DESK 

First of all, many thanks to those of you who wTote with corrections to 
your name and/or address in our records. Hopefully, the post office will 
deliver your Journal to you “faster than a speeding bullet,” or at any rate, 
without undue delay. 

As we’ve said before in these pages, the date on the label indicates the 
expiration of your membership. Our procedure is to send out dues notices 
a month in advance of expiration, i.e., August 1 for memberships which 
expire with the September issue. If you haven’t renewed your membership 
by October 31, you’ll get a postcard which says, in effect, renew 
immediately or you’ll miss the next issue. If you haven’t renewed by the 
time the December issue goes in the mail, and then you ask us to send the 
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December issue, it costs about $1,00 to send you your missing copy. 
We’re trying very hard to keep expenses down, so you would do us all a 
favor by renewing when you get your first notice. 

Overseas members, please send us payment in U.S. dollars. Most of 
you are doing that already. Our bank is particularly greedy when foreign 
checks are sent for collection, charging $15.00 on a recent check for 20 
pounds sterling. 

It will soon be time to order the RHS Daffodil Yearbook. I know that 
some of you are on a list to receive it automatically. If you would like to be 
added to this list, please let me know. 

Westwind Safaris and Tours, Inc., 10555 Waveland Ave., Franklin 
Park, IL 60131, will lead a Botanical Safari to Zimbabwe Nov. 9 to Nov. 26. 
I know this has nothing to do with daffodils, but they will contribute 5% of 
the land package price to the ADS for each ADS member attending the 
safari. 

As you read this, well be eagerly awaiting those parcels of bulbs which 
were ordered in spring, wondering what extra goodies might be in the 
package. May your planting go smoothly, to be followed by the gently 
rains to get root growth started. 

— Mary Lou Gripshover 


MEMBERSHIP 

In a quandary about what to give to someone who has everything? 
Have a friend interested in gardening? Someone you would like to interest 
in daffodils? Someone who would enjoy reading and learning about daffodils? 

Give a membership in the American Daffodil Society! Christmas is 
near—give a membership! Everyone has a birthday once a year—give a 
membership! 

—QUENTIN E. ErlandsoN, Membership Chairman 


ADS GIFT MEMERSHIP 

RECIPIENT: NAME: _____ 

ADDRESS:_ 

Type of Membership (Check One): 

Individual: □ $15.00/year; □ $40.00/year 
Family: □ $20.00/year; □ $50.00/year 
Individual Life Membership: = $250.00 

Donor’s Name: _ 

Enclose check and mail to: 

Mary Lou Gripshover 

1686 Grey Fox Trails, Milford, Ohio 45150 
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SHOW DATES NEEDED 


Information about 1990 Daffodil Shows should be sent to the Awards 
Chairman by October 1st for inclusion in the December issue of the 
Journal. The information needed includes: Name of sponsoring organi¬ 
zation, date of show, ty pe of show, city in which it is to be held, location of 
show, and name and address of person to be contacted for information. 
Mail this information to Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Drive, 
Columbus, Ohio 43221. 

State or Regional shows need prior approval from your RVP. (See 
June Journal for name and address of your Regional Vice President.) The 
signed form must accompany the notice to the Awards Chairman. RVP’s 
needing a supply of these forms may obtain them from the Awards 
Chairman, 

—Tag Bourne, Chairman 


^Memorial Contributions 


Murray Evans .Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Werling 

W. W. Mackinney .. Mr. and Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr. 

Mrs. Richard Turner 

Susan Vance .... Maj. and Mrs. Francis Klein, Sr, 


Daffodils 1989-90 

will be published by 
The Royal Horticultural Society 
during September 1989. 

Copies are available from the American Daffodil Society, Inc., or 
from RHS Enterprises, Ltd., Wisley, Woking, Surrey GU23 6QB, 
England. 

For details concerning membership of the Society, please write to: 

The Secretary 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Vincent Square 
London, SW1P 2PE, England 
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NOMINATIONS FOR THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS 

During the annual convention of the American Daffodil Society, the 
Gold and Silver Medals may be awarded. The Gold Medal is to be 
awarded to an individual for “recognition of creative work of a pre-eminent 
nature in the understanding and advancement of daffodils.” Additionally, 
the society may award the Silver Medal to an individual for “recognition of 
outstanding service” to the society. 

Nominees for the Gold Medal need not be members of the American 
Daffodil Society nor citizens of the United States. Nominations for both 
the Gold and Silver Medals are to be submitted to the President of ADS 
who serves as Chairman (without vote) of the Honors Committee. 
Accompanying the nomination should be a statement of two hundred 
words or less supporting the nomination. 

For a nominee to be selected for either medal, the nominee must 
receive a unanimous vote of the voting members of the Honors 
Committee. The voting members of the Honors Committee are the three 
immediate past presidents. Medals may be withheld at the discretion of 
the Honors Committee. 

Nominations for either medal must be received by January 1,1989. If a 
nomination for a medal is accepted by the Honors Committee, the medal 
will be awarded at the 1990 convention at Callaway Gardens, Georgia. 

Please give serious thought to recognizing individuals who are 
deserving of the most significant awards ADS has to offer. 

—Kathy Andersen 

DAFFODIL PRIMER 

1 SPECIES AND WILD FORMS 

AND WILD HYBRIDS FOR THE BEGINNER 

HELEN K. Link. Brooklyn , /ndiana 

Every beginner when starting to grow daffodils ought to have a few 
species, many of them are easy to grow and add much to a collection. 
Some are interesting and fascinating and are used for breeding purposes. 
Most have a high percentage of good pollen. The following are some which 
are easily grown and available: 

N. pseudo-narcissus obuallaris known as the Tenby daffodil; it is an 
excellent flower, deep yellow, dwarf and very early, also easily grown. One 
of its progeny is Tanagra classified as a miniature. 

N. pseudo-narcissus subsp. moschafus is about 10 inches tall, hangs 
its head, its cup surrounded by a drooping perianth of twisted segments. 
The creamy white flower is delightful when planted in clumps in sod. It is 
long lasting and stays fresh throughout the blooming season. 

N. cycfamineus L. is a delightful miniature daffodil which blooms easily 
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from seed. It grows well in the sod in damp areas. Its bright yellow flowers 
come early in the spring, but it is not long lived. 

There are a number of species jonquils which thrive in almost any type 
soil. These can be seen along the roadsides in the South in early spring. X 
intermedius , a multiflowered sort, is very fragrant, delicate and colorful. 
The perianth segments are pointed and blooms are like little stars. The 
plants are about 12 inches in height. 

Another jonquil worth growing is N. jonqui/fa, L, several fragrant, 
round, yellow blooms on stems about 12-14 inches tall. One scape will 
scent up a room. 

The tazetta species do not do well in the colder climates, but thrive in 
the South. N. biflorus , a cross between a tazetta and a poet is very late, 
and might be described as a yellow cupped poet with two blooms to the 
stem. This flower is often called Twin Sisters. 

N. poeticus, var. recuruus is one of the primary flowers of the genus. It 
has reflexed perianth segments which set the standard for whiteness in 
the daffodil. It is a vigorous grower, and comes into bloom near the end of 
the season. It is also fragrant. 

The species may not be as perfect for the show table as the new 
hybrids but are well worth growing to round out a collection. 


OF DAFFODILS AND....... 

Persephone 

THE BEST DAFFODIL. Several times recently I have seen Tete-a- 
Tete referred to as “the best miniature daffodil.” Each time, 1 have been 
reminded of the old joke; 

Q: “How’s your wife?” 

A: “Compared to what?” 

To be sure Tete-a-Tete is a most satisfactory small daffodil, for certain 
uses in selected locations. For more than thirty years I have found it to be a 
good “doer” and one that responds well to a wide range of growing 
conditions, soil types, variable seasons, and different climates. 

However, if one is selecting miniature daffodils for planting in a trough 
garden, Tete-a-Tete is not even in the running. In fact, it would look like a 
pig in a parlor. For this purpose one wants bulbs of species like N. 
calcicola, N. rupicola, N. watieri, small forms of bulbocodium (species 
and hybrids) and other small hybrids like Flomay. In other words, daffodils 
that look right in scale and proportion with companion plants like the tiny 
poppies, creeping veronica and gypsophila, or the smallest forms of 
primulas and pentstemons, et al. 

Tete-a-Tete is even too large and coarse to use in small on-the-ground 
gardens, with the species cyclamens, Johnny-jump-ups, slightly larger 
alpines like Geranium dalmaticum, Arenarria montana, Campanula 
War/eyensis, and the alpine asters and pinks. In areas like this hybrids 
such as Arctic Morn, Sennocke, Snipe, Greenshank, Poppet, or even the 
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taller April Tears, Hawera, or Xit are suitable. 

Of course this leaves many places where Tete-a-Tete will look effective 
and do well—and since it is readily available at reasonable prices, it can be 
a bulb investment that gives excellent dividends for money spent. 

But, “best”—no. In fact, I’m inclined to think of any “best” daffodil 
being like the elusive Mrs. Harris in Martin Chuzzlewit — 1 “there ain’t no 
sech thing.” 

ABOUT THAT NAME THOUGH, There is one thing that Tete-a- 
Tete is always good for, however, and that is a heated argument—about 
whether it should have one, two, or three florets per stem. The literal 
translation of the name means head-to-head, but this expression is 
idiomatic and it refers to an intimate, private meeting of two people. Thus 
the school of thought that believes the desirable type should have two 
florets per stem. 

By this time everything that could be said, has been said on this 
subject. I’ll only add one item of possible amusement and/or interest. One 
writer, seeking to use irony to clinch her argument, wondered if, by 
analogy, we should expect Jumblie to be jumbled, or to find spiders on 
Cobweb? 

Well, the answer to this is “no.” Jumblie was named for the poem 
about The Jumblies by Edward Lear; and Cobweb was one of the fairies in 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, as were Peaseblossom, Quince and 
Mustardseed. Then, we have Titania, who was queen of the fairies. 

If that Brogden seedling, pictured on the cover of the Journal (March 
’89) is a portent of things to come, then we might expect a black-cupped 
daffodil before long, and it could be called Oberon. But, come to think of it, 
that name is already taken. It was given to a triandrus hybrid, registered in 
1930 by Sir Algernon Thomas—who was honored for his long and 
distinguished service to science and education in New Zealand. 

According to Guy Wilson, he was probably the pioneer of all New 
Zealand daffodil raisers. He took up the hybridization of daffodils as 
experiments related to his botanical studies but became so fascinated that 
he continued to raise seedlings until his Auckland garden became famous 
throughout the Dominion and other parts of the world. He only named a 
few of his seedlings. In addition to Oberon he raised a fine yellow trumpet, 
maned Prime Minister; but Guy Wilson’s favorite was Infanta, “one of the 
daintiest and most charming little hybrids” he had ever seen. 

Apparently all of the rare miniature species did especially well in the 
light volcanic soil of the Thomas garden. Among other notable species he 
had a wonderful colony of N. triandrus pulchellus. This was considered 
remarkable at the time and I daresay it would be equally so today! It would 
be interesting to know if Oberon and Infanta might still be found growing in 
New Zealand. 

ABOUT OTHER NAMES. Sometimes the name comes before the 
daffodil and sometimes the latter never arrives! I remember an eager 
young man who burst on the daffodil scene like a comet rushing across the 
sky. I can still see him at a daffodil dinner meeting at the Red Fox Tavern in 
Middleburg. The room was lit by candlelight, firelight, and the light of zeal 
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in the young man’s eyes, as he informed me that he was going to develope 
a red-trumpet daffodil,...and call it Young Blood! 

I don’t know what ever happened to him. He shortly left the daffodil 
scene and so far as I know he never developed a red-trumpet hybrid. 

Someone else did develope a red-trumpet daffodil and I could never 
forget that fact. Like Mary Queen of Scots and Calais, it made a lasting 
impression on me. The name was Uncle Remus. As it happened 1 was 
sitting at the big lazy susan table in our kitchen, eating a turkey sandwich 
when the mail came in, with Jefferson-Brown’s catalogue, listing a few 
bulbs to “go” of Uncle Remus. 

The picture and the description were really eye catching—then my eye 
lit on the price! I bit down, hard , and gulped. Wow, what a price for a 
daffodil bulb! A moment later I realized what I had done (or rather what 
Uncle Remus had done to me). I had broken off a front tooth...and 
swallowed it! 

The price of getting a porcelain replacement to fill that gap in my smile 
cost far more than a bulb of Uncle Remus would have. Somehow, even 
when the price came down to what I could afford 1 just didn’t care to add 
that cultivar to my collection! 

ABOUT NAME CHANGES. Recently I saw a picture of what 
appeared to me to be one of the many forms of N. asti/nensis I have grown 
over the years. Then, I looked at the name, Narcissus jacetanus var. 
uascon/cus. “Oh gosh” I thought, “there they go again”—i. e. the 
“splitters!” 

Botanists generally fall into one of two groups, the lumpers or the 
splitters, and like a pendulum they swing as far as they can go in one 
direction, then turn and start swinging in the opposite direction, causing 
nothing but trouble to those of us who just want to grow our flowers and 
have a vague idea of what they are! 

Before the present generation of splitters gets too carried away I’d like 
to offer a word of caution. Tradition tells us that the botanist, Sweet, “went 
mad, trying to straighten out the knotted string which holds the whole 
bunch of golden daffodils together.” Some contemporaries insisted there 
was good basis for the tradition. That he died in Bedlam is a fact, and this 
occurred just a short time after he had a spirited discussion about 
botanical splitting, with Canon Ellacombe at Bitton. 

As if the botanists weren’t depraved enough, the taxonomists are 
perhaps even worse. In the Alpine Garden Society Bulletin I found an apt 
observation written by Rhinanthus: 

“They say cornus is dying, some say dead. 

Dead without honor, we think the Botanical Magazine said; 

For now, it’s Chamaepericlymenum , 

Unless the man who named it lied; 

In any case, we think he has been shot, 

As a precautionary measure, 

Whether he did or not.” 

THEM’S MY SENTIMENTS! 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 

San Francisco, California, March 16, 1989 

(Abridged from the report of the Secretary) 

A regular meeting of the Board of Directors was held at the Cathedral Hill Hotel, San 
Francisco, March 16, 1989, with 45 directors and two guests present. Mrs. Marvin V. 
Andersen, President, presided; Ms. Marilynn J. Howe, Secretary, recorded. 

REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 

President Andersen asked the Board for a moment of silence in memory of Murray Evans, 
Grant Mitsch, and Tom Bloomer. 

SECRETARY: Ms. Howe asked that the minutes of the Concordville meeting be approved 
as mailed. Mr. Ezell, seconded. Motion carried. 

TREASURER: (Ms. Howe read Mrs. Moore’s report.) My general comment on the financial 
statement is that our situation has improved a little this year. In 1988 we took in the largest 
amount for dues ever, over $17,500, roughly $3,400 more than 1987. It is important to keep 
our present members and, also get new ones. Our expenses for sales were in excess of 
income because the bill for Daffodils to Show and Grow came in late December and only fifty 
copies were sold before the end of the year. This additional income is from copies of old 
issues sold earlier in the year This past year we had a contribution of $2,500 for color in the 
Journal to be used for Vols. 25 and 26. The donor has been pleased with the color in the 
Journal. The amount spent for newsletters almost tripled which shows that our RVP’s are 
working to keep up membership. Liquid assets were about $73,000, almost $5,700 more than 
1987. 

At this time I wish to thank Lucy King for her audit of this year’s report. She is well qualified 
and does a thorough job. The Treasurer’s job is to co-sign checks and to prepare the reports 
for the Society and the Government. I couldn’t do any of this if the Executive Director didn’t 
provide the information. Leslie Anderson has been most cooperative and I’m sure most of 
you know what Leslie has done for the Society. Many things are above and beyond the call of 
duty. This relationship has given me the opportunity to know her better, and Leslie, I thank 
you for your help and your work for the Society. I hope you'll have time now to enjoy your 
daffodils. (For detailed report Journal, June 1989, p. 214) 

AUDITOR REPORT: See Journal, June 1989, page 216.) 

PRESIDENT: President Andersen asked Board approval of the following actions of the 
Executive Committee. 

1. Approved the purchase of a computer for the Executive Directors office. 

2. Approved Mrs. Glenda Ross-Smith of Knoxville, Tennessee, as Southern Regional 
Director filling the unexpired term of Mrs. Richard Roof, resigned. 

3. Approved the recommendation of Mrs. Paul Gripshover as Executive Director effective 
April 1, 1989. 

Motion to confirm these actions carried. 

She thanked Leslie Anderson for all her hard and dedicated work over the past 5% years. The 
Board gave Miss Anderson a round of applause. The President announced the Handbook 
Committee has been busy and a new handbook should be ready by 1990. She stated that the 
changes recommended by the Finance Committee have been executed. 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: Mr. Romine had no report at this time. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: Mrs. Gripshover stated that she had met with the Regional 
Vice Presidents prior to the Board Meeting. 

REPORTS OF THE REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS: Reports were received from all nine 
regions. 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: Miss Anderson thanked the Board for allowing her to serve the 
Society for 5!4 years. She has enjoyed the work and has made many new friends. She wished 
the new Executive Director good wishes and asked the Board to support Mrs. Gripshover in 
her new job. 

REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE: (Condensed from full reports on file with the 
Secretary.) 
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AWARDS: Mrs. Bourne reported that she corresponded with 40 show chairmen this year. 
She has sent the Red-White Blue Ribbons to Northern Ireland and the Daffodil Society of 
England She stated that show schedules came in very slowly this year. Out of the first ten 
shows scheduled, by the time it was necessary to ship ribbons, she had not even received 
their schedules for approval. It was necessary to contact four shows four times for their 
schedules. Even though instructions were printed in the Journal as to procedure, groups still 
are not following rules. She asked for any suggestions for the Awards Chairman as to how 
improvements can be made. 

BREEDING AND SELECTION: Dr. Bender reported that the hybridizers’ breakfast will be 
held Saturday morning, March 18. Clive Postles will be the featured speaker. Dr. Bender 
stated that he had an inquiry regarding the Thompson prize for a fragrant Double Daffodil. 
He indicated that there were no contestants and that the prize money was transferred to the 
General Fund. 

CLASSIFICATION: Mr, Hatfield reported that he had received inquiries about the following 
cultivars, Cairngorm 2 Y-W, Cindywood 2 W-Y, Hambledon 2 YW-WYY, and Vernal Prince 
2 W-G YY. Letters have been written to the growers, breeders, or the RHS for a clarification 
or correction of their classification. The catalogues of the main growers of show daffodils are 
being cross checked with the ADS Data format for complete descriptions. He has also asked 
David Jackson and Peter Ramsey to help update the classification of the many Australian 
and New Zealand cultivars. 

DATA BANK: Dr. Throckmorton announced that a new Daffodils to Show and Grow has 
been published. He announced that RHS has published a new Daffodil Checklist which 
contains all 23,000 registered names, classification where known, breeder, and date of 
registration. He asked all members to send corrections to him for review and/or inclusion in 
the Data Bank. 

EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: Mrs, Frank stated that the Journal is still printed quarterly, it 
is still delivered to the post office quarterly, but it is often slow, very slow, after that. The Post 
Office allows 30 days to deliver bulk mail, and quite often used all 30 days. The Journal cost 
$16,915.77 and brought in $1,250.29 in ads making the net Journal cost almost $1,000,00 
under the estimate. These excess funds indicates that the cost of a members’ roster can be 
included in this budget. She stated that there is still a constant need for new articles. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: (Ms. Howe read Mrs. Moore’s report.) At its meeting last fall, the 
Finance Committee adopted as its primary objective providing as high a level of stable 
income as possible without imposing the portfolio to extreme fluctuations in principal. In 
adherence to this objective it was recommended that the shares of Prudential Bache 
Government Plus Fund be sold and reinvested. The shares were sold the first of December, 
and $30,000.00 was invested in a C.D. and the remainder put in the Savings Account. The 
Committee recommended that a computer be purchased for the Society with the funds 
raised by last year’s lottery and auction. The computer was purchased this past January. 
INTERMEDIATES: Mrs. Wilson reported that the committee is still collecting data from 
ADS members and growers regarding flowers to be put on a permanent list. A preliminary list 
was published in the ADS Journal and several local societies are putting intermediates in 
their show schedules for 1989. We are anxiously awaiting the results of these exhibits to give 
us practical information for the future. As this information is analyzed, the results will be 
made available to the Board and the general membership. She encouraged all interested 
parties to submit their suggestions for inclusion of flowers on the list and any additional 
comments they wish to make. 

JUDGES AND SCHOOLS: Mrs. Liggett reported that as of March 15,1989, there were four 
new Student Judges and one Accredited Judge. Three make-ups were held and eight 
students took the exams. Three Accredited Judges, one Student and one Accredited Judge 
Retired were lost. There are a total of 227 Accredited Judges, 52 Student Judges, and 32 
Accredited Judges Retired. Total Judges: 311 plus 3 Appointed Judges. 

LIBRARY: Mrs. Owen reported that seven books were checked out in 1988. 
MEMBERSHIP: (Ms. Howe read Mr. Erlandson’s report.) He stated that as of February 8, 
1989, the membership stood at 1814 an increase of about 36 over the total reported last year. 
About 10% reside outside the U.S.A. He stated that of the 1814,98 are delinquent. He has 
sent letters to all of these members. His plan of action is to add new members and hold on to 
ones we have. He also expressed gratitude to Valle Wells and the 26% increase in 
membership in Massachusetts. 
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MINIATURES: (Ms. Howe read Mrs, Mackinney’s report.) In 1988 there were three articles 
on miniature daffodils published in the Journal, March, June and December. She noted that 
there are an increasing number of entries in the miniature classes in our shows. She stated 
that there were a number of misnamed miniature daffodils exhibited in 1988 shows that 
received ADS awards. She hoped the refresher course held in San Francisco would help the 
neophyte and experienced judge. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Mrs. Turner reported 38 rentals of our slide programs since April 1988. 
Income was $412.50 and expenses of 336.65. The rental fee was raised to $15 00 for ADS 
members and $20.00 for non members. The “Daffodil Primer” was by far the most 
requested, followed by “Landscaping with Daffodils" and the Mitsch Havens program. She 
asked for donations of slides so she may construct new programs. She asked anyone who 
wished slides to reserve early to ensure the set is available. 

PUBLICATIONS: (Ms. Howe read Mrs. Cartwright’s report.) Her report stated that 
advertising for the March Journal was solicited in December. Twelve letters were sent and 
eight ads were received. She said advertising is slowly picking up. She had obtained three 
bids for publication of the roster based on printing 1000 copies. She received bids of $519.00, 
$676.00 and $1,512.00 This is for 36 pages (last roster was 32), no cover, and camera ready 
She recommends mailing the roster with the September Journal in an envelope. She 
recommended accepting the lowest bid. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: Mr. Stettinius stated that the main project during 1988 was the 
Christmas catalogue experiment. As you will remember, at the fall meeting a decision was 
made to abandon the project on an on going basis. I have not received an analysis of income 
but do understand the Heaths received 30 to 40 orders from their participation. Perhaps the 
major surprise—a negative one—was the lack of sale of any of the cufflinks and earrings. 
They have been brought to California and are on sale in the boutique. The committee did not 
function as a full committee as only four of the regions appointed representatives. 
REGISTRATIONS: Mrs. Anderson reported that she has just received the final report of the 
international Daffodil Checklist from the RHS. The checklist is a follow up of the old green 
Daffodil Checklist of 1 969 and may be ordered through the Executive Director. 
RESEARCH, HEALTH and CULTURE: The report of Dr. Elton Smith on Effects of 
Pre emergence Herbicides on Selected Narcissus Cultiuars has been received. The work 
was done by the Department of Horticulture at Ohio State University. In summary three 
pre-emergence herbicides were evaluated on four different cultivars. The herbicides were 
Devrinol, Surflan, and Endurance. The cultivars on which they were applied were February 
Gold, Golden Perfection, Barrett Browning and Geranium. The treatments using Devrinol 
and Surflan were rated satisfactory, while Endurance was rated not effective. The entire 
report will appear in the ADS Journal. The report on the Daffodil Fertilizer Demonstration 
Project was also received This work was coordinated by Dr. Wilbur Anderson and Dr. 
James Carstens of Washington State University and members of the American Daffodil 
Society. Three daffodil cultivars Salome, Sweetness, and Ceylon were treated with 
specifically formulated fertilizers which contained trace elements. Soil tests were made on 
each plot before the tests were initiated. The bulbs were weighed before and after the tests. 
After the tests the bulbs were tested by tissue analysis for the presence of the major elements 
and for trace elements. A companion article from Washington State University on Fertilizer 
Uptake in Relation to Growth Stages of Daffodils will be helpful in growing daffodils. This 
report will also appear in an issue of the ADS Journal. There are no new requests for funds 
nor any new recommendations for research work at this time. 

ROUND ROBINS: Mrs. Krahmer reported that there is one new robin. It is The Fragrance 
robin. If any one is interested in joining this robin please let her know. The health of other 
robins is varied. Two of the robins travel their round in rapid time. A couple of other ones 
move at a stately pace. One evidently moves along but 1 never receive much notice of its 
activity. Unfortunately, one robin seems to suffer from ‘bog down’ syndrome and my 
attempts by letter to diagnose the problems has not been successful so far, I hope to find out 
more about it during this convention. My hopes of starting more area robins had not 
progressed very far. I still think robins on this basis are a good idea, particularly for newer 
members of ADS and I do encourage the Regional Vice-Presidents to initiate such robins. 
Any suggestions for new robins are welcomed. 

SHOW REPORTER: Mrs. McKenzie said her report will appear in the September Journal. 
She also asked that if a new member is serving as a show chairman for the first time that a 
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member with more experience look over the show report to correct any errors or missing 
information. She needs to receive all show reports by the end of May so she can begin writing 
the Show Report. The deadline for that issue is July 5th of each year. 

TEST GARDEN AND WISTER AWARD: There are twenty-three American Daffodil Test, 
Trial and/or Display Gardens. She stated that she would like the board to consider or 
recommend a uniform signage, with a logo, that would advertise the garden as an ADS 
garden, Many of the gardens are in public areas such as college campuses, and city and 
county parks. A sign would serve to advertise the ADS while the gardens serve to advertise 
the daffodil. Also, it is recommended that these ADS gardens be considered as test gardens 
for the cultivars being tested for the Wister Award. At the present time Foxfire, Pitta and 
Chapeau are being tested, Each cultivar is tested for three growing seasons. As of this date 
no responses from the testers of Festivity have been received. She will report back to the 
board regarding Festivity this fall. An outside committee was appointed at the Fall ’88 Board 
Meeting to study the Wister Award. This committee has corresponded and is reviewing the 
procedures used and the significance of the award. The American Daffodil Society Wister 
Award should be an award that will be sought after by hybridizers as well as one that will 
recognize flowers of garden merit for the gardening public. This outside committee should 
have an evaluation and recommendations for Fall Board Meeting. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

RECOMMENDATIONS of the MINIATURE COMMITTEE: Mrs. Macneale moved the 
following on behalf of the Miniature Committee. Mr. Heath, seconded. 

[Resolved] 

1. Any named or numbered diminutive daffodil flower which appears graceful, with all its 
parts in proportion, may be considered a “miniature candidate”. 

2. The status of a named miniature candidate may exist for three years from the date of 
registration with the miniature committee. 

3. Such candidates may be shown in ADS shows by the originator and others and are eligible 
for ADS Awards in the miniature section. 

4. For inclusion on the ADS approved list of miniatures three growers of the candidate must 
recommend acceptance to the chairman of the miniature committee for action. 

5. As an integral part of the recommendation, each recommender must complete a simple, 
comprehensive form outlining performance characteristics as the candidate grows under 
his/her conditons. A photograph with a metric ruler of the foliage and flower of the candidate 
as it grows must be submitted with the application for approval for miniature status and 
addition to the approved list. 

Motion carried as amended. 

Mrs. Gripshover moved that all miniature candidates named prior to March 6, 1988 be 
grandfathered and they may be exhibited until such time as the grower has enough stock that 
he/she deems proper to part with them. Miss Bankhead, seconded. Motion carried. 
President Andersen tabled the balance of the agend items until Saturday March 18,1989, due 
to time constraints. 

The meeting was adjourned at 6:00 P.M. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 

The 34th Annual Membership meeting was held at the Cathedral Hill Hotel, San 
Francisco, California, on March 17, 1989. Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, President, presided; 
Ms. Marilynn J. Howe, Secretary, recorded. The required quorum of members were 
present. 

REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 

President Andersen thanked the convention committee for all their hard work. She asked for 
a moment of silence for the memories of Murray Evans, Tom Bloomer, and Grant Mitsch. 
She asked Ms. Marilynn Howe to say a few words about Tom Bloomer, and Dr. Tom 
Throckmorton to remember Grant Mitsch. Ms. Howe asked that the minutes of the last 
meeting be approved as published in the September Journal. Mr. Pannill moved acceptance. 
Mrs. Gill, seconded. Motion carried. Ms. Howe read the Treasurer’s Report. The report 
stated a net income of $385.30 for fiscal 1988. Our assets are more than $73,000.00 She 
thanked Lucy King for auditing the report. President Andersen stated that the Society has 
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maintained its financial position with the help of the auction and bulb draw. The revised 
Judges’ Handbook is due for publication next year. The Miniature Committee has new 
guidelines that were passed by the Board. The Intermediate Committee is continuing its 
work on a suggested list. The Finance Committee recommendations have been im¬ 
plemented. She asked all the members to help maintain our membership and help with 
encouraging new memberships. She announced the resignation of Miss Leslie Anderson, 
Executive Director, after 5*4 years of dedicated service to the Society, effective March 31, 
1989. Mrs. Paul Gripshover has agreed to accept the position as Executive Director effective 
April 1, 1989. President Andersen stated that a computer has been purchased for the 
Executive Director’s office. Leslie Anderson thanked the ADS for allowing her to serve as 
Executive Director. She has made many friends. The membership gave Miss Anderson a 
standing ovation. President Andersen announced the retirees from the Board. She thanked 
them for all of their hard work in service for the Society. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

Dr. William Bender of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, made the 
committee’s report. (See Journal, June 1989, page 210.) Serving with Dr. Bender on the 
nominating committee were Mrs. Virginia Perry, Virginia; V. Jack Yarbrough, Georgia; Mrs. 
David Gill, Ohio; Mrs. A. E. Cameron, California. No additional nominations were received 
from the floor. Dr. Bender moved that the nominations be accepted. Mrs. Gripshover of 
Ohio, seconded. The nominees were unanimously elected. 

MEDAL AWARDS 

The citation for the Silver Medal for outstanding and distinguished service was awarded to 
Eve Robertson of South Carolina. The citation for the Gold Medal for creative work of a 
preeminent nature in the understanding and advancement of daffodils was awarded to John 
Blanchard of England, 

There was no other business and the meeting was adjourned at 9:45 P.M. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING, March 18,1989 

A regular meeting of the new Board of Directors was held at the Cathedral Hill Hotel with 
44 Directors present. Mrs Marvin V, Andersen, President, presided and Ms. Marilynn J. 
Howe recorded. 

President Andersen welcomed the new members to the Board, 

1989 NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 

Dr Bender gave the report of the nominating committee for the offices of Secretary and 
Treasurer to be appointed for a one year term: Secretary, Marilynn J. Howe, California; 
Treasurer, Mrs. P.R. Moore, Jr., Virginia. Dr. Bender moved acceptance of the nominees. 
The nominees were elected. 

Dr. Bender presented the following slate for the Nominating Committee: Mrs. William 
Pardue, Ohio, Chairman; Mr. Robert Spotts, California; Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton, Iowa; 
Mrs. R.L. Armstrong, Virginia; Mrs. Wellington Wells, New Hampshire. Dr Snazelle, 
seconded, Motion to accept carried. 

President Andersen presented her appointments for Committee Chairmen, asking their 
acceptance. Mr. Ezell, seconded. Motion carried. (See Journal, June 1989, p. 212) 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 

President Andersen asked approval for the appointments to the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Jerrell moved acceptance of the Executive Committee. Motion carried. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE 

President Andersen appointed the following to the Finance Committee: Mrs. P R. Moore, 
Jr., Chairman, Joseph Stettinius, Mrs. Richard M. Turner, Jack Romine, Ms Marilynn 
Howe. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

President Andersen stated that the Intermediate Committee and Wister Awards motions will 
be deferred until the Fall Board Meeting. 

NEW BUSINESS 

FUTURE CONVENTION SITES: 1990 Calloway Gardens, Georgia, Mrs. Leslie M. Ager, 
Chairman; 1991 Indianapolis, Indiana, Mrs. Walter G. Vonnegut, Chairman; 1992 Columbus, 
Ohio. 

BYLAWS REVIEW COMMITTEE: President Andersen announced the appointment of a 
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committee to review the bylaws. She stated that several members have spoken to her about 
a review of the bylaws especially the composition of the Board. She stated that each region 
has an RVP and three regional directors, however many of the regions, because of their size, 
do not have equitable representation on the board. She also stated that a number of 
committees has grown over the years and she feels that perhaps some of the committees 
may be combined. She appointed the following to the committee: Mr. Jack S. Romine, 
California, Chairman; Mrs. Paul Gripshover, Ohio; Mr. Donald King, Virginia. She asked the 
committee to report back at the fall Board Meeting. If anyone has suggestions for the 
committee please send them to Jack Romine, Chairman. 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION IN THE USA: President Andersen said that she has 
had some requests for the ADS to hold a World Convention perhaps in 1992 in conjunction 
with Ameriflora. She stated that the logistics are difficult because the USA is so much larger 
than other countries where previous World Conventions have been held. She asked Richard 

H. Frank, Tennessee, and William G. Pannill, Virginia, to report back to the board in the fall 
regarding the feasibility of hold a World Convention in the USA. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY ENDOWMENT FUND: Mrs. Moore has suggested 
that anyone wishing to make a donation in the memory of an individual should do so. The 
money would be placed in trust, and th^ interest earned would go for special projects at the 
discretion of the Board. 

JUDGES HANDBOOK COMMITTEE: Mrs, Liggett gave the report on behalf of committee, 

I. Deviation from anatomical perfection shall be penalized under form according to the 
severity of the imperfection. 

2. An exhibit shall not contain a flower that is mutilated. Example, missing sheath. 

3. Judges’ refreshers held at annual meetings shall be open only to Accredited Judges, 
Accredited Judges Retired, and Student Judges and shall not be part of convention program. 

4. A $3.00 fee shall be paid to the Judges and Schools Chairman in order to attend the 
refresher course. 

5. The Accreditation Fee shall be raised from $2.00 to $10.00 

6. Accredited Judges shall be required to judge at least once every three years. 

7. Accredited Judges shall be required to exhibit and win a blue ribbon at least once every 
three years. 

Mr Frank moved acceptance of these rules for inclusion in the new Handbook Dr, 
Throckmorton, seconded. Motion carried. 

NATIONAL SHOW SCHEDULE: Mr. Frank moved the adoption of a National Show 
Schedule to be prepared by the Awards Chairman and approved by the Handbook 
Committee. Classes for Single Stems and Vases of Three may be expanded or reduced to 
meet regional needs with the approval of the ADS Awards Chairman. Local Awards may not 
be given at National Shows. Mrs. Bourne, seconded. Motion carried. 

ADS AWARDS: Mr. Frank moved that ‘All ADS Awards must score at least 93 points'. Mr, 
King, seconded. Motion was defeated. 

STUDENT JUDGES. Mr. King moved that Student Judges may not participate in awards 
that are selected by the entire panel of judges. This includes the selection of the gold, white 
and rose ribbons and any other award voted on by t he entire panel. This rule covers all ADS 
shows. Mr. Frank, seconded. Motion carried. 

DEPOSITORY: Mrs. Gripshover asked the Board to approve a resolution that Hunter 
Savings Association of Ohio be the depository for the Checking and Savings Accounts. Mr. 
Stettinius stated that he felt that organizations like the American Daffodil Society should not 
do business with Savings and Loans. Mrs. Turner, a member of the Finance Committee, 
stated that the Finance Committee recommended that the depository should be in a Bank 
insured by the F.D.I.C. Mrs. Gripshover was authorized to find another depository whose 
deposits were insured by F.D.I.C. 

MEMBER BROCHURE: Mrs. Gripshover asked members who have them to cut off the 
back of the brochure with the old prices. If members need envelopes to mail in membership 
applications please contact her, 

ROSTER: Mr Frank moved that we print 1800 copies of the roster and that it be mailed 
before the end of the year. Miss Bankhead, seconded. Motion carried. 

REMINDER Fall Board Meeting is scheduled for September 16 at 9:00 A.M. Finance 
Committee will meet in the morning and Handbook Committee in the afternoon of the 
proceeding day, September 15, 1989. 
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TOM BLOOMER 


1905-1989 

It is with the deepest sadness that we record the passing of 
Tom Bloomer on 9th March, 1989. 

Mr. Bloomer had not been in good health for several years 
and was largely confined to his home. Nevertheless he 
maintained a lively and deep interest in daffodils and the 
activities of the Northern Ireland Daffodil Group and all its 
individual members. Though unable to attend meetings, which 
were often held in Ballymena, Tom always enjoyed the de¬ 
briefing sessions afterwards in his own home. Those of us 
fortunate enough to be invited, enjoyed the courteous hospi¬ 
tality which he and his daughter Sidley dispensed so gener¬ 
ously. 

Much has already been written about Tom Bloomer and his 
great work and many achievements with daffodils. Though his 
passing and the cessation of his work is such a great loss to the 
daffodil fraternity, it is as a cheerful loyal friend—with twinkling 
humour, a wise and tactful counsel, an encouraging and 
paternal influence and as a model of courtesy that those of us 
privileged to know him well, will miss him most. Over the years 
Tom became an ever welcome guest in our home and many of 
our daffodil visitors enjoyed the opportunity to get to know and 
talk at length with one of the “daffodil greats.” 

The daffodil Mentor was named in his honour as a personal 
tribute by the writer and as a reflection of his standing in 
Northern Ireland daffodil circles. Sartoria, in turn, reflects the 
“true gentleman” Tom Bloomer image, of good taste, elegance 
and style. Everything about Tom was neat, clean, tidy and well 
ordered—perhaps even fastidious. Hygiene in his bulb shed 
was total and his daffodil beds were made up and planted with 
regimental precision. Such varieties as White Star, Silent 
Valley, Golden Joy, Golden Jewel, Vernal Prince and Ravenhill 
will provide a fitting memorial of his great achievements in the 
breeding and development of really beautiful exhibition 
daffodils. 

Tom was predeceased ten years ago by his wife, Flo, who 
was most supportive in all his work and a constant staging 
companion at all daffodil shows. He is survived by his son Tom, 
daughters Sidley and Aileen, and three grandsons, Christopher 
and Roger Bloomer and Mark Elliott, and to them we extend 
most sincere sympathy. 
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BEST DAFFODILS FOR “RED NECKS” TO GROW 

WELDON CHILDERS, Carbon Hill, Alabama 

Although I have been a life member of the American Daffodil Society 
since Bill Ticknor was Executive Director and have grown daffodils for a 
number of years before I became a member, the first daffodil show that I 
ever attended was the national show at the Memphis Convention in ’86. 
After a few hours of looking over the exhibits, I decided that 1 would like to 
give showing a try because it appeared my flowers compared favorably to 
many of the award winners there. 

I began showing in 1987 and have exhibited at the Mississippi Shows 
held in Clinton and Hernando three times each. I have listed here 24 
cultivars that I have grown quite a while and one that I have had only a 
short time to recommend to growers in this part of the country (north 
Alabama) and similar environs. The one that I have had only a short time is 
Dr. Throckmorton’s Cherry Bounce, 3 W-R, registered in 1975. It is 
included because it was awarded the Gold Ribbon at the ’89 Southern 
Regional Show in Hernando. The other 24 cultivars have done very well in 
years of drought, and years with much more rain than normal. Regardless 
of conditions, these seem to give me a high percentage of show-quality 
blooms. Most have been awarded ribbons in either Clinton or Hernando. 

The most consistant split corona that I grow is Mistral, 11 W-Y, 
(Gerritsen 1965). It is rather large, has good substance and a strong stem. 
My best tazetta is Falconet, 8 Y-R, (Mitsch 1979), which has numerous 
florets per stem and wonderful color. No other Division 8 that I grow can 
compare with it. 

I grow quite a few jonquils. The most consistant winner is the golden 
oldie Trevithian, 7 Y-Y, (Morrill 1927), a small late cultivar which 
multiplies like mad, and Quail, 7 Y-Y, (Mitsch 1974), which occasionally 
will have five florets, the last and smallest may have only five petals. 

The most beautiful cyclamineus that I grow is Greenlet, 6 W-WYY, 
(Fowlds 1969), which must be examined closely in order to be properly 
appreciated. Also excellent are the old favorites Beryl, 6 Y-O, (P. Williams 
1907) and Willett, 6 Y-Y, (Mitsch 1966) which was named as best 
cyclamineus daffodil at the Clinton show this year. 

I recently acquired some triandrus cultivars which I think will do well 
here, but the tried and true Division 5’s are Tuesday’s Child, 5 W-Y, 
(Blanchard 1964), and Hawera, 5 Y-Y, (Thomson 1938), which captured 
the Miniature White Ribbon at the ’89 Hernando Show. 

Tahiti, 4 Y-R, (Richardson 1956) is usually good for an award in the 
doubles class and blooms consistantly with little or no greening on the 
sepal petals. I have recently purchased some Throckmorton small cups in 
addition to Cherry Bounce which I have high hopes for, however the 
Division 3’s which have done well here over the years are Irish Coffee, 3 
Y-YYO, (Mitsch 1967) and Dream Castle, 3 W-W, (Mitsch 1963). 

In the large cup category I recommend Eastern Dawn, 2 W-P, (G. 
Wilson 1965), Pastel Gem, 2 Y-YPP, (Mitsch 1975), Paradise, 2 W-W, 
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(Board 1965), Asteroid, 2 Y-Y, (Havens 1977), Classic, 2 W-Y, (Mitsch 
1976), in my opinion one of the most beautiful of all daffodils, and 
Wahkeena, 2 W-Y, (Evans 1977), which won Best Novice Daffodil two 
years ago at the Clinton Show. 

The really good doers among the trumpets are Bravoure, 1 W-Y, (Van 
der Wereld 1976), Red Curtain, 1 Y-R, (W. Backhouse 1956), the 
magnificent Descanso, 1 W-Y, (Evans 1965), the ever faithful Lunar Sea, 1 
Y-W, (Mitsch 1954) which is always good for an award, and the delicate 
and petite At Dawning, 1 W-P, (Mitsch 1975), which was much admired 
this year at Clinton. 

Southerners, and those in similar climates, who have cultivars which 
do not do well when first planted should not despair. Give them time. I had 
At Dawning and Pastel Gem six or seven years before they began bearing 
quality flowers here. It takes some cultivars much longer than others to 
adapt to our southern growing conditions. Many people will tell you that it 
is difficult to grow doubles and whites in the South. This is only partially 
true. There are some doubles which will not open and some whites which 
are puny and will die out, but there are a goodly number of doubles and 
whites which do very well here. Don’t give up on these types. It is worth 
the trouble when you see the blooms each spring. 

I would like to urge growers who have not shown their flowers to begin 
doing so. It is gratifying to see your flowers on the show table, especially if 
they have won some awards. But the best part about showing is the people 
you meet. Daffodil people are the most beautiful people in the world! 


COMING EVENTS 


March 29-31, 1990 

April 18-20, 1991 
April 23-25, 1992 


ADS Convention, Callaway Gardens, 
Pine Mountain, Georgia 
ADS Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana 
ADS Convention, Columbus, Ohio 


TWEENY DAFFODILS REDUX 

Jane BlRCHFIELD, Abingdon, Virginia 

It has been twenty-five years since some members of the ADS first 
proposed adoption of a special list of intermediate daffodils that would 
serve as a buying guide for growers and be the official list used for special 
collection classes in daffodil shows. 

The need for such a list seemed obvious when the approved list of 
miniatures was adopted by the society in 1963. Prior to this time 
miniatures and intermediates were usually lumped together, being divided 
into four groups, i.e. those under six inches in height and those six to 
twelve inches—in both species and hybrids. 
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In most shows only one class 
was provided for each of these 
groups and the resulting mixed 
bag was almost impossible to 
evaluate fairly and neither the 
smallest nor the large ones could 
be seen to advantage. To make 
the problem even more con¬ 
fusing, frequently the same 
species or hybrid might be ex¬ 
hibited in both classes—de¬ 
pending on how they responded 
to different cultural conditions— 
and the situation was, generally, 
“Quate chiotic” as a lady from 
Down Under described it. 

When the miniatures were 
given a special list and there 
were definite guide lines for ex¬ 
hibiting them, an immediate im¬ 
provement was obvious—as far 
as the miniatures were 
concerned. 


However, this left a lot of disappointed rejects that had to be 
considered as intermediates, or tweenies. How many, could be assumed 
by the fact that the Miniature Symposium just preceding adoption of the 
approved list included 48 names—over 20 of which were tweenies. 
Further, show reports of the period show that every collection of 
miniature and dwarf daffodils usually included almost as many tweenies as 
miniatures. 

The proposal for an approved list of tweenies, and a tentative list of 
daffodils that would qualify, was in direct response to requests from 
interested growers and exhibitors in all parts of the country following the 
’64 show season. 

The first step taken toward this end was in 1965 when the regional 
show, The Golden Years (held April 14, Middleburg, Va.), provided a 
special, non-competitive class called Sa/on des Refuses where specimens 
of tweenies could be exhibited for study and comment by visitors, 
exhibitors, and judges. 

This display attracted an extraordinary amount of interest and 
resulted in a lot of valid information and response by well-qualified people, 
making it readily apparent that something should be done about giving the 
tweenies greater recognition and support. 

In 1966 the Washington Daffodil Society set up a similar display, under 
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the same name (see photo), and it attracted even more widespread 
interest. That same season the Garden Club of Virginia Show included a 
special trophy class for a collection of tweenies and supplied a special list 
(including 56 hybrids and species) of those that would qualify for the 
trophy. 

This special class attracted more entries than any other collection 
class in the show and the varied assortment of entries included nearly 
every item on the list. 

It was during this season that Matthew Zandbergen became interested 
in the project. After visiting a garden where most of the tweenies were 
being grown and learning about the special displays and classes where 
they had been featured, he offered a special award of desirable bulbs if 
more classes could be provided in shows the following season. 

An article in the ADS Journal (Dec. ’66) announced the award, told 
how shows might include classes that would qualify, and included a list of 
qualifying cultivars. 

In response, a total of 22 daffodil show committees sent for application 
forms. These included a copy of the list and required the following 
information: Name, place, and date of show—along with a copy of show 
schedule; number of collections entered and list of all different daffodils 
entered; name and address of winning exhibitor and names of daffodils in 
the winning entry; plus a request for comments, including suggestions for 
names of daffodils that might be added to or excluded from the initial list. 

Of the 22 shows that requested information, all included the special 
class in their ’67 shows. Of this total one show had to be cancelled due to 
weather, two shows had no entries, and another two shows had entries 
but the judges did not select a “first.” 

In the remaining 17 shows over 50 collections were entered and these 
included nearly all of the 62 different daffodils that were now on the list. In 
every case the show committees reported great interest on the part of 
exhibitors and visitors and asked that the class be continued. 

Matthew Zandbergen was most enthusiastic about the reponse and 
the winning exhibitors were delighted with their awards. (Each received 
five bulbs of April Tears; four each of Skylon, Jack Snipe, Untie, and Little 
Witch; six of N. cyc/amineus; and three of N. watieri.) 

This certainly seemed like an idea whose time had come. However, at 
the ADS Board Meeting that fall, the idea met with strong opposition by a 
few members (on the theory that it would cause “further fragmentation”) 
and the result was that the ADS would not sponsor any more collection 
classes for tweenies nor approve a list of those that would qualify, and, 
further stipulated that no mention of such a class could be included in 
official publications of the society, e. g. the Journal. 

The shows that had already applied for permission to include the class 
the following season were advised to: 1. Schedule such a class if so 
desired; 2. Name the class anything they liked but not to imply that the 
class was sponsored by the ADS . (Bulb awards were supplied by that 
great private donor—Anon!) 

Since that time only efforts by single shows or individuals have done 
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anything to promote the growing and showing of the tweenies. Now and 
again Brent Heath, of the Daffodil Mart, has offered bulb awards in 
memory of his father, George, another producer who had a special 
fondness for the little daffodils; and MTDS has included a five-stem 
collection for a number of years. 

A few individuals have promoted the tweenies by giving talks and 
programs, conducting workshops, setting up displays during the season, 
and wherever possible, entering non-trophy collection classes for Divisions 
5 through 10, using only the intermediates. 

For seven years the Daffodil Test Committee of the GCVA made it a 
point to include one or more each of the miniatures and tweenies in annual 
test collections. Also, during this period the WDS offered a collection plus 
several single miniatures and tweenies in their annual bulb sales. 

Another attempt to revive the idea was made in 1976—again turned 
down. (This time the excuse was fear of providing a “splinter group.”} 

Now the idea has surfaced again, and once again there are members 
who oppose the whole notion of having an approved list—their main 
contention being that any show could offer a trophy for a collection of 
tweenies, be they so minded, and these could include any of the daffodils 
listed under Height #2 in the Data Bank. 

Well, that ol* dog won’t hunt 1 Just one reason being that many 
daffodils listed under height #2 are completely out of scale and/or size in 
one dimension or another (i. e. size of flower, width of stem and foliage, or 
overall size of plant) for consideration as desirable tweenies. 

Another reservation insists that only Divisions 1, 2, and 3 should be 
included. This idea was advanced in the beginning and after being given 
careful consideration by a number of well qualified people was dismissed. 
It is no more valid now than it was then. 
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There are also questions about how to go about selecting the tweenies 
that should go on a list. I think the sensible solution is to select a few 
daffodils that are generally recognized which obviously meet the desired 
criteria. These might include Fairy Circle, Dainty Miss, Picador, Jade, 
Estrellita, and others of similar size and proportions and use them as a 
basis of comparison. 

I would also suggest the advisability of setting up special plantings in 
every public trial, test, or display garden possible, in which all proposed 
daffodils would be grown together in a separate bed, where their response 
to growing conditions, soil type, cultural practice, season, and climate 
could be observed—and used as a basis for comparison. (I might add here 
that 1 have also suggested this be done with miniatures.) 

Further, 1 would suggest that every show include a special Salon des 
Refuses class where miniatures as well as tweenies could be entered for 
study and comment—when there is any question of classification and 
identification, as well as inclusion or exclusion from either list. 

Beginning now, I think it would be helpful to set up one or two Round 
Robins for members who are presently interested, or might be encouraged 
to try some of the tweenies. (The most valuable information assembled 
and recorded on miniatures, prior to adoption of the first list, came from 
the Round Robins —not from any one person nor any small group.) This is 
doubtless the best way for people to track down sources of old or rare 
cultivars—but it is by no means the only way these Robins could be useful 
and interesting. 

It would be helpful if every Regional Group would make it a point to 
encourage all members to devote some time and study to this proposal so 
that a final decision would reflect the thinking of a lot of members, not just 
the limited number who attend meetings. Fall and winter meetings would 
provide a good opportunity to start. 

Finally, we should realize that if we want to keep these interesting and 
rewarding little daffodils available, we are going to have to support and 
encourage the commercial growers who are willing to maintain stocks of 
them. Just this year one good source for bulbs in the UK went out of 
business, another has stopped shipping for the foreseeable future. (I might 
add that of more than 18 lists or catalogues of daffodil bulbs I received this 
year, all but a very few offer nothing more than the mass produced 
imported bulbs—giving one little choice from which to select. All are the 
same—only the prices differ!) 

To those who say “Why have an approved list?” Me, Isay, “Why not!” 
It is surely a good way to stimulate and maintain interest in an inarguably 
neglected group, that includes some of our most charming and rewarding 
daffodils. 

Once a list is approved I would then suggest having a challenge 
class—consisting of 15 stems—named in memory of Alec Gray. From 
1937 when he registered the first of his own seedlings, until the spring of ’86 
when he entered some stems at the RHS show in London, shortly before 
his death, he was in some instances the only, and in all cases the best. 
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source for bulbs of all the miniatures and intermediates. It is, in fact, 
thanks to him that we now have growing in our gardens (all over this 
country and in many other parts of the world) many of these delightful 
daffodils that otherwise might have been lost to cultivation. So, it seems to 
me that we should do no less than honor him in this way. 

The following list is suggested for “starters”—there will doubtless be 
many suggestions for additions and/or deletions (that is the purpose for 
having a comprehensive initial list and circulating it as widely as possible). 
It ivill be the responsibility of the Intermediate Committee to make final 
decisions and recommendations. 

The guidelines I used in compiling this list included: (a) is the daffodil in 
question, in fact, intermediate in size, between miniatures and standards 
as observed when grown and shown together; (b) are the older ones 
probably growing in gardens and available in reserve stocks; and (c) are 
the recent introductions available at the present time on one or more 
commercial grower’s list? 

I did not include any that might just be poorly grown standards in some 
gardens and I did not include any recently registered items that may not be 
available commercially. 

Items marked * are those I know to be available on one or more 
current commercial lists. Those marked + are the ones I feel sure are now 
to be found growing in gardens, or may be in reserve stocks of commercial 
growers. 

TENTATIVE LIST OF TWEENY DAFFODILS 


* Adoration 

* Early Arrival 

* Afterthot 

* Elwing 

* Akepa 

* Emporor’s Waltz 

* Alabaster 

+ Estrellita 

* Alice’s Pink 

+ Fairy Circle 

+ Apricot 

* Fairy Footsteps 

* April Princess 

+ Fairy Numph 

+ Auburn 

* First Date 

* Baby Doll 

* Flirt 

* Bantam 

* Flycatcher 

* Bartley 

* Foundling 

* Bell Song 

* Fruit Cup 

* Beryl 

+ Golden Cycle 

* Bushtit 

+ Goldette 

* Cameo Queen 

+ Goldsithney 

* Carib 

* Gold Strike 

* Cazique 

* x gracilis 

* Chickadee 

* Greenlet 

* Chipper 

* Harmony Bells 

* Clady Cottage 

* Hiawassee 

+ Clown 

* Honey Bells 

* Colleen Bawn 

* Honey Guide 


+ Cora Ann 
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* Cotinga 
+ Cowley 

+ Cutty Sark 
+ Daphne 

* Dainty Miss 
+ Dawn 

+ Delegate 

* Demitasse 

* Dik Dik 
+ Dipper 

* Double Blush 

* Lapwing 

* Lavender Lass 

* Le Beau 

+ Lemon Heart 

* Lemon Tree 

* Liberty Bells 

* Lilac Charm 

* Lintie 

+ Little Lass 

* Little Princess 

* Little Witch 

* March Sunshine 

* Melodious 

* Mission Bells 
+ Moongate 

* Moonshine 

* nanus 

* Niveth 

* Nor Nor 
+ Nuthatch 

* Nymphette 

* N. obua//aris 
+ N. odoratus 

* N. odorus 

* N. odorus plenus 

* Orange Queen 
+ Partridge 

+ Pearl of Dew 

* Peeping Tom 

* Pennybridge 
+ Pepper 

+ Perky 
+ Peter Piper 

* Petrel 

* Philomath 
+ Picador 


+ Ibis 
+ Impact 
+ x intermedium 

* Ivory Gull 
+ Jack Snipe 

* Jade 

* Jetfire 

* Kasota 

* Kewpie 

* Kinglet 

+ Lady Bee 

* Pueblo 
+ Puppet 

* Rapture 

* Reggae 

* Ringo 

* Rival 
+ Roger 

+ Rosedown 
+ Rosy Trumpet 
+ Roseanna 
+ Ruby 

* Saberwing 

* Sailboat 

* Samba 

* Satellite 

* Shimmer 
+ Shot Silk 

* Shuttlecock 

* Shy Face 

* Sidhe 

+ Silver Bells 
+ Skylon 

* Snoopie 

* Sparrow 

* Sputnik 

* Stint 

+ Stray Pink 

* Sugarbush 

* Sunapee 

* Sun Gem 

* Sunny Miss 

* Surface 

* Swallowcliff 

* Sweet Treat 

* Swift 

* Thalia 
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* Pic ul et 

* Pink Angel 
+ Pink Sprite 

+ Pleated Skirts 
+ Piper’s Barn 

* Pixie’s Pool 

* Proxy 

+ pseudo narcissus 
+ p. n. gayi 
+ p. n. obvallaris 


* Tiger Moth 

* Toto 

+ Tristesse 

* Vireo 

* Waterperry 

* Wendover 

* Wendy Walsh 

* White Caps 

* Willet 

* Winter Waltz 
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Achduart, 123* 

Amber Castle, 123* 

April Tears, 24 
Bethlehem (Nony), 251 
Boi, 53* 

Broomhill, 82 
Chinese Sacred Lily 
(N. chines is), 254 
Constantinople, 254 
Corbiers, 196* 

Churchman, 7 
Dainty Miss, 98 
Glendarroch, 193* 

Golden Jewel, 65* 

Halley’s Comet, 70* 

Indian Maid, 4* 

Intrigue, 4* 

Jerusalem, (Shelag), 251 
Lapine, 189* 

Lawless, 53* 

Lilac Charm, 70* 

Limey Circle, 227 
Luprena, 53* 

Mission Bells, 72 
N. bulbocodtum , 24 


N. cuafrecasasii, 56* 

N. kedraeanthu s, 56* 

N. longispathus , 1* 
Nitro, 53* 

Oryx, 72 
Overdraft, 53* 

Poet’s Way, 12* 
Predator, 53* 

Purbeck, 226 
Reference Point, 196* 
Seedlings 

Postles #10-57-76, 71* 

Brogden #x79/2, 129* 
Sidhe, 97 
Snowgleam, 7 
Stanway, 71* 

Starfall, 189* 
Stratosphere, 124 
Sun Gem, 189* 
Symptom, 53 
Top Notch, 12* 

Uptown, 53* 

White Star, 124 
Wild Oats, 53* 

Xit, 24 
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THE ENGLISH SEASON 1989 

GEORGE Tarry, Cheshire , England 

As many of you know, I attended the ADS Convention in San 
Francisco, my plans being made on the assumption that I could return in 
good time for my own flowering season in England. Perhaps I should have 
known that the only certainty about our climate is its unpredictability. We 
had no sign of winter weather during the first three months of the year and 
by early March the assessment of plant growth varied from two to five 
weeks in advance of the pattern for a good display of flowers for the major 
shows. By the time I left home for San Francisco about one third of my 
cultivars already had some blooms available and I wondered what would 
be left on my return at the beginning of April. Fortunately the temperature 
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fell so that flower development was slowed and as April was generally 
colder that the previous three months there were blooms available for the 
shows. The quality, however, tended to deteriorate as the season pro¬ 
gressed. There is no doubt that the finest flowers are produced by a period 
of pleasantly warm, bright weather as the flowers open after cool, damp 
conditions during the earlier stages of growth. 

Our first major show was the RHS in London on 11 April, rather earlier 
than the traditional date but evidently suitable for a great many exhibitors. 
The trophy classes attracted more exhibits than for several years and 
provided the highlight of the show. Seven growers competed for the 
Engleheart Cup for twelve cultivars bred and raised by the exhibitor with 
Clive Postles emerging successful for the third time with a balanced 
collection grown to the brightest possible standard. Nine were under 
number, supported by two from his current catalogue, Broadway Village, 
2 Y-YRR, and Flying Colours, 4 Y-Y, together with Nice Day, 3 W-GWW, 
which was Best Bloom when exhibited in this class in 1987. His closest 
challenger was John Blanchard who staged six under number and more 
familiar cultivars in Purbeck, 3 W-YYO, Bulbarrow, 2 Y-Y, Melbury, 2 
W-P, Badbury Rings, 3 Y-YYR, Casterbridge, 2 Y-O, and Ashmore, 2 
W-GWW. This shows how difficult it is to make further progress at this 
level, as confirmed by Brian Duncan who used ten named and two 
numbered blooms in his third prize collection. 

The Guy Wilson Memorial Vase was a match between Clive Postles 
and Brian Duncan with the placing in that order. 

No fewer than five amateurs staged in the Bowles Cup for 15 vases of 
three blooms and they provided a really magnificent display. Geoff Beil 
from Norwich was a dear winner to demonstrate the wisdom of his policy 



Viking and Pipit 
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Clive Pasties' Engleheart 



TARRY 


of concentrating on the cultivars which respond constantly to his 
conditions and cultural programme. He confirmed this policy by winning 
also the Richardson Cup Trophy for twelve single blooms. Some of his 
regular favorites, Ballyrobert, 1Y-Y, Golden Vale, 1Y-GYY, Mill Grove, 2 
Y-R, Rameses, 2 W-R, and Silver Surf, 2 W W, featured in both exhibits, 
but this year he provided a little variation by adding Ben Ledi, 2 W-GWW, 
and Ravenhill, 3 W-GYO. 

The competition for six cultivars raised outside Europe had an 
additional interest with Elise Havens bringing an exhibit from Oregon. Her 
limited length of stem detracted from the presentation of her flowers, but 
there was no doubt about the impression created by tl}e blooms especially 
Chaste, 1W W, Spring Morn, 2 Y-YYP, and White Tie, 3 W-W. Although 
placed second she must have gained some satisfaction that the winning 
exhibitor, Eddie Jarman, had used three of her father’s cultivars, Night 
Music, 4 W*P, Pink Silk, 1 W-P, and Resplendent, 2 Y-R. 

The single bloom classes were well contested although the quality 
tended to vary as might be expected in the peculiar seasonal conditions. 
Most of the winners came from the familiar list of recent seasons but one 
newcomer created quite a sensation, Altun Ha, 2 Y-W, which won all the 
prizes in its class and went on to take Best in Show for Ron Scamp. The 
Reserve went to Cherrygardens, 2 W-GPP, staged by John Blanchard. 
Both of these cultivars are very small stock and it is most unlikely that they 
will be seen outside Britain in the immediate future. Other winners to 
break the familiar pattern were Brian Duncan’s Ardress, 2 W-GYY, and 
Michael Baxter’s Halley’s Comet, 3 W-GYY, but the biggest departure 
from the traditional lines failed to impress the judges. This was seedling 
SEH 21/5 1 Y-P, staged by Elise Havens, and this was recorded in many 
notebooks together with a reminder not to spend too heavily in the future 



Ravenhill and Young American 
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so that resources are available when it is released. 

The classes for divisions 5 to 8 continue to attract an ever widening 
range of cultivars so that time must be reserved to examine this section 
closely for the appearance of something really special that will improve 
one’s collection. This year it was Ice Chimes, 5 Y-Y, another real beauty 
brought from Oregon by Elise to demonstrate just how much we owe to 
her family’s work over the years in these divisions. There was no doubt 
that the award of Best Bloom in this section was fully merited. 

The Daffodil Society Show at Solihull followed eleven days later and by 
this time many growers had serious problems in finding flowers in good 
condition. As a result they were unable to stage their usual quota or 
maintain standards so that tbje show was rather smaller than for some 
years past and collection classes lacked real competition. There were, 
however, some exhibits that were up to the highest standard and worthy 
of comment. Jan Dalton won the Board Memorial with vases of Viking, 1 
Y-Y, Rainbow, 2 W-WPP, and Cool Crystal, 3 W-GWW, with Viking 
taking the award for Best Vase of Three blooms in the show. Clive Postles 
retained the Bourne Cup for 12 cultivars by the raiser, mainly under 
number, while Geoff Bell won both the Cartwright and Wootons Cups for 
12 cultivars with much the same cultivars that he had used in London with 
Rivendell, 3 W-GYY, providing a little variation. The besr of the range of 
six bloom trophies were staged by Don Barnes who won the Darlow 
Memorial (six all white), the Williams (six all yellow) and the White Daffodil 
(six, 1 W-W)- He also won yet another ADS Red, White and Blue Ribbon 
and gave us our first view ofYoung American, 1W-Y. From the remaining 
collections, there was one exceptional effort, Jim Davidson had travelled 
over 500 miles by train from Scotland to win the Leamington Cup (six 
red-cups) from seven other entrants. 

The single bloom classes created plenty of interest in spite of smaller 
numbers. In Divisions 1-4 the honours went mainly to old favorites Viking, 
1 Y-Y, Newcastle, 1 W-Y, Golden Aura, 2 Y-Y, Rameses, 2 W-R, 
Ashmore, 2 W-G WW, Daydream, 2 Y-W, Purbeck, 3 W-YYO, Fiji, 4 Y-Y, 
and Unique, 4 W-Y, but Clive Postles interrupted with some new 
cultivars—Pol Voulin, 2 W-P, Badbury Rings, 3 Y-YYR, Dunley Hall, 3 
W-GYY, (Best Bloom in Show) Warmington, 3 W-W, and seedling 5-20- 
77, (Best Seedling in Show). 

Divisions 5-8 produced nothing exceptional but the miniatures were 
more sensational with Jim Pearce staging a six-bloom scape of frarndrus 
a/bus from a bulb collected during a visit to Spain, and Derek Williams a 
vase of three stems of Minnow, 8 W-Y, with a total of 17 blooms, two sixes 
and a five, from a bulb purchased from his local garden shop. 

The interval of only three days allowed some of the experienced 
exhibitors to retain blooms from Solihull so that the size and quality of the 
Harrogate Show did not suffer unduly. After outstanding quality of his 
exhibits earlier in the month it was no great surprise that Geoff Bell won 
the Northern Championship although few of his blooms were quite to the 
previous standard and his resources did not allow him to compete in his 
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usual quota of other collections. The remainder of the show was of good 
quality and presented the judges many problems in selecting divisional 
champions. The outcome surprised all with two blooms from amateur 
raisers taking the premier awards. John Colley of Leeds had Grand 
Champion with F86/3, 2 W-W, from Greenland * Panache, while Peter 
Royles had Reserve and Best Pink with 76/1/1, from Dailmanach pollen, 
fitting rewards for both patient application over many years and an 
example to all amateur hybridists. The remaining divisional honours make 
a familiar list, Viking, 1 Y-Y, Cristobal, 1 W-Y, Burntollet, 1 W-W, 
Camelot, 2 Y-Y, Loch More, 2 Y-R, Tudor Grove, 2 W Y, Daydream, 2 
Y-W, Dr. Hugh, 3 W-GOO, Ravenhill, 3 W-GYY, Cool Crystal, 3 W- 
GWW, Unique, 4 W Y, Hawera, 5 Y Y, and Highfield Beauty, 8 Y-GYO, 
with no fewer than ten exhibitors sharing the spoils. 

The RHS Late Competition followed a week later on 3 May and as we 
entered the hall we wondered if there would be sufficient blooms to make a 
display. We were surprised to find more than 300 blooms had been 
assembled by one means or another and while the quality was variable 
there were plenty that justified a detailed examination. 

As in the last two years when the show had been held on this May date, 
Clive Postles was the major prize winner. He was the only grower with 
twelve seedlings and in the Devonshire Trophy (twelve single blooms) he 
beat two other entrants. His best seedling was 1-124-79,2 W-P, which was 
Reserve Best Bloom. In the single bloom classes, Clive had further 
success with 2-64-79,3 W-YYO, which was Best Bloom in Show, and Lea 
seedling3T8-81,1 Y-O, Best Division 1. Martin Harwood, custodian of the 
National Collection of Daffodils, staged many good flowers to take the 
honours for Best Division 2 with Carib Gipsy, 2 Y-WWY, Best Division 4 
with Gay Kybo, 4 W-O, and Best Division 5-8 with Pipit. He also staged a 
lovely specimen of Mountain Poet, 9 W-GYR, one of many Oregon raised 
flowers that caught the eye. Another was Stratosphere, recently re¬ 
classified 7 Y-Y, but on this occasion showing bright orange cups to justify 
the previous classification and confound the experts. 
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IS IT A NEW DAFFODIL FORM? 

EVA JEZERNICZKY. Bojesy, Hungary 

When describing a seedlingfor registration in 1987 [ noticed that it had 
some unusual formations between the perianth and the corona. I called 
these appendages “flaps 11 as 1 filled out the registration 
form, but this term did not give enough information so 1 decided to take a 
photo of the flower, with its flaps, in the next blooming season. In the 
meantime the seedling was registered and got the name “Eniko 11 . 

1 have not seen a daffodil form like this before, and 1 began to wonder if 
the flaps would be found in the following years and later seedlings. Last 
year I observed the flowers closely, both the older varieties and the 
seedlings, to see if there was any change in form. I could not find anything 
unusual in other varieties, but there was something new in “Eniko”. The 
flaps had grown, both in length and in width, up to the rim of the corona. 

There were three flaps on the right of the flower at the foot of each 
perianth segment. There were no flaps at the other two segments, but there 
was some very thin—thinner than the filament appendages 1 cm long. At 
the third (inner) perianth segment there was a flap as big as those on the 
first segment. Each flower of the variety contained front two to four flaps 
though they were sometimes smaller than those in the photo. 

The seedling first bloomed in 1975 and there was nothing unusual in the 
flower form up to 1987, the year of registration. 

The data from 1988 differed from that of 1987 so 1 decided to observe 



Left: Flaps in the flower of Eniko between the perianth and the corona in 1988. 

Right: The circle of flaps in the flower of Boglarka in 1989. (Photos by the Author) 
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the variety for another year to form an opinion. 

This year i found the flaps at the foot of the perianth segments as in the 
previous years. This time they were not at every segment but varied 
according to the flowers. 

I was surprised to see that another variety from the same crossing, 
(Boglarka, registered also in 1987) has got a circle of flaps in every flower. 
This variety had nothing unusual previously, not even in last year, and now 
the flaps are medium sized, and they entwine the corona, two at each 
perianth segment. All these facts may be more credible watching the 
photos. 

In both cases the flaps are of the colour of the corona so presumably it 
is the corona fundament which has developed in an unusual way and 
causing the new form. 

Whether this change in form is lasting and hereditary or not will be 
shown in the following years. I have made various crosses from both 
varieties this year, and 1 plan to observe the sister seedlings as well. 

If anybody has met anything the like please let me know. 


OF DAFFODILS AND . . . 

Persephone 

THE FIFTH SEASON. From The Hist or ie of Virginia by Capt. John 
Smith, we learn that the Indians divided their year into five seasons. The 
fourth season was a period of “harvest and fall of leafe...the time of chiefe 
feasts and sacrifice” then came the fifth season, which they called 
Popanow. This was a time of little activity, other than sitting around the 
campfire, telling the tales of past triumphs, handing down legends, 
introducing the young into mysteries of the tribe. A period of waiting for 
the next season of spring and rebirth in the land. 

Now and again Vita Sackville-West wrote of her fifth season, which she 
called Wint-pring. She, too, looked back and planned ahead but she had a 
special way of celebrating this season—one we might all emulate. Near a 
doorway, where it could be seen and enjoyed by everyone going in and 
coming out of Sissinghurst, she planted a special little garden, a mosaic 
carpet of tiny flowering bulbs—golden aconites; flame, mauve, and 
pristine white anemones; amethystine and azure tints of grape hyacinths; 
bright blue squills; jewel-like cups of species crocus; the tender green and 
white drooping bells of snowdrops; and all of the earliest miniature 
daffodils, ranging from frail yellow to glowing gold. (To get the best effect 
the tiny bulbs must be thickly planted, as close together as possible, but a 
space as small as a half-barrel by the back door will be enough to make 
such a magic carpet, to please the passersby). 

I should venture a guess that whether aware of it or not, most 
gardeners, everywhere, celebrate a fifth season (the time of the year 
depending on climate, country, hemisphere, and season) and it probably 
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involves a certain degree of summing up the past and planning for the 
future. 

For me this is a season of many and very special pleasurers. 
Transferring brief seasonal notes to permanent records is not just an 
exercise in collecting information for future reference—each time I write 
the name of a flower it brings to mind how lovely or interesting it was, how 
much pleasure it brought to me and others. 

Of course this is also the time to be practial, to lay in all of the supplies 
you will need for the coming season. But it is just as important to use this 
time for reading and reflection; for, as a wise person once said, “A 
gardener’s mind must grow along with this garden.” So. now is the time to 
keep one’s mind green and growing. 

THE SINGLE TRACK GARDENER. In the first American Daffodil 
Yearbook (1935) the distinguished garden writer and editor, Richardson 
Wright, wrote, “Just as a roundly cultured man sustains his interest in 
several of the arts...equally at home with books, music, and painting, so 
does the thorough gardener pursue the delights afforded him by many 
kinds of flowers. Without this diversified interest his gardening becomes 
lop-sided; he is a single track gardener.” 

Other kinds of flowers should surely include some of those that are 
good companions with daffodils, growing in the garden—columbines are 
just one group that comes to mind. An ancient garden helper once 
informed me, “They be granny-bonnets \” 

Well, call them granny-bonnets, columbines, or their formal name, 
Aquilegia, they come in sizes, forms, and colors, that combine well with 
every size and type of daffodil. There are the tiny species AA. j'onesri, 
saximontana, pyrerxaica, bertolonii , and still others that aren’t a bit too 
aggressive to be grown along with the tiniest of the miniature species. 
There are several single and double hybrids that are suitable to plant with 
intermediates, and some of the larger species, e. g. A. chrysantha , bloom 
after the daffodils are finished, but the clumps of lovely grey-blue foliage 
conceal the dying foliage of the bulbs in a most obliging way, and the pale 
yellow flowers look like a cloud of the butterflies they attract. Poppies are 
just one of the other plants that are so lovely to cut and arrange with 
daffodils, for the show table or indoor decoration. My favorite shrub is 
Carolina currant, Ribes aureum. The naturally curving sprays of yellow 
spicy flowers are a perfect complement to almost any daffodil and the 
scent is delicious. 

Another winning combination is branches of white Japanese quince 
with several forms of white daffodils. If you’re lucky enough to have a 
buckeye tree, the just-opening leaf clusters and buds are the perfect foil 
for pink daffodils. All of the catkins, especially hazelnut, and the various 
willow pussies, black, pinkish, furry gray, and the tiniest species willow 
with pussies about the size of a grain of wheat, can be tucked in a corner of 
the garden. (Note: if you cut these at the right stage, soak the branches in 
warm water, then bend them the way you want them to curve and tie them 
in shape until they dry— uoila you’ll have this interesting line material long 
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after the fresh plants have passed their prime.) 

SPEAKING OF PINK. I’m reminded of Edward Bowles, who com¬ 
pared the pink daffodils of his day with the amount of jam in a jelly 
doughnut, “Just enough to stain, not enough to satisfy.” Well, I daresay 
today he would have more than enough pink to “satisfy”—in fact they 
might remind him of the old music hall song: 

"We don't use cosmetics, 

Because we do think, 

Thai the gur-els who use them, 

Are almost too pinkf” 

To me this certainly the case with a new one called Shrike. When I first 
heard the name I thought good heavens, who would name a flower after a 
bird that has such regrettable habits? What it does is catch little birds, 
impale them on wicked thorns, then leisurely peck them to pieces while 
the poor little critters bleed to death. 

Well, I saw a picture of the daffodil and I must say it is aptly named! The 
cup is not just split, I would say it is tattered, and, at least to me, it looks like 
it had been attacked by a spiteful rival and is hanging there bleeding. 

(We have certainly come a long way from the neat, dipt cups of The 
Brodie, P. D. Williams, et al!) 

ABOUT COLORS AND CODING. First, consider color coding your 
records and information. About the time I became increasingly myopic my 
records reached a stage of utter confusion. By happy chance I found a 
solution to the problem—using special color file cards and folders, to 
indicate information and contents. I chose yellow for daffodils (natch!) 
pale salmon for lilies, pale green for general horticulture, pale blue for 
crafts and design information, bright blue for writing in general, red for 
taxes!, and what a young helper called “vanilla file folders” for household 
and personal records. 

As to color coding daffodils as is done in the Data Bank and other 
collection points—it should be remembered that color designation, e. g, 1 
W-W, means no more than a simple Ic used to, or white trumpet ever will. 
In other words the color code is no more and no less than a clue. A useful 
clue to be sure, but still only a clue and nothing more. I cannot describe 
any of the numerous shades and tones and tints we find in daffodils and it 
can give us no useful lead as to form and proportion (both of which are 
more useful guides to identification in most cases). 

HOW TO IDENTIFY. Did you ever go out to find a certain daffodil, 
finally locate it, and find yourself saying “There you are, you little devil, 
now just who the heck are you?” If your records are to have any validity 
you are going to have to master the skill of description. As a general rule 
you simply cannot depend entirely on most catalogue description. (Grant 
Mitsch was a notable and reliable exception to this rule). I could give you 
dozens of examples but here is just one from this past season—“Kewpie 2 
W-P, a precious, darling, white-pink; a captivating flower.” From this you 
woulcFhave to have ESP to know what Kewpie looks like and how it grows. 
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[ have two books of great assistance in learning how to identify 
daffodils. One is Co/lins Guide to Bulbs —complied and edited by Patrick 
Synge the former RHS Editor. The other is The Bulb Book —by Martyn 
Ryx, the late Director of the gardens at Wisley. Both of these are older 
books but well worth tracking down. Both use the system (using drawings 
or color photographs) of arranging large groups of flowers in a single, 
comparative illustration. Each of us would do well to follow this same 
system in photographing our daffodils. 

SPEAKING OF COLOR reminds me of a color cliche that is not only 
tired and weary, but exhausted, and I say it is time to consign it to the 
dumpster or the trash burner, i. e. using the term “yellow fever 7 ’ to indicate 
an interest in daffodils. It may have been amusing the first few times it was 
used—but its use has now reached the stage of being pandemic and I say it 
is boring, boring, boring, and it must go! 

While we wipe out this one we might restore the missing “s” to species. 
Over and over, these days, I find the word specie being used when what is 
meant is species. The word specie refers to coined money or coin. A 
species is a basic category of taxonomic classification, that ranks after a 
genus. A species is a species, singular or plural. 

While on this subject of word usage and terminology I would like to add 
a coined word I just ran across and would hope it could be strangled at 
birth. It is “perennialize”, which just cannot be. I’m going to add this one to 
my monograph on Careless English Usage but otherwise I’d rather not 
ever see it again! 

Now, lest you think me a cranky old curmudgeon, I'll end on a positive 
note— 

HEIRLOOM DAFFODILS. For too long we have used the term “old” 
to designate ancient, honorable, or even aging daffodils. This makes them 
sound tired and weary and stale—and possibly beyond their time. So, why 
don’t we call them Heirloom Daffodils? We now have Heirloom Apples, 
Heirloom Quilts, even Heirloom Garden Vegetables, so I propose that 
from now on we have Heirloom Daffodils. 

To name just a few many people have loved, which are still treasured in 
some plantings; Emperor, Empress, Homespun, Sea Gull, Albatross, I 
could go on and on but this should give you an idea of the ones I mean. 

And, let’s not just give them lip-service but why not have a Round 
Robin for growers who may be interested in them, and additionally, a bulb 
exchange. 

The seed for this idea alone might be worth having A Fifth Season! 
PS. 

PHEASANT UNDER GLASS ANYONE? Yes, I said pheasant under 
glass but I am not referring to that rather absurd culinary conceit of 
Edwardian diners—but to real pheasants, a nide of them, along with a host 
of hummingbirds, and butterflies galore. All, year-round residents in the 
huge and handsome glass house of the Day Butterfly Center at Callaway 
Gardens. 

Stepping through the door into this enchanting setting is sheer delight 
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at any season, but it will seem tike magic to all of you who brave the winds 
of March and wing your way to Pine Mountain, for the annual meeting of 
the ADS. 

I won’t tell you more of what is in store—but I’d venture a guess that 
once you’ve entered this wonderful world of butterflies and birds, you’ll 
return home, determined to grow some of the plants that attract hum- 
birds and butterflies, along with your daffodils. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF MURRAY EVANS 
J.W. MAEGUN, Mo/ine, fl/fnois 

It was early in the morning in late 1944.1 was shaving in the community 
washroom of the Moline, Illinois, YMCA where I was living at the time. In 
the mirror next to mine was the image of a new face—a handsome face 
atop a physique of Greek god proportions. After exchanging a few words 
the young man identified himself as Sgt. Murray Evans and said that he 
had been transfered from Oklahoma to Moline to supervise a special 
machinist project in a local war production plant. 

As the days passed there was more conversation in the early morning 
hours, and it wasn’t long before we developed a special kinship. It was 
wartime and we both worked long hours six days a week. There was 
precious little recreational time, but we spend much of what there was 
together. 

I learned skeletal details of his background—he was from somewhere 
in Oregon, had experienced a somewhat troubled childhood, and had a 
small farming operation before the war. He mentioned daffodils but 
without emphasis. At that time he was very uncertain about his future 
occupation. 

Rather undistinguished, you might say. But I sensed in this man a keen 
intelligence and an exciting, albeit undefined, potential. Just two years out 
of college, I was imbued with the value of education, and I persistently 
encouraged him to develop his talents—and particularly to cultivate 
verbal skills, which he did indeed do in later years to become a good writer 
as evidenced by his magazine articles. 

In retrospect that seemed presumptuous of me because he was seven 
or eight years older than I, and I was startled in later years to learn that he 
credited me with having been a key inspiration in his effort at self- 
improvement. 

Within a few short months Murray had to return to Oklahoma, and I 
recall poignantly that snowy March evening when I bade him farewell as he 
boarded a bus and I sadly contemplated the possibility I would never see 
this good friend again. 

He wrote me a letter from Oklahoma still anguishing over his future, 
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but soon thereafter the war ended and he was back home in Oregon. 
Eventually correspondence was exchanged, and as the years passed it 
increased in frequency and volume. I was married and raising a family; 
Murray was struggling to build a reputation as a daffodil hybridizer. We 
shared our triumphs and frustrations through the mail. Receipt of one of 
his well-written letters became a big event in our household, and my wife, 
Barbara, came to regard him as a good friend, although never having met 
him. 

Our desire to accept the many invitations to visit Daffodil Hill 
increased with time, and happily in 1976—some 32 years after I first met 
Murray—we made the trip to the Northwest for the long-awaited reunion. 
And what a delight it was! We both fell in love with his enchanting and 
talented wife, Estella, and their cozy, tastefully furnished home in the 
foothills, with Mt. Hood in the background. For my wife, Barabara, 
Murray’s charm exceeded her fondest hopes, and he in turn was smitten 
with her to the extent that he later named one of his cultivars after her 
(Barbie Doll-1980). When our all-too-short sojourn was over I had a 
tremendous sense of accomplishment at having renewed in person a 
deeply meaningful friendship. 

We wanted to return as soon as possible but distance and events did 
not permit until 1986—10 years later. We stayed longer and enjoyed it 
even more. Our appreciation of them and their idyllic way of life deepened. 
Although Murray was already manifesting signs of his ultimate physical 
demise he was ever cheerful and gracious. I treasure the memory of the 
afternoon he let me help him clean his prized bulbs for shipment, and our 
joyous farewell dinner in a ledge at the foot of Multnomah Falls. 

To the readers of the Daffodil Journal Murray Evans will be 
remembered as one of the foremost hybridizers of beautiful daffodils—not 
only in the U.S. but in all of the western world. All of this I acknowledge 
and glory in. But to me he was much more than that. He was a close and 
admirable friend despite the distance separating us and one of the most 
interesting and colorful personalities I’ve ever known. A true gentleman 
with a generous nature, a sharp wit, and an endearing, wry backwoods 
sense of humor. His very idiosyncrasies added to his charm. Although 
warm and caring in personal relationships, he had a strong aversion to 
large crowds and eschewed travel, preferring the isolation of his beautiful 
rustic homestead. He adamantly refused any trip farther away than 
Portland, even to accept awards and honors, with the one exception of 
summer escapes to the Deschutes River to indulge his favorite hobby, 
fishing for steelhead trout. He scornfully referred to Interstate 80 in the 
Columbia River gorge a few miles below his home as “that stab”. 

He occasionally peppered his conversation with a mild, inoffensive 
profanity that merely added zest to his normally slow-paced manner of 
speaking. On one occasion as we were departing we were given an 
abundant supply of bing cherries from their orchard. Murray noted that 
we were in luck because “the damn bears usually eat’em before w r e 
get’em’’. When I asked him what the California border inspectors would 
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do with any surplus they confiscated, he replied with a chuckle: "Why the 
bastards take’em home and eatem”! 

Although Mr. Evans breathed his last on Election Day, 1988, he and 
Estella are in our thoughts daily. Atop the lazy susan in the center of our 
dining table is a set of beautiful myrtlewood salt and pepper shakers they 
presented us on our first visit. His floral legacy assures his immortality far 
into the future, and it is comforting to know that the preservation and 
expansion of this legacy are in the capable and loving hands of Bill and 
Diane Tribe of Oregon Trail. 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF DAFFODILS 
— THE AMERICAN WAY - 

ALF CHAPPELL, Christchurch, New Zealand 

For those of you who have been to Disneyland and started off by 
seeing "Its a Small World” you would know that lovely feeling that tells 
you it is going to be a good day. 

Originally I had only planned to spend four days in San Francisco but 
when Dick and Kitty Frank called into Christchurch on their way to 
Tasvention and invited me to come and stay with them for two or three 
weeks I had that same feeling that it was going to be a good trip. Then a 
ring from dear Eve Robertson also asking me to visit her for a few days 
made the prospect even more exciting. 

When I received our itinery, combined with George Tarry, with whom 
I was to meet up in San Francisco, it was so exciting. Kitty had provided 
the itinery . Included was a chance to visit the Havens and the late Murray 
Evans plantings and visits to Atlanta and evenings with Mary and Bob 
Cartwright and with Sally and Harold Stanford. It sounded too good to be 
true. 

For me, it was not so much the flowers, and I saw plenty of good ones, 
it was the people who made everything so enjoyable. They took us into 
their homes, entertained us and we were to enjoy American hospitality at 
its best. 


THE CONVENTION 

It was a weary traveller who arrived at Cathedral Hill Hotel. However, 
after a freshen up, I ventured down to where the show was being staged. 
There I was to meet up with Janice Moyers who so capably ran the 
Convention. 

I also met many old friends and many new ones. After years of 
correspondence it was lovely to meet Clive and Astrid Postles and their 
son Christopher. Barbara Abel-Smith and her helpers Sandra and 
Michael Baxter whom I was to see a lot of later in my trip were there too. 
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Like all conventions one meets so many people that there is very little 
time to get to know many very well. It was good to catch up with Bill and 
Rosemary Roese, Kitty and Dick Frank, Eve Robertson and Father A. 
who was to be our wonderful host in Oregon. The rest of the Convention 
was well organized and enjoyable but the hybridizers breakfast was all too 
short. 

Unfortunately the bus trip to Sid du Bose’s planting turned out to be on 
a very wet day and it was hard to judge the flowers. The welcome cup of 
tea and cookies were, however, enjoyed by all. 

It was a great Convention and fulfilled an ambition I have held for many 
years. The highlight for me was the presentation, to our dear friend Eve 
Robertson, of the A.D.S. Silver Medal. 

FLOWERS 

Although the standard daffodils were generally on the small side, given 
the harsh conditions under which they are grown, the overall standard 
was good. It was a different story in the lower divisions. The jonquils were 
very good and the miniatures were a delight. 

I will not elaborate on the results as these will have been recorded 
elsewhere. 

Flowers to impress me were Pink Satin 2 W-P, Green Valley 2 W-W 
and Homestead 2 W-W which I thought unlucky not be best in show. 

I was also pleased to be asked to be an associate judge with Dr. Bender 
and Richard Ezell. 


OREGON 

After the Convention we flew to Portland in company with Dr. Bender, 
Richard Ezell, and Mary Craig. Dr. Bender had arranged for a rental car 
and we drove to Mount Angel Abbey where we were met by Father 
Athanasius Buchholz who was to be our gracious and thoughtful host for 
the next three days. It was a very enjoyable stay and a worthwhile 
experience. 

We visited Elise and Richard Havens but unfortunately there was very 
little out in their beds. We saw mostly Division 6. Sparrow, Phalarope and 
Warbler to name a few were very good. 

We then went up to see Stella Evans and saw where so many good 
flowers were raised. Again very little was out but you could feel the history 
in their living room. 

After that we called in to see Jeannie Driver at Bonnie Brae Gardens. 
Jeanie grows a lot of miniatures. Next Father A. took us up the Columbus 
Gorge and we viewed the many waterfalls after which Murray Evans 
named many of his daffodils. 

Following this we were to return to Jeannie Drivers where we had been 
invited back for a meal. What a lovely spread it was, about nine dishes, 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. Feeling very satisfied with our day we returned 
to Mount Angel Abbey. 
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The following day, after saying good-bye to Richard, Mary, and Dr, 
Bender who were going home, we were taken for a drive by Father A. and 
finished up at the Havens for tea. After another enjoyable meal I showed 
some slides and we went back to the Abbey. 

Our special thanks to Father A. for the considerate and helpful way he 
attended to our every need. An experience not to be forgotten. 

NASHVILLE 

We arrived at Nashville, via Chicago, at about 9:20 p.m. where we 
were met by Kitty and Dick Frank and taken to 1018 Stonewall Drive 
which was to be our adopted home for the next three weeks. Another 
marvellous experience. 

Kitty took us to many historical places of interest including, Traveller's 
Rest and Franklin, where we saw the Carter House site of the Battle of 
Franklin. We also saw a film describing the events leading up to, and 
including, the battle in which 6,000 men lost their lives in five hours. 

On Friday we left for Atlanta with a load of flowers for the show next 
day. We had the pleasure of helping Kitty and Dick select their flowers. 

The Atlanta show was held in a lovely venue and much better than the 
hotel situation in which the Conventions are held. It was a good show and I 
was given the honour of helping to judge. We were pleased to see Kitty and 
Dick win the Throckmorten with a nice lot. As we had to leave just after I 
was not able to get a lot of notes but we did notice some lovely seedlings 
shown by Eve Robertson. 

Returning to Nashville we spent the next few days, which were lovely, 
picking flowers, watering, and hybridizing. We also did some shopping. 
On Wednesday we visited Alice Wray Taylor who lives in a lovely old 
home which looks to have been built in the early 1880s, but in reality was 
built by her. The home was full of character. Alice Wray, who is an expert 
on miniatures, grows them on a shaded bank behind her home and they 
were certainly happy there. After a lovely cup of tea we returned to 
Stonewall Drive. 

On Thursday we were invited to the home of Sally and Harold 
Stanford who live on a farm. Harold raises cattle and concentrates on 
Chiangus, a cross between Black Poll, Angus and Chianina, an Italian 
breed. Sally grows possibly the biggest flowers we saw in America but as 
usual with big flowers there is always a cow not far away to provide the 
necessary, especially if it is one of those 75% Chianina cross cows. 

After a few social drinks we again had a lovely meal. We tasted some 
real American hamburgers and that delicious artichoke dip! Another 
enjoyable day. 

Friday was the day before the Nashville Show and while Kitty and Dick 
were staging their flowers in the garage we were taken to Mary and Bob 
Cartwrights for a meal. We were joined by A.D.S. President Kathy 
Andersen and Nancy Mott who had flown in to help judge at the show. 
Marilyn Howe had also arrived from California and was staying with Sally 
and Harold. 
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A lovely evening once more and a gourmet dinner. Mary teaches 
cooking and we were privileged to sample her skills. With so much good 
food everywhere I was beginning to feel the extra weight I was putting on. 

When we returned Kitty and Dick were putting the finishing touches to 
their exhibits. 

On Saturday morning we left for Cheekwood, which is not far away, 
loaded with flowers. Cheekwood, adjacent to a huge park, was a 
residence and has been turned into an art gallery surrounded by gardens. 
The show is held in a large hall and is open to the public. We had helped to 
put up the staging, etc., the day before. It was a good show and the flowers 
were the best that we saw in America. Again I was invited to judge, this 
time with Mary Lou Gripshover and one other. 

Kitty and Dick were awarded the Quinn award with a lovely set of 
flowers. Sally Stanford, who, in spite of saying she didn’t have much, put 
up a very good entry in the Throckmorten. Flowers to impress me were 
Oryx, Casterbridge, Refrain and Homestead again. The best in show was 
a lovely Golden Joy grown by Kitty and Dick Frank. 

After the show we were all taken to Opryland guests of our hosts Kitty 
and Dick. This is a huge hotel-convention complex with about three acres 
under glass. This is filled with huge palms, ferns and greenery of every 
description with walkways all through it. There are plenty of bars and 
restaurants which can serve up to 1,000 at any one time. After an 
enjoyable meal with a bottle of wine we returned home very satisfied with 
our day. 

On Sunday afternoon when the show closed at 5:00 p.m. it was ‘all 
hands to the deck’ and the show was taken down. However there was 
more to come. The Take Down Party was held again at the home of Mary 
and Bob Cartwright. This is a pot luck dinner and was a great way to finish 
our show roundup in the USA. 

On Tuesday I left for Greenville in South Carolina to visit Eve 
Robertson. George Tarry was to return to England on the Wednesday. 

After a 10 hour bus trip I finally arrived at Greenville, about an hour 
late. Eve was there to meet me. She drove me to her home where 1 was to 
meet her friend and helper Jamie. I was to learn a lot there. I learned to like 
a certain Jack Daniels and I also learned a lot about gracious living. 
Another thing that will please my Yankee friends was that they served me 
grits. 

After a relaxing morning we visited some friends and saw some 
beautiful azaleas. In the evening, after another lovely meal, Eve had some 
friends around and I showed them some slides of our New Zealand shows. 

On Thursday we set off for Ashville, some 70 miles away to see the 
Biltmore Estate. This is the largest house in America, took five years, 
1890-95, to build, and employed some 1,000 men. It was built for George 
Vanderbilt a railroad industrialist and financier. It is a beautiful place with 
large well kept gardens and lawn. The original estate covered 125,000 
acres. It is now a National Treasure. We returned to Greenville after 
another experience of a lifetime. 

After an all too short stay Eve put me on the bus at 9:20 a.m. for my 
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return to Nashville. Her last words were ‘'Give my love to Elise.” Who 
would have expected to see Eve at the RHS hall at 8:30 a.m. on Tuesday 
bright eyed and bushy tailed? Not too bad for a young lady of 82 l / 2 . 

This was to be the end of the first stage of my visit to the USA. On 
Saturday I was to leave for London. 

1 would like to thank, most sincerely, all those who invited me to their 
homes especially those who asked me to stay with them. Father A. for his 
every attention and dear Eve for hers. Finally I want to thank Kitty for the 
wonderful itinery she arranged. 

I know someday I will have to return. Daffodil people are something 
special, besides I kind of like those grits. 

STAGE TWO 

This was not to be the end of my tour of the U.S. On my way home I was 
to spend six days with Rosemary and Bill Roese. What a lovely way to end 
a wonderful holiday. It was so lovely, restful and enjoyable. 

As Bill had a class reunion to attend in LA we got away early for the 
drive back. We went to the Arboretum at the University of North 
California where we met Harold Koopowitz with whom it had been 
arranged that I would stay for the night. Harold showed us around the 
glasshouses which were full of beautiful orchids, most of which he had 
bred himself. Bill and Rosemary left us and we drove to Harold’s place. 
After a quiet drink we went out for a meal and then back for coffee. 

We had an early night as I had some sleep to catch up on. Next 
morning we met Bill and Rosemary at the Grand Hotel at Anaheim for a 
brunch. This was the biggest spread I have ever seen. There was so much 
lovely food but there is a limit to one’s appetite. We said goodbye to 
Harold and left for Santa Maria. 

On the way we called on Ken Darwin at Dos Pueblos Ranch. Ken has a 
lovely big house on top of a hill and has acres of avacados. Ken also 
showed us around Dos Pueblos Orchids. There were thousands of them 
grown for the florist trade as well as potted plants. Also there we saw lots 
of delphiniums on which Ken is an expert. He is doing a lot of breeding with 
the species. It was back to the house for a lovely dinner which was 
prepared by Ken’s friend from the marines, Goldschmidt. Very satisfied 
we drove back to Santa Maria after another interesting day. 

Bill and Rosemary took me everywhere. We had breakfast at Pismo 
Beach, a lovely trip to a winery, Rancho Sisquoc, in the Santa Maria Valley 
and a tasty picnic lunch. Another day we toured Lompoc Valley where 
hundreds of acres of flowers of every description are grown by large 
companies for their seed. It was a magnificent sight. 

Next we drove some sixty miles to see San Simeon Castle built from all 
over the world. The ranch, as Hearst called it, has to be seen to be 
appreciated. 

In between there was always Bill’s pigeons. It was interesting watching 
them develop and taking their first flight. I enjoyed this part very much. 

Unfortunately time went all too quickly and I can’t thank Rosemary 
and Bill enough for such a grand finale. I would love to do the same trip 
again one day. 

Thank you America. 84 




DAFFODILS IN WINTER 

HELEN K. Link, Brooklyn, Indiana 

The true, enthusiastic daffodil grower needs to find something to do 
for daffodils in winter. In many areas where the ground is covered with 
snow and the bulbs have been safely put to bed there are several things 
which can be done to keep that enthusiasm from waning before spring 
comes again. 

Study the literature: go to the Library and go through all the material 
you can find on daffodils. Magazines are also a good source for 
imformation, especially the garden magazines. There is an ADS Library 
with interesting books which may be taken out. They are filled with good 
information from abroad and in the U.S. The old copies of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s The Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook are interesting 
and full of information. Many of these books are available for purchase 
from the ADS Executive Director and are well worth the money for winter 
reading. 

Read the daffodil catalogues: Looking at the catalogues will familiarize 
you with the different cultivars and also may temp you to buy more when 
fall comes. Sometimes a picture is worth many words. 

Prepare labels: Winter is a good time to go out on a sunny day, look 
over your labels, see what needs to be replaced; also make a few new ones 
so when spring comes you will have some to substitute if necessary. 
Always keep a few new ones on hand. Wild animals, especially deer, may 
pull them up. 

Planting for the future: Study the areas in your garden where you can 
plant some more daffodils next fall. If you have a list of what you have 
already planted, decide what divisions are lacking and spend some time 
finding out which of that division you should purchase to make a well- 
rounded collection. A well rounded collection should contain some of all 
the divisions including a few miniatures. There is no need for the beginner 
to spend large amounts of money. Start out with some of the older, well 
known, prize winners found in the literature. These have been tested and 
proven to be worthy for show exhibits. 

Plan to attend any schools held in your area: If you do not wish to 
become a daffodil judge, attend the schools for the information which will 
give you an insight to growing, and showing what you grow. Showing is 
part of the fun of raising daffodils. By attending the schools you can learn 
to judge your own daffodils before you take to the show. 

Daffodils can be fun the year round! 
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LAST CALL 

Alice Wray Taylor, Franklin , Tennessee 

Dear Friends, many of you have helped me immeasureably, for which! 
am extremely grateful. Even so, I still have a way to go to have pictures and 
measurements of all the miniatures of the approved list. Still lacking are 
the following: 

Angie, 8 W-W 
Bowles’ Beauty, 1 Y-Y 
Cricket, 5 Y-Y 
Gambas, 1 Y-Y 
Greenshanks 6 Y-Y 
Hifi, 7 Y-Y 
Junior Miss 6 W-Y 
Laura 5 W-W (May be same as 
Laura Lee) 

Little Prince 7 Y-O 
Lively Lady 5 W-W 
Morwenna 2 Y-Y 
Pixie 7 Y-Y 

Raindrop 5 W-W (I am told it is 
identical to Icicle} 

Rockery Gem 1 W-W 
Shrimp 5 Y-Y 
Sneezy 1 Y-Y 
Snug 1 W-W 

Soltar 6 Y-Y (I received a bulb 
labeled that but it was a 7 rather 
than a 6.) 

Sprite 1 W-W 
Tiny Tot 1 Y-Y 
x dubius 10 W-W 
ps. n. alpestris 10 W-W 
ps. n. bicolor 10 W-Y 
t. cernuus 10 W-Y 
t. pulchellus 10 Y-W 
jonquiV/o/des 10 Y-Y 
taz. s. berto/orm 

Some of these may no longer exist. I would like very much to know 
which. If anyone has any of these I would like the following: 

1 . A % close-up picture (slide only) 

2 . Length of bloom stem to the sheath, 

3. Width of bloom. 

4. Length of corona. 

5. Width of corona. 

Also I think St would only fair to include all miniatures already 
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registered which may be added to the approved list, and those that are 
being planned for registration so that, if and when they are added to the 
Approved List, the information will already be available. Just the above 
listed picture and measurements are all that are needed. 

I hope that no one will mind my urging that no miniature be registered 
that is not truly different. In my opinion, it should be the aim of every plant 
society to discourage the naming of everyone’s baby. 

I’m hoping to be able to print this booklet in the next year if I can 
possibly get the information I need to do an intelligent job. 

I would like to recommend James Wells’ new book. It is a beautiful 
book and should be a real help to growers of miniature daffodils. While my 
planned booklet isn’t the quality of James Wells’ publication, I hope it will 
answer the need of clearing up the numerous mistakes that occur in 
identification of our charming miniatures. 


BOOK REVIEW 

MODERN MINIATURE DAFFODILS by James Wells. Timber Press. 
Available through ADS; $38.00. 

Reviewed by Mary Lou Gripshover 

In the computer world, software which is in development, and which 
salesmen nevertheless try to sell way before it is available, is commonly 
referred to as “vapor ware.” Though I knew Jim Wells’ Modern Miniature 
Daffodils really was coming, at times I felt as if we were selling “vapor 
ware.” Now, however, I’m happy to report that the book is available; and 
friends, it was worth the wait. 

This is a beautiful book. One hundred six color photos and seven color 
drawings by Michael Salmon are packed into its 170 pages. Mr. Wells 
begins Section One on culture by asking, “What is a miniature daffodil?” 
and then sets forth the criteria. This is followed by a discussion of 
nomenclature. Culture, both outdoors and in a cool greenhouse, is 
thoroughly covered, and while Mr. Wells clearly favors indoor cultivation, 
he gives sound advice for growing outdoors as well. Chapters on 
hybridizing, pests and diseases are also included. 

Section Two covers all the species and hybrids on the ADS Approved 
List of Miniatures, often with a photo. Descriptions are given along with 
comments about whether the bulb is worth growing. Mr. Wells also points 
out the disappointments and frustrations when bulbs arrive which are not 
true to name. The beautiful pots full of bloom and statements such as, 
“One bulb received in 1981 (Stella Turk) increased to 23 by 1985,” 
certainly lend credence to Mr. Wells’ contention that growing in pots in a 
cold house is the best way to grow miniatures. 

I might argue that the photo indentified as April Tears looks more like 
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Hawera to me. (Perhaps it is just opening and the perianth has not yet 
reflexed?) I never saw Bebop with orange in the corona, and my Minnow 
looks more like the photo identified as Narcissus dubius. These are minor 
points, however, and this is a book that anyone interested in miniatures 
will want to own. 

The good news is that the book is now available. The bad news, 
however, is that the publication price is now set at $38.00, including 
shipping. 


TEST TUBES 

FOR DISPLAY, TRANSPORTATION, SHOWS 

We have sizes for miniatures, standards and collections in plastic and 
glass, with and without rim. 

Write for illustrated brochure with detailed sizes and types. 

LEE’S BOTANICAL SUPPLY 
351 BUTTONWOOD LANE 
CINNAMINSON, NJ 08077 

609-829-0557 FAX 609-786-1535 


BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 

December is the month when we can sit down and enjoy the end ot 
outdoor gardening for the year. There is a certain satisfaction in having 
finished off fall planting and being able to retreat inside to retrench for 
spring. With all bulbs safely tucked in the ground, we can slow down and 
attack some of those challenges that were too time consuming to think 
about during the growing season. Winter is the time to begin getting our 
records in order and to dream of the upcoming spring which will surely be 
better than last year and maybe the best of all times. 

I hope that many of you will take advantage of our early Convention 
and Show this spring at Callaway Gardens, March 29-31. Michael 
Salmons will be here from England to enlighten us about the species. He 
probably holds a record for time spent in the field and will share his 
first-hand experiences with us. Jaydee Ager has been hard at work for 
several years to assure that no details of this Convention have been 
overlooked. She has even arranged a way for us to save on airline fares 
through an Atlanta travel agent. (See p. 31 of the September Journal 
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There is definitely a savings here not available through other agents.) This 
Convention will most certainly be a special one and deserves your 
attention. 

At the Annual Membership Meeting, you will have the opportunity to 
consider changes in our Bylaws which were approved in principal by the 
Board of Directors at their meeting in September. These changes have 
been proposed for two reasons: 

1 . To provide for a more democratic representation of the membership. 

2 . To provide for a more workable Board by reducing the number of 
voting members. 

Currently, each of the nine regions is represented by a regional vice 
president and three regional directors. Under the proposed amendment, 
each region would continue to be represented by a regional vice president 
but the size of membership in the various regions would determine the 
number of directors sent to the Board. Each region would be represented 
by one regional director for each 150 members or part thereof, up to a 
maximum of three directors. Furthermore, the number of directors-at- 
large would be reduced from six to one, and that individual would be a 
representative of our overseas membership. The officers and these 
representatives, all of whom are elected by the membership, would 
constitute the only voting members of the board. 

The committee chairmen, who are appointed by the president, would 
continue to report to the Board but would serve without vote. Under the 
proposed amendment, it would be possible for elected directors to serve 
as committee chairmen. Dr. Tom Throckmorton has suggested that the 
Ford Motor Company would still be making the Model T if their Board 
were as large as our current Board (67 voting members). The proposed 
changes would decrease the voting Board to 32 members. Details of these 
changes appear elsewhere in this Journal, along with the Call for the 
Annual Meeting. 

I look forward to seeing you in Georgia in March where we can learn 
much about the species and have the opportunity to experience the best 
of Southern hospitality and view the best of Southern daffodils. 

—Kathy Andersen 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S DESK 

Moving the office supplies from Mississippi to Ohio has now been 
completed, and while Leslie now has all kinds of extra space, my garage is 
lined with boxes belonging to ADS! One of my winter projects will be to 
sort through all the boxes of old catalogues and “miscellaneous” to see 
what’s there. 

One box was found which contained a limited number ADS yearbooks 
from 1955 through 1964, and these are now available for $6.00 each. 
Through the gift of a member, we now have copies of the RHS Yearbooks 
from the 1960s available for $10.00 each. 
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We have quite an inventory of back issues of the Journal , and so we 
are offering, for a limited time, 25 different issues (no choice) for $15.00. 
This offer is good until March 1, 1990, unless supplies are exhausted 
before then. 

After each issue of the Journal goes in the mail, several come back 
marked “unable to forward.” If any of you know the whereabouts of 
Dwaine Ploeg, last of Burlington, WA; or Leo Holt, formerly of College 
Station, TX, please let me know. 

Show committees, and others are reminded to plan ahead regarding 
supplies needed for the spring shows. Why not order entry tags, data 
banks, membership applications, etc., now to avoid last-minute ship¬ 
ments later. The office now has material appropriate for handouts on 
culture, miniatures, suppliers, good cultivars, classification, and 
hybridizing at no charge. You'll have to make copies locally. 

If you have the brochure, “Catch Yellow Fever,” please either tear off 
the page with the incorrect dues structure, or write me for labels to put 
over it. Please do not use the brochure as is. 

Remember, I’ll be out of the office for the convention; and like many of 
you, I have judging and teaching commitments which take me out of the 
office during daffodil season. A little advance planning now could save 
difficulty later. 

—Mary Lou Gripshover 

WE HAVE CHANGES 

From several sources we have changes of color codes and divisions. 
There are no two ways about it, the job that Sally Kington did for the RHS 
with the Check List has been monumental and deserving of much praise. 
Through her office there is available the fifteenth supplement to the 
Daffodil Register (1969) which has those changes and additions to the list 
since the publication of the International Daffodil Check List (1989). 

With a copy in hand, and a list from our Registrar, Polly Anderson, and 
some changes noted at the fall board meeting by our Classification 
Chairman, Handy Hatfield, a list of those changes that may affect our 
shows this spring are listed here. 

Ashmore 2 W-W to 2 W-GWW 
Autumn Gold from 2 Y-Y to 7 Y-Y 
Melodious from 6 Y-Y to 2 Y-Y 
Misty Meadow from 2 WY-W to 7 WY-W 
Cairngorm 2 Y-W to 2 YW-W 
Cindywood from 2 W-Y to 1 W-Y 
Gold Convention from 1 Y-Y to 2 Y-Y 
Melodious from 6 Y-Y to 2 Y-Y 
Misty Meadow from 2 WY-W to 7 WY-W 
Portal 2 W-YYP to 2 W-WPP 
Quasar from 2 W-PPR to 2 W-PRR 
Red Lorry change spelling to Red Lory 
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Sewanee from 5 W-Y to 2 W-Y 
Smiles 2 W-WWP to 2 W-YYP 
Songster 2 YW-OW to 7 YW Y 
Spellbinder from 1 Y-W to 1 Y WWG 
Stratosphere 7 Y-0 to 7 Y Y 
Tete aTete from 6 Y Y to 12 Y-Y 
Vernal Prince from 2 W-GYY to 3 W-GYY 
Bear in mind that most U.S. shows still require the use of the green 
Daffodils fo Show and Grow or the Print Out, therefore it is essential that 
careful checks must be made to conform to show rules. It always pays to 
read the rules at each show every year. Something may have changed! 

STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP. MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
(Acl of August 12, 1970; Section 3685, Title 39, United States Code) 

Date of Filing: October 1,1989. The Daffodil Journal is published quarterly at 1686 Grey 
Fox Trails, Milford, Ohio 45150. with general business offices of the publisher at the same 
address. The name and address of the Publisher is American Daffodil Society, Inc., 1686 
Grey Fox Trails, Milford, OH 45150; Editor, Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr., 1018 Stonewall Drive. 
Nashville. TN 37220; Chairman of Publications, Mrs. Robert B. Cartwright, 1016 St. 
Andrews Place, Nashville, TN 37204. 

Owner of the publication is American Daffodil Sociely, Inc There are no bondholders, 
stockholders, or mortgages. 

Total number of copies printed (average for preceding 12 months), 1760, paid circulation, 
1637; sales through dealers and carriers, street vendors and counter sales, 0; free 
distribution, 20, total number of copies distributed, 1657 Total number of copies printed 
(single issue nearest to filing date), 1700; paid circulation, 1583; sales through dealers and 
carriers, street vendors and counter sales, 0; free distribution. 20, total number of copies 
distributed, 1603.1 certify that the statements mode by me above are correct and complete. 

Mary Lou Gripshover, Executive Director 

WHERE CAN I FIND . . . 

Blondin. Dorothy Allen says this is quite different from anything she 
has and '‘I like unusual things.” Her address is 899 Van Leer Drive, 
Nashville, TN 37220. 


THE DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

was established in Britain in 1898 to cater for 
the needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now 
has members in all the countries where 
daffodils are grown seriously. 

The Society issues two publications each 
year to all members and welcomes 
contributions from all growers on fhe 
complete range ol topics. 

Minimum membership subsription is £3 00 
per annum; overseas members £8 00 for three 
years (optional); payment by STERLING 
International Money Order please to: 

Hon Don Barnes, Secretary, 32 Montgomery Ave.. Sheffield, S7 INZ, England 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


While searching for Christmas stories for our granddaughter, I came 
upon that delightful tale of the Nutcracker. Now why, I pondered, has no 
one named a daffodil after the Nutcracker? Here is a charming story about 
a stalwart leader against the frightful mice. The Nutcracker marshalled all 
the toy soldiers and the toy cavalry to defeat the Mouse King and save the 
toys. This should be a good story for Sarah, especially if I can find the 
music to go with it. 

I wondered if other seasonal names had been given to daffodils. There 
were some: Santa Claus, Halo and Golden Halo, Christmas and 
Christmas Carol, Star of Bethlehem and Star of the East, and of course 
Angel and Jingle Bells. Why has not one been christen Nutcracker? 

Ah well, the season draws near and all of us can dream of the warm fire, 
the friends near and far, the hopes for the future, and the new 
opportunities that are in store for each of us. In the words of Clement 
Moore’s St, Nick “Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good-night.” 


DUES INCREASE 

The Board of Directors voted at the Fall Board Meeting to increase 
dues to $20.00 per year or $50.00 for three years. Family dues were raised 
to $25.00 per year, $60.00 for three years. Overseas members may receive 
air mail delivery for $15.00 additional per year. Life memberships remain at 
$250.00. 

CHANGES IN JUDGES’ STATUS 


AJ 

NASH, Mrs. Peter 

Meadowbrook Rd, 

AJ 

SE1GER, Sally 

7256 Ayers Rd. 

AJR 

WELLS, Wellington, Jr. 

Box 308 

A JR 

PATTERSON, Mrs. C. C. 

46 Fairgreen PI. 

SJ 

HORTON, Mrs. Gerald 

54 Carriage Ct. Dr. 


Dedham, MA 02026 
Cincinnati, OH 45255 
Marlborough, NH 03455 
Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 
Conway, AR 72032 


JUDGING SCHOOL 


The Handbook Committee recommended and the ADS Board passed 
the recommendation that the schools be restructured. Beginning in 1990 
the Judging Schools will be expanded to a series of four. Course I will be 
theory only and may be held anytime provided it is two months prior to 
Course II. To be eligible to take Course II, III, or IV for credit the student 
must attend and pass Course I with a minimum grade of 75 in each section. 
Course I may not be taken for refresher credit. 

To become a Student Judge, one must be a member of the ADS and 
pass Course II, III or IV of the ADS Judging Schools. The purpose of these 
changes is to give more time for teaching and practice judging. Two 
schools will commence in 1990 under the new rules. They are: 
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Course I—February 27, 1990, Greenwich, Connecticut. Chairman: Mrs, 
John T. Haskell, 5 Canoe Trail, Darien, CT 06820. 

Course I—March 24, 1990, Knoxville, Tennessee. Chairman: Mrs. 
Glenda Ross-Smith, 41104 Maloney St., Knoxville, TN 37920. 

Course II—March 25, 1990, Knoxville, Tennessee. Mrs. Glenda Ross- 
Smith, 41104 Maloney St., Knoxville, TN 37920. 

Course II—May 4, 1990, Greenwich, Connecticut. Chairman: Mrs. John 
T. Haskell, 5 Canoe Trail, Darien, CT 06820. 

The following schools are scheduled for 1990 under the old format. 
Accredited Judges needing a refresher may attend any of these schools 
for credit. 

Course II—April 8,1990, Albany, Oregon. Chairman: Mrs. William Hesse, 
37049 S. E. Louden Road, Corbett, OR 97019. 

Course III—April 3, 1990, Our Shepard Luthern Church, 400 Renfield 
Boulevard, SevernaPark, Maryland. Chairman: Mrs. N. Thomas 
Whittington, Jr., 524-E Alabama Avenue, Salisbury, MD 21801. 
Course II— April 8, 1990, National Arboretum, Washington D. C. 

Chairman: Delia Bankhead, 489 Arnon Meadow Road, Great 
Falls, VA 22066. 

Course III—May 6,1990, Rockford Park District Administration Building, 
Rockford, Illinois. Chairman: Mrs, Melvin Freund, 2426 
Devonshire Drive, Rockford, IL 61107. 

Required reading for all schools: Handbook for Grouping, Exhibiting, and 
Judging Daffodils, 1989 Revision. 

For further information, contact the local chairman. 

Refresher—March 30,1990, Calloway Gardens, Pine Mountain, Georgia. 

Chairman: Naomi Liggett, 4126 Winfield Road, Columbus, OH 
43220. 

The subject of this refresher will be the handbook revisions. All 
Accredited and Student Judges attending the convention should plan to 
attend this refresher. Fee to be paid with convention registration. 

ATTENTION JUDGES AND EXHIBITORS 

The newly revised Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting and Judging 
Daffodils, 1989 Edition, will be ready after the first of the year. It has been 
completely rewritten and is a must for all ADS Judges and exhibitors. It 
can be ordered from the Executive Director for $7.00. 

ATTENTION ALL JUDGES 

The following recommendations were passed by the ADS Board in 
San Francisco: 

Accredited Judges shall be required to judge an ADS Approved Show 
at least once very three years. 

Accredited Judges shall be required to exhibit and win a blue ribbon at 
least once every three years. 

—NAOMI Liggett, Judges & Schools Chairman 
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MINIATURE DAFFODIL COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Royal Horticultural Society has made the following changes in the 
color coding of some of the miniatures. 

Flomay: change from 7 W-WPP to 7 W-WWP 
Gipsy Queen: change from 1 Y-WWY to 1 YW-WWY 
Paula Cottell: change from 3 W-WWY to 3 W-GWW 
Picoblanco: change from 3 W-W to 2 W-W 
Tete-A-Tete: change from 6 Y-O to 12 Y-Y 
The RHS suggests changing the division of Tete-a-Tete from 6 to 12 on 
the grounds that the cultivar falls neither into its parents’ class 6 nor its 
grandparents’ class 8, and its perianth segments do not reflex or overlap. 
This division change would give ADS exhibitors another easily obtainable 
division when entering a Watrous collection. 

The following have been added to the Miniature List: 

Cupid, 6 Y-Y, hybridized by D.J. Cooper, 1959 parentage unknown. 
Yellow Minnow, 8 Y-Y, a self-yellow sport of Minnow 8 W-Y. 

—JOY MaCKINNEY, Chairman 


RULES FOR MINIATURES 

(Adopted March 16, 1989, at San Francisco, California) 

1. Any named or number diminutive daffodil flower which appears 
graceful, with all its parts in proportion, may be considered a 
“miniature candidate”. 

2. The status of a named miniature candidate may exist for three (3) 
years from the date of registration with the miniature committee. 

3. Such candidates may be shown in ADS shows by the originator and 
others and are eligible for ADS awards in the miniature section. 

4. For inclusion on the ADS approved list of miniatures three growers of 
the candidate must recommend acceptance to the chairman of the 
miniature committee for action. 

5. As an integral part of the recommendation, each recommender must 
complete a simple, comprehensive form outlining performance 
characteristics as the candidate grows under his/her conditons. A 
photograph with a metric ruler of the foliage and flower of the 
candidate as it grows must be submitted with the application for 
approval for miniature status and addition to the approved list. 

6 . All miniatures candidates named prior to March 16, 1989*, will be 
grandfathered and may be exhibited until such time as the grower has 
sufficient stock that he/she deems it proper to distribute bulbs for the 
purpose of fulfilling Rule 4, above. 

*This is the correct date, and not that which appeared in the the Journal , 
September 1989, p. 48. 
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ADS APPROVED LIST OF MINIATURES 


DIVISIONS 1 - 9, AND 12 
Agnes Harvey 5 W-W 
Angie 8 W-W 
April Tears 5 Y-Y 
Arctic Morn 5 W-W 
Atom 6 Y-Y 
Baby Moon 7 Y-Y 
Baby Star 7 Y-Y 
Bagatelle 1 Y-Y 
Bebop 7 W Y 
Bobbysoxer 7 Y-YYO 
Bowles’s Bounty 1 Y-Y 
Candlepower 1 W-W 
Charles Warren 1 Y-Y 
Chit Chat 7 Y-Y 
Clare 7 Y-Y 
Cobweb 5 W-Y 
Cricket 5 Y-Y 
Cupid 6 Y-Y 
Curlylocks 7 Y-Y 
Cyclataz 8 Y-O 
Demure 7 W-Y 
Doublebois 5 W-W 
Elfhorn 12 Y-Y 
Fairy Chimes 5 Y-Y 
Flomay 7 W-WWP 
Flute 6 Y-Y 
Flyaway 6 Y-Y 
Frosty Morn 5 W-W 
Gambas 1 Y-Y 
Gipsy Queen 1 YW-WWY 
Greenshank 6 Y-Y 
Halingy 8 W-Y 
Hawera 5 Y-Y 
Heidi 6 Y-Y 
Hifi 7 Y-Y 

Hors d’Oeuvre 8 Y-Y 
Hummingbird 6 Y-Y 
Icicle 5 W-W 
Jessamy 12 W-W 
Jetage 6 Y-Y 
Jumblie 6 Y-O 
Junior Miss 6 W-W 
Kehelland 4 Y-Y 


DECEMBER 1989 

Kenellis 12 W-Y 
Kibitzer 6 Y-Y 
Kidling 7 Y-Y 
Likely Lad 1 Y-Y 
Lilliput 1 W-Y 
Little Beauty 1 W-Y 
Little Gem 1 Y-Y 
Little Prince 7 Y-O 
Lively Lady 5 W-W 
Marionette 2 Y-YYR 
Marychild 12 Y-Y 
Mary Plumstead 5 Y-Y 
Minicycla 6 Y-Y 
Minidaf 1 Y-Y 
Minnow 8 W-Y 
Mite 6 Y-Y 
Mitzy 6 W-W 
Morwenna 2 Y-Y 
Muslin 12 W-W 
Mustard Seed 2 Y-Y 
Nylon 12 W-W 
Opening Bid 6 Y-Y 
Pango 8 W-Y 
Paula Cottell 3 W-GWW 
Pease-blossom 7 Y-Y 
Pencrebar 4 Y-Y 
Pequenita 7 Y-Y 
Petit Buerre 1 Y-Y 
Picarillo 2 Y-Y 
Piccolo 1 Y-Y 
Picoblanco 2 W-W 
Pixie 7 Y-Y 
Pixie’s Sister 7 Y-Y 
Pledge 1 W-W 
Poplin 12 Y-Y 
Poppet 5 W-W 
Quince 6 Y-Y 
Raindrop 5 W-W 
Rikki 7 W-Y 
Rockery Beauty 1 W-Y 
Rockery Gem 1 W-W 
Rockery White 1 W-W 
Rosaline Murphy 2 Y-Y 
Rupert 1 W-Y 
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Sea Gift 7 Y-Y 
Segovia 3 W-Y 
Sennocke 5 Y-Y 
Shrew 8 W-Y 
Shrimp 5 Y-Y 
Sir Echo 1 Y-W 
Skelmersdale Gold 1 Y-Y 
Skiffle 7 Y-Y 
Small Talk 1 Y-Y 
Sneezy 1 Y-Y 
Snipe 6 W-W 
Snug 1 W-W 
Soltar 6 Y-Y 
Sprite 1 W-W 
Stafford 7 Y-0 
Stella Turk 6 Y-Y 
Sun Disc 7 Y-Y 
Sundial 7 Y-Y 
Taffeta 12 W-W 
Tanagra 1 Y-Y 
Tarlatan 12 W-W 
Tete-a-tete 12 Y-Y 
Tiny Tot 1 Y-Y 
Tosca 1 W-Y 
Tweeny 2 W-Y 
W. P. Milner 1 W-W 
Wee Bee 1 Y-Y 
Wideawake 7 Y-Y 
Wren 4 Y-Y 
Xit 3 W-W 

Yellow Minnow 8 Y-Y 
Yellow Xit 3 W-Y 
Zip 6 Y-Y 



DIVISION 10 
aslunensis Y-Y 
atianticus W-W 
bu/bocodium (various) Y-Y 
** bulb, tananicus W-W = 
cantabricus tananicus 
caleicola Y-Y 
Canaliculatus W-Y 
cantabricus (various) W-W 
c^clamineus Y-Y 
x dubius W-W 
Eystettensis Y-Y (double) 
femandesii Y-Y 
gaditanus Y-Y 
hedraeanthus Y-Y 
jonquilla Y-Y 
j'onquiY/a Flore Pleno Y-Y 
jonquilla henriquesii Y-Y 
jonquilla var. minor Y-Y 
jonquilloides Y-Y 
minor (various) Y-Y 
minor var. pumilus Plenus Y-\ 
(Rip Van Winkle) 
pseudo-narcissus subsp. 
a/pest ris W-W 

pseudo-narcissus subsp. bicofoi 
W-Y 

requiem syn. jud/ofius Y-Y 
** x macleayii W-Y = 
x incomparabifis 
rupicoia Y-Y 
scaberu/us Y-Y 
tazetta subsp. bertolonii Y-\ 
x tenuior W-Y 

* * triandrus albus W W = triandrui 
var. triandrus 
triandrus Aurantiacus Y-Y 
triandrus cernuus W-W 
triandrus concolor Y-Y 
triandrus loiseleurii W-W 
triandrus pulchellus Y-W 
watieri W-W 
Lui/iicommii Y Y 
x = wild hybrid 

** = as listed in 1969 Classified 
List and International 
Register of Da//odii Names 
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Does Your Garden End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 



The Hole Story 


Imagine your beds bursting with 
color. For the first time bulb plant¬ 
ing is now fun and easy. Daffodrill, 
designed by a noted female land¬ 
scaper for ease of use, has amazed 
and satisfied customers across the 
country, who report routinely 
planting over 200 bulbs per hour. 

Daffodrill powers a 2 Vi X 8" hole, 
through all soil conditions, leaving a 
circle of aerated soil to cover your 
Spring and Fall bulbs. Daffodrill is 
also beneficial in fertilizing trees, 
shrubs and planting seedlings. 

Made in the U.5.A. to profes¬ 
sional landscape specifications, it is 
lightweight and fits a standard V*" 
drill. 

A gift to your garden. 

To order, send check or money order 
for $39.95 plus $3 shipping to: 

Daffodrill tm Inc. 

P.O. Box 248 

Salt Point, NY 12578 

Or call 1-801M>35-5137 

MasterCard and Visa accepted. Patent Pending 


Your membership includes 5 issues of 
The CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
Annual Dues $12.50 Write to: 

GALEN L. GOSS 
10107 Homar Fond Drive 
Fairfax Station, VA 22039 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

"SOUTHERN REFLECTIONS” 

35TH ADS CONVENTION AND NATIONAL SHOW, MARCH 29-31,1990 
CALLAWAY GARDENS, PINE MOUNTAIN, GEORGIA 


Name(s) ________ 

Address ___ _ ___.___ 

City__State __„ Zip ___ 

Christian or Nickname{s)_____ 

REGISTRATION FEE: Before February 15 ... $160.00 

After February 15.......$175.00 


Registration includes: National Show, Awards Ceremony, Reception Gala, 
Programs, Tour, Friday “Dafnic” Lunch, and Friday and Saturday Banquets. 

Advance reservations required for Judges Refresher Course on Friday afternoon, 
$3.00 and Hybridizer’s Breakfast, Saturday, $10.00 

Do you plan to exhibit? Yes_No_Driving? Yes__No -- 

If this your first ADS Convention—please check here ._. 

Make checks payable to: 35th ADS National Convention. Please send registration 
fees to Judy Dunn, Registrar, 1847 Young Road, Lithonia, GA 30058. 

HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 

American Daffodil Society 

Callaway Gardens, Department C 
P.O. Box 2000 

Pine Mountain, Georgia 31822-2000 


Single or Double $99.00 
Villa 1-Bdrm. with Living Area $205.00 
Cottages with Living Area - 1 Bdrm. $145.00 2 Bdrm. $245.00 

{All rates subject to 5% sales tax.) 

Please submit by February 10, 1990, after which reservations on space available basis. 

Name_ . _____ 

Address _-____— 

City-----, State __ _ ___ Zip--- 

1 wish to share a room with _________ 

Arrival Date_Time _Departure Date ____^Time _— 

(Check in time 3 P.M. Check-out time is 12 noon.) 

Send directly to Callaway Gardens Services, Inc., with deposit for the one night. 

Deposit enclosed___, or AMEX 

CC*____EXF. DATE __ 


OFFICE USEONLY 


Res. 

Group ft 2DAFF 
Blk 
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CALL OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the American Daffodil Society, Incorporated, 
will be held Friday, March 30, 1990, at the Callaway Gardens, Pine 
Mountain, Georgia, for the purpose of electing officers and directors as 
provided by the By-Laws, and to take action on and transact any other 
business which may properly and lawfully come before the meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors 
MARILYNN J. Howe. Secretary 


“SOUTHERN REFLECTIONS” 

JAYDEE AGER, Haiu/cinsui/fe, Georgia 
March 29-31, 1990 

“Through the window Scarlett could see the bright riot of the 
twin lanes of daffodils bordering the graveled driveway and the 
golden masses of yellow jessamine spreading flowery sprangles 
modestly to the earth like crinolines.”—from Gone With The 
Wind by Margaret Mitchell 

The Georgia Daffodil Society cordially requests the honor of your 
presence at “Southern Reflections”, the 35th Annual Convention and 
National Show of The American Daffodil Society. Five years of planning 
has gone into the production of this spectacular event and you will not 
want to miss it. Callaway Gardens will be at its loveliest during our visit. 
Callaway is famous for its southern hospitality and you will want to 
experience the relaxed, yet elegant atmosphere. We know you will have 
“Georgia On Your Mind”, as you make your convention plans. 

INFORMATION ON CALLAWAY GARDENS 

Callaway Gardens includes a celebrated botanical garden, a semi¬ 
wilderness wildlife habitate, a 3000 acre wilderness forest area, and an 
award winning resort complex. 

Callaway Gardens was created by Cason J. Callaway, Sr., and his 
wife, Virginia Hand Callaway. Three reasons compelled them to create 
the Gardens. They sought to restore and preserve the natural sur¬ 
roundings, protect endangered species of plant and animal life, and 
provide the general public with a beautiful garden setting for education, 
inspiration, and recreation. Working for several decades, they revitalized 
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worn out cotton fields, dammed streams to create lakes and control 
erosion, and collected and planted trees and shrubs to build their 
remarkable garden. 

Callaway Gardens features the world’s largest public display of hollies. 
More than 450 species grow along the Gardens’ holly trails. Over 700 
varieties of azaleas are grown at Callaway. Among the most important is 
the Prunifolia Azalea that is found only in the vicinity of Pine Mountain, 
Georgia. Cason and Virginia Callaway saved it from extinction. 

Our Convention and National Show is scheduled during the first 
“Azalea Weekend” at. Callaway. We will have the opportunity to see 
Callaway Gardens at one of the most lovely times of the year. The 
Gardens will be a floral display of azaleas, dogwoods, forsythia, flowering 
cherries and crabapples, daffodils, and wildflowers. This is the busiest 
time of year at Callaway, as thousands flock to see the breathtaking azalea 
display. Our National Show will be viewed by hundreds of Gardens 
visitors. 

More than 50 species of animals live in and around the Gardens. 
White-tail deer, wild turkey, and fox are some of the more common 
animals. Over 70 varieties of butterflies and 230 species of birds have been 
observed. 

The lodging and recreational amenities at Callaway Gardens are 
incomparable. There are four golf courses featuring 63 holes including the 
championship Mountain View Course. Also available are tennis, racquet- 
ball, hunting, fishing, bicycling, trap and skeet shooting, and hiking. To 
make your personal arrangements for recreational amenities, call 1-800- 
282-8181. 

The Inn at Callaway Gardens is owned and operated by Callaway’s 
Garden Services, Inc. The Inn is centrally located and will be the site of 
most of our activities and accommodations. The cottages and villas offer 
privacy and seclusion, but are some distance from the Convention 
facilities. Please consider this as you make your lodging choices. 

TRANSPORTATION INFORMATION 

Northside Travel Group of Atlanta, Georgia, will handle all of our 
transportation requirements for the Convention. As previously mentioned 
in the Journal (September 1989), you are urged to utilize this company’s 
services. PLEASE NOTEL.Northside’s toll free number has been changed 
1-800-277-2961. They have assured us of the lowest possible airfares and 
will coordinate your air travel itinerary and ground transportation to and 
from Callaway. Although, Callaway is an hour southwest of the Atlanta 
airport, you will find the journey most pleasant on Northside’s deluxe 
motor coaches, and the Georgia countryside is especially lovely in spring. 
During the Convention, a representative from Northside will be on-site at 
the Inn to handle any problems or necessitated travel changes that you 
may have. 

Those of you flying into Atlanta/Hartsfield International Airport will be 
most pleased with the features and amenities of this new hi-tech facility. 
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For persons driving to Callaway Gardens, your trip will be an enjoyable 
one. If you must travel through Atlanta, it is suggested that you try to time 
your passage to avoid the rush hour traffic. Generally, the west perimeter 
interstate (1-285) around Atlanta is the least travelled and puts you in the 
right direction for Callaway Gardens. From Atlanta, use Interstate 85 
South to Interstate 185 South and exit on US 27 South for nine miles to 
Pine Mountain. The Inn is located on US 27 just south of the small 
community of Pine Mountain. 

THE NATIONAL SHOW 

“SOUTHERN SPLENDOR” 

The National Show will be held in the Sweetbay Room at Callaway 
Gardens Inn. It will be a standard flower show. The Magnolia District of 
The Garden Club of Georgia, Inc., will co-sponsor the show. The design 
division will feature 20 lovely artistic arrangements which will interpret the 
theme, “Southern Splendor”. 

The Georgia Daffodil Society is hoping for a 2,000 bloom show! If you 
are traveling by air, and plan to exhibit, please inform Northside Travel 
Group that you will be transporting your flowers. Northside’s ground 
service transportation will make special accommodations on the van/bus 
for your daffodils. The show preparation room will be adjacent to the 
exhibition area and is easily accessible from the parking area. There are no 
steps or different levels. If you even think that you will enter a collection 
class of more than five stems, you are encouraged to reserve space with 
Staging Chairperson, Ralph Bullard, 6159 Ridge Way, Douglasville, GA 
30135. Call after 7 p.m. EST, 404-949-0494. Convention attendees that 
check yes on the exhibiting question on the registration form will receive a 
show schedule. All exhibitors and commercial growers are requested to 
bring extra daffodils for the design division’s use and for our decorative 
banquet table arrangements. 

National Show judges that may choose to exhibit will have use of a 
separate preparation room. A placement chairperson will also be available 
to place your exhibits in the show room. Those judges desiring to exhibit 
are requested to please contact Show Chairperson Jaydee Ager, in 
advance, so that proper space may be allocated and equipped for the 
separate judges’ preparation room. 

Entries for the National Show will be accepted between 3:00 p.m., 
Wednesday, March 28, continuously until 10:00 a.m. on Thursday, March 
29. The show will open for viewing at 3:00 p.m. on Thursday, March 29 and 
will remain open through 9:00 p.m. on Friday evening, March 30. 

TRADE EXHIBITS 

Commercial growers are urged to contact Chairperson of Trade 
Exhibits, Barbara Tate, Route 8, 203 Roe Road, Greenville, SC 29611. 
Phone after 7 p.m. EST, 803-269-8742. Please make your space reser¬ 
vations with Barbara. We will be happy to assist you. 
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THE CONVENTION 


On Thursday evening, March 29, at 5:45 p.m., we will open the 
Convention with a brief Welcome Ceremony. An Awards Ceremony will 
follow for the proud winners in our National Show. At 6:30 p.m. we will 
begin shuttle transportation to the Sibley Center for a gala, formal 
Reception. This sparkling occasion will give you an opportunity to 
personally meet our special guests and dignataries as you proceed into the 
Center through the receiving line. Butler Brown is the featured artist for 
the Convention, and has honored us with an original illustration, prepared 
exclusively for the Convention program cover, interpreting the theme, 
“SOUTHERN REFLECTIONS”. This internationally acclaimed Georgia 
native will also present a showing of his work at the Reception. Musical 
entertainment at this lovely affair will be provided by a string trio from the 
Columbus Symphony Orchestra. The Reception will conclude by 8:30 
p.m. to afford you ample time to continue to view the National Show, 
“Southern Splendor”, We will return to the Sibley Center the next day, 
Tour Day, but on this evening we shall enjoy the special glow that only 
evening can bring to this lovely garden. 


TOUR DAY 
Friday March 20, 1990 

All the events of the Convention will be held at Callaway Gardens. 
Tour day will be a trip around the Callaway property, which is spread over 
14,000 acres. We will board deluxe Northside charter buses for our tour 
and an interpretive naturalist from the Callaway staff will accompany each 
bus. Although it does not rain on tour day in Georgia, you will be wise to 
bring appropriate rain gear and warm clothing. Springtime weather in 
Georgia can be quite unpredictable, with a wide temperature range. Some 
of the highlights of tour day will be: 

HYBRIDIZER’S DISPLAY GARDEN/ 

MR. CASON’S VEGETABLE GARDEN 

The Hybridizer’s Display Garden will be visited while on tour of 
Callaway Gardens on Friday, March 30th. I hope all hybridizers participate 
in this special project. The Display Garden site is located in the Vegetable 
Garden. This l A / 2 acre demonstration garden produces approximately 
400 varieties of Southern vegetables, fruits, and herbs. Mr. Cason’s 
Vegetable Garden provides the set for The Victory Garden South, seen 
weekly on public television. 

THE JOHN A. SIBLEY HORTICULTURAL CENTER 

This award winning greenhouse/garden, site of our gala Reception on 
Thursday evening, is the most advanced display gardens in the world. We 
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will return on Friday for a daytime visit and a tour of the Production 
Greenhouses. The Sibley Center presents 13 major floral displays 
annually. Of course, daffodils will be the featured attraction during our 
visit. 

THE DAY BUTTERFLY CENTER 

You will be thrilled as you tour the largest free-flight glass-enclosed 
conservtory in North America for the display of living butterflies. Deen 
Day Smith provided the lead gift for the Center in honor of her late 
husband, Cecil B. Day. Dedicated and opened in September, 1988, the 
Center encompasses 4- l / 2 acres with a 7,000 square foot conservatory 
filled with 800 to 1,000 tropical butterflies and over 50 species of tropical 
plants. The exterior surroundings are specially planned to attract native 
butterflies. 

FEEDBAG LUNCH 

All the tour buses will converge for lunch at the Robin Lake Beach 
Pavilion. There we will enjoy Callaway’s casual lunch—“The Feedbag”. 
Our lunch will be sponsored by The Day Company. We will be entertained 
at lunch by “Clogging Express”. This group of energetic young people, 
ranging in age from 11 to 23, will demonstrate for you traditional clogging, 
a form of “down home” dancing. 

JUDGES’ REFRESHER COURSE 

This course will be held at 3:00 p.m. on Friday, March 30 and will be 
open to Accredited Judges only, with prior registration. There is a $3,00 
fee. The topic will be “Judges Handbook Revision Orientation.” 

HYBRIDIZER’S BREAKFAST 

The Hybridizer’s Breakfast will be held Saturday morning, March 31. 
Pre-registration and a fee is required for attendance. Please see the 
Convention Registration form in the Journal. 

EDUCATIONAL SEMINARS 

These popular seminars will be held throughout the day on Saturday, 
March 31. Please refer to the section of this article on speakers for details. 

THE PLANTATION AUCTION 

On Saturday evening, March 31, The Plantation Auction will be 
presented. Valuable daffodil bulbs will be auctioned for the benefit of the 
ADS. Always fun, this event is an important fund raiser for the Society. 

In addition, the hosting group will also be auctioning special items of 
“daffodilia” for the benefit of The Georgia Daffodil Society. Among the 
items to be available are: a hand-made daffodil quilt made by Thelma 
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Qualls of Maysville, Georgia. The quilt is all daffodils and is emoroidered 
with the name, date, and location of the Convention. Another item is a 
woodcarving of an Eastern Bluebird with the daffodil cultivar, Tete-a-Tete, 
by third generation decoy-maker, Ernie Mills, Ernie grew up in Delaware, 
an area rich in decoy-making traditions. Now residing in Georgia, Ernie’s 
valuable work is highly sought by collectors. 

The Plantation Auction will be fun for all! Bring your piggy bank and 
join in the good time. 


THE GEORGIA DAFFODIL SOCIETY BOUTIQUE 

More “daffodilia” than you have ever seen in one room. That’s what 
you can look forward to as The Georgia Daffodil Society presents its 
fabulous Daffodil Boutique! The following are just a few of the many lovely 
items of “daffodilia” we’ll have available: scrimshaw, umbrellas, rainwear, 
lapel vases, stained glass items, appliqued wearing apparel, walking canes, 
wastebaskets, bird houses/feeders, decorative pillows, decorative 
baskets, books, pewter items, men’s silk ties, jewelry done in various 
mediums, address books, photo albums, etc. 

Gene Bauer of Running Springs, California, has prepared the most 
lovely serigraph notecards, which will be sold at the Boutique. Gene’s 
work is gorgeous! The notecards are all of Mitsch family cultivars, and 
they are a fitting tribute to the family’s work and hybridizing genius. Gene 
has been most gracious and generous and has prepared the cards for the 
benefit of The Georgia Daffodil Society and we are deeply indebted to her. 
No doubt, the notecards will go quickly, so shop early! The Boutique will 
feature quality merchandise with emphasis on hand-made items. 

Scott Bally, member and past-President of the Washington Daffodil 
Society, will present A Glass Act Antiques as a special feature of the 
Boutique. Scott will offer his selection of antique and collectible glassware, 
silver, and china with daffodil motifs. ADS merchandise pins, cufflinks, 
earrings, and various publications. Much of the merchandise in the 
Georgia Daffodil Society Boutique will be one of a kind, or will be available 
in limited quantities, so please visit the Boutique early during the 
Convention. 


Scarlet O’Daffodil says, “YA’LL COME”! 

NOTICE 

Please notice that the cut off dates for hotel registration and 
convention registration are very early this year. February 10 is the cut off 
for Callaway Gardens and February 15 is the cut off for the lower rate for 
the convention registration. Also, bear in mind that the hotel requires one 
week—seven days—notice for cancellation of room registration for full 
refund less a small service charge. Refunds cannot be made for 
cancellation requests received after March 25. 
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FEATURED SPEAKERS 
AT THE 35TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 

JAYDEE Ager, Hawkinsville, Georgia 

MICHAEL SALMON 
England 

Michael Salmon of England 
has devoted the last 20 years of 
his life to the production of a 
monograph on the genus 
Narcissus. He has traveled ex¬ 
tensively to various locales 
where species exist. Mr. 
Salmon’s topic for his lecture 
will be “Species Narcissus”. 

Many years ago, while 
sectioning a leaf in order to 
produce a better anatomical 
drawing, Salmon observed that 
^ each species leaf had a distinct 
| pattern. His research involves 
his ability to distinguish different 
species by the arrangement of vascular bundles within the leaves. 

Mr. Salmon is the illustrator for Jim Wells new book, Modern 
Miniature Daffodils. We are delighted Mr. Salmon will be with us to share 
his knowledge on the specialized conditions and soils best suited to each 
species. 

DR. AUGUST A. 
DeHEKTOGH 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Originally from Chicago, 
Illinois, Dr. DeHertogh obtained 
both a B.S. and M.S. degree 
from North Carolina State 
University and his Ph.D. from 
Oregon State University. His 
research areas concentrate on 
investigations on the physiology 
of ornamental bulbous and 
tuberous plants with special 
emphasis on plant growth 
regulators and environmental 
control of flowering. He is an 
active member of the American 
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Society for Horticultural Science as well as many other professional 
societies- His many awards over the years include the Alex Laurie Award 
from the American Society for Horticultural Science, and the Medal of 
Honor from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries of the Netherlands. 
Dr. DeHertogh is a technical consultant for various organizations and 
publishers including Time-Life Books, Readers Digest, Ortho Books, and 
World Book Encyclopedia. Dr. DeHertogh will give two different lectures, 
“Daffodil Forcing”, and “The Physiology of Narcissus". Dr. Hertogh is 
Professor of Horticultural Science at North Carolina State University, 
Raleigh, N.C, 


FRED C. GALLE 
Hamilton, Georgia 

Fred Galle, former Director 
of Horticulture of Callaway 
Gardens and former Vice 
President of Ida Cason Callaway 
Foundation, will be the Saturday 
evening banquet speaker. Mr. 

Galle’s address to the 
Convention will be “Native 
Azaleas—The Early Years”. 

Mr. Galle retired from Callaway 
in September, 1983. Widely 
known for his writing on horti¬ 
cultural subjects, he frequently 
contributes to nursery and 
horticultural publications. The 
Southern Living: Azaleas , was 
published in 1974 by Oxmoor 
House, Birmingham. The 
Azalea Book was published by Timber Press, Oregon, in 1985 and again in 
1987 as the Enlarged Edition. Presently, Fred is working on a holly book 
for the Holly Society of America. 

Mr. Galle obtained his B.S. from Ohio State in 1943. Serving in the 
U.S. Army in Europe from 1943 to 1946, he was awarded the Bronze Star 
and Purple Heart. He returned to Ohio State and received his M.S. degree 
in 1947. Mr. Galle’s dissertation for his Ph.D. was not completed due to 
the loss of seven year’s of data to a bear in the Smoky Mountains of 
Tennessee. Fred has promised to explain that now famous incident in his 
speech to us. 

Fred Galle’s resume is filled with many honors for his lifetime of work in 
horticulture. Among the many commendations he has received is the 
Silver Medal of the National Council of State Garden Clubs, awarded to 
him in 1977. Mr. and Mrs. Galle reside in Hamilton, Georgia, just a few 
miles south of Callaway Gardens. 
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BRENT HEATH 
Gloucester, Virginia 

Brent Heath is well known 
to most daffodil fanciers and 
ADS members. Brent will speak 
on “Is it Safe to Buy Species 
Bulbs?" Certainly his subject is 
timely and of concern to all 
daffodil growers. 

Brent is a third generation 
daffodil bulb grower and enjoys 
working and living on the same 
land that he knew and loved as 
a child and where thousands of 
varieties of daffodils have been 
grown. He is busy with lectures, m 
and is a consultant on daffodils § 
for many publishers and 1 
gardens. Brent and his wife Becky operate a wholesale/retail mail order 
bulb business in Gloucester, Virginia, called The Daffodil Mart. In addition 
to handling the business affairs, they have great interest in hybridizing new 
cultivars of daffodils. Their goals are to develop small, hardy, fragrant 
daffodils for use in the smaller gardens of the future and for indoor forcing. 

CORRECTIONS 

Somewhere there lives a gremlin who picked on the printer and the 
editor during the work of the September Journal. Unbeknownst to all of 
us the following paragraphs were incomplete when they appeared in the 
final copies. Both of these errors appear on page six of the September 
issue. If properly reported the paragraphs would have read: 

At the season’s largest show, in Columbus, Phyllis Hess 
won a silver Quinn Medal with sixteen from Division 2: Ginger, 
Homestead, Rameses, Fireraiser, Shadow, Gold Convention, 
and Fly Half, Gull, Mentor, Loch Katrina, Broomhill, Loch 
Rimsdale and Liverpool Festival. 

Brilliant, contrasting color was the keynote of two early- 
season Quinn ribbon winners. In Atlanta, Beverly Barbour set 
the reds and oranges of Johore, Capisco, Lara, Firestorm, and 
Irvington against the whites of Gull and River Queen and the 
delicate pinks of Delta Wings, Precedent, Foundling, and 
Rainbow. In Chapel Hill, the next weekend, Stanley and Carol 
Krause selected Shining Light, Jamboree, Vertex, Tahiti, Irish 
Light, Fly Half, Rockall, and Resplendent for their colorful 
impact on show visitors. 

To each of these exhibitors congratulations are extended on their 
outstanding achievements. The editor regrets these errors. 
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PROPOSED BY-LAWS CHANGE 

At the fall meeting of the Board in Nashville, the By-laws Review 
Committee asked the Board to approve in principle the reduction of the 
size of the Board and the implementation of democratic representation in 
the number of regional directors allowed each region. All voting members 
of the Board would then be elected by the general membership. The 
Board gave its approval in principle. 

The undersigned five members propose restructuring the Board in the 
following manner. There shall be: 

9 Regional vice presidents 

15 Regional directors (based on the formula of one director for 
1-150 members; two directors for 151-300 members; three 
directors for over 300 members) 

1 Director-at-large (who must be a foreign member) 

7 Executive Board members (president, first vice-president, 
second vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and two immediate 
past presidents) 

Total of 32 voting members 

There shall also be additional non-voting members: the executive 
director, the editor of the Journal , the parliamentarian, and the chairmen 
of standing committees. Regional directors and the director-at-large will 
be allowed (and encouraged) to serve as chairmen of standing committees. 
Thus the exact number of non-voting committee chairmen will fluctuate 
from time to time. 

Minimum total of 3 non-voting members, depending on number of 
committees and number of directors who are also chairmen; 
maximum total of 19 non-voting members, depending on number 
of committees and assuming that no directors are also chairmen. 
In order to accomplish this restructuring of the Board, we formally 
propose the following changes in the by-laws as amended on September 
16, 1989, pursuant to Article X, Section 1. (Wording that is added or 
changed is in italics.] 

ARTICLE III. DIRECTORS 

Sec. 1. Number and Selection—The Board of Directors shall be 
composed of: 

a. The president, first vice-president, second vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer by virtue of office. 

b. 77ie two immediate past presidents , by virtue of former 
office. 

c. The regional vice-president of each region by virtue of office. 

d. The regional directors elected for, and residing in, each 
region, [“three” was deleted before “regional directors”] 

e. One elected director at large, who shall he a resident of a 
country other than the United States. 
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f. The chairman of each standing committee by virtue of office, 
as a non-voting member. 

g. The editor of any periodical published by the Society, as a 
non-voting member. 

h. The executive director and parlimentarian by virtue of 
office, as non-voting members. 

Sec. 2. Method of Determining Regional Representation—Regions 
shall be represented by directors in proportion to the number 
of members residing in each region as follows: 1 to 150, one 
director; 151 to 300, two directors; over 300, three directors. 
The number of regional members shall be determined at the 
end of the 2nd Quarter (June 30). 

Sec. 3. Terms—An elected director shall be elected by the members 
at an annual meeting for a term expiring at the close of the third 
annual meeting next following his election. A director may be 
elected for one term immediately following a term during which 
he has served as an elected director. A vacancy occurring in 
the term of an elected director prior to its expiration may be 
filled by appointment by the Board of Directors or its 
Executive Committee for the remainder of such term. 

Sec. 4. Special Provision. All directors elected to office prior to 
January 1,1991, will serve out their full terms according to the 
by-laws in effect at the time they assumed office. 

Sec. 5. Meeting—[Same as former Section 3] 

Sec. 6, Executive Committee—There shall be an Executive 
Committee composed of the president, first vice-president, 
second vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and the two 
immediate past presidents. The Executive Committee shall 
exercise such powers as are given it by these by-laws and such 
other powers of the Board of Directors as the Board shall by 
resolution provide. Four members of the Executive Committee 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at any 
meeting of the Executive Committee. The Executive 
Committee may provide for voting by mail. 

Sec. 7. No member may hold concurrently more than one office that 
qualifies the holder to serve as a member of the Board of 
Directors, except that regional directors and the director-at- 
large may also serve as committee chairmen. 

Sec. 8. Board Manual—[Same as former Section 6] 

ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 

Sect. 4. Fidelity Bond. The Board of Directors may require that the 
executive director, and such officers as the Board may designate, furnish 
an appropriate fidelity bond approved by the Finance Committee, the 
premiums to be paid by the Society. 

[At its fall 1989 meeting the Board decided not to renew our current fidelity 
bond. Investigation revealed that in effect we were paying a premium for 
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Kay Haines Beach .,.Mrs. R. F. Johnson 

Murray Evans ... .Sheri Falk 

W. R. Mackinney .„....Elizabeth C. Smith 

Rick, Laurie and Jennifer Mackinney 
Grant Mitsch ...... ...» ...Sheri Falk 
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U. S. REGISTRATIONS IN 1989 

MRS. KENNETH B. Anderson, Registration Chairman 

American registrants of new daffodils and their registrations: 
EVANS, MURRAY W.; 3500 S.E. Manthey Rd., Corbett, Oregon, 97019: 
Memoir, Cabochan, Crown Point. 

HAVENS, RICHARD and ELISE; P.O. Box 218, Hubbard, Oregon, 
97032: American Dream, Limequilla. 

MITSCH-HAVENS; P.O. Box 218, Hubbard, Oregon, 97032: Hawaiian 
Pink, Oregon Beauty. 

MTTSCH, GRANT E.; P.O. Box 960, Canby, Oregon, 97013: Red Aria. 
THROCKMORTON, DR. TOM D.; 1200 Pleasant St., Des Moines, Iowa, 
50312: Deja Vu, Orchard Place. 

LOW, LEONE Y.; 1450 President Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 45387: 
Swods Gem. 

LEWIS, MRS. RAYMOND; P.O. Box 355, North, Virginia, 23128: 
Mobjack Bay. 

LINK, MRS. GOETHE; P.O. Box 84, Brooklyn, Indiana 46111: Ole! 

Enchanted Elf, Requiem, Orange Kite, Pogo. 

WATROUS, MRS. GEORGE D. JR.; 5031 Reno Road, Washington D.C., 
20008: Chappie, Little Rusky, Loyce, Odile, Sewanee. 

YERGER, MRS. MERTON S.; Box 97, Princes Anne, Maryland, 21853: 
Green Beauty, Green Delight, Green Sea, Copper Lustre, Happy 
Thought, Spiced Lemon, Staroma, Tropic Delight. 

iDCbo » »» » 


Centimeten ► ►►— 

Information given includes: class, color code, seedling number, seed 
parent, pollen parent, length of perianth segments (P. segs.) and color, 
length of corona (C. Igth.) and color and shape, height (H.) and bloom 
season. 

AMERICAN DREAM (Havens) 1 Y-P; SEH 21/5; (Memento * Lorikeet); 
P. segs. 45 mm., deep lemon yellow; C. Igth. 47 mm., pink tailored 
trumpet, slightly frilled; well proportioned, impeccable show form and 
clean deep color; H. 460 mm; midseason. 

CABOCHON (Evans) 2 Y-O; T-9; (Carnelian * Falstaff); P. segs. 38mm., 
yellow; C. Igth. 20 mm., orange, flaring with seriated margin; H. 
standard; very early. 

CHAPPIE (Watrous) 7 Y-O; 611-2; (Ruby * N. junci/o/ius); P. segs. 15 
mm., yellow 10C, slightly reflexed; C. Igth. 6 mm., bright orange, bowl 
shape; H. dwarf; late. 
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COPPER LUSTRE (Yerger) 9 W GOO; 7762; (Quetzel * Ace of 
Diamonds); P. segs. 24 and21 mm., white; C. igth. 2 mm., green 144A, 
orange 31B, orange 31B, saucer shape with rim; H. 31 cm.; late. 

CROWN POINT (Evans) 2W P; P-10; (Caro Nome * Gypsy Princess); P. 
segs. 50 mm., white; C. Igth. 25 mm., shell pink, fades to light pink, 
expanded frilled crown; H. standard; midseason. 

DEJA VU (Throckmorton) 2 W-W; T72/14/4; (Easter Moon * Snowshill); 
P. segs. 50 mm., white; C. Igth. 20 mm., white, bowl shaped 
resembling Easter Moon but larger; H. 520 mm.; late. 

ENCHANTED ELF (Link) 3 W-GYO; 177; (Pewee * Perdita); P. segs. 2.5 
cm., glistening white with a sheen; C. Igth. 4 mm., green eye, yellow, 
orange tip, straight ruffled cup; resembles Pewee except later and 
more colorful; H. 38 cm.; very late. 

GREEN BEAUTY (Yerger) 9 W-GGO; 77#1; (Sea Green O.P.); P. segs. 
21 mm., White; C. Igth. 1 mm., green 144B, green 145C, orange 31A; 
flat disc; H. 31 cm.; midseason. 

GREEN DELIGHT (Yerger) 9 W-GGR; 75C 2; (Milan O. P.); P. segs. 25 & 
21 mm., pointed petals, rounded sepals; C. Igth. 2 mm., green 144B, 
green 154C, red 33A, shallow saucer; H. 32 cm.; midseason. 

GREEN SEA (Yerger) 9 W-GGO; 76J21; (Sea Green O. P.); P. segs. 23 & 
21 mm., white, round and overlapped; C. Igth. 3 mm., green 144C, 
green 154B, orange 31 A; saucer shape; H. 38 cm.; late. 

HAPPY THOUGHT (Yerger) 9 W-GYO; 77G15; (Quetzel * Ace of 
Diamonds); P. segs. 25 mm., white; C. Igth. 2 mm., green 144B, yellow 
3B, orange 33A; saucer shape with thin wire rim; H. 41 cm.; 
midseason. 

HAWAIIAN PINK (Mitsch/Havens) 2 W-P; A 34/21; (Precedent x Carita); 
P. segs. 45 mm., pink, flared and ruffled; resembles Confection, but 
less formal; has light fragrance; H. 530 mm.; midseason. 

LIMEQUILLA (Havens) 7 W-W; QEJ55/1; (Lime Chiffon * N. jonquilla ); 
P. segs. 27 mm., greenish white; C. Igth. 20 mm., greenish white long 
straight cup; 2-3 florets per stem; H. 470 mm.; late. 

LITTLE RUSKY (Watrous) 7 Y-GYO; 691-1; (Ruby * N. scoberulus)\ P. 
segs. 13 mm., yellow, flat, ovoid; C. igth. 4 mm., green, yellow, orange, 
shallow bowl shaped, fluted; H. dwarf; usually 2 florets; perianth paler 
than corona; midseason. 

LOYCE (Watrous) 7 Y-YYO; 6H-3; (Ruby * N. juncifolius)] P. segs. 16 
mm., yellow 86, flat overlapping rounded segments; C. Igth. 6 mm., 
yellow 9A, orange 28C, bowl shape with rim; H. dwarf; late. 

MEMOIR (Evans) 2 Y-WWY; V-3/6; ([Daydream * (Green Island * 
Accent)] * [Daydream x Gypsy Princess]); P. segs. 40 mm., yellow; C. 
Igth. 32 mm., ivory with light yellow rim; H. standard; midseason. 

MOBJACK BAY (Lewis) 1 Y-Y; FR 75/27; (Arctic Gold O. P.); P. segs. 
38.5 mm., yellow; clear uniform coloring; C. Igth. 38.5 mm., yellow, 
good lasting quality; H. 34 cm.; midseason. 

ODILE (Watrous) 7 Y-O; 621-5; (Seville *N.;uncifo/fus);P. segs. 15 mm., 
yellow 8B., oval, lightly reflexed; C. Igth. 7 mm., orange 140, bowl 
shaped; H. dwarf; late. 
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OLE! (Link) 7 Y-Y; #1470; (N. ;onquj7/a * Amberglow); P. segs. 3 cm., 
golden yellow; C. Igth. 1 cm., golden yellow, bowl shaped, resembles 
Sweetness except for a shorter cup; H. 45 cm.; midseason. 

ORANGE KITE (Link) 6 Y-YOO; 979A; (Bushtit * Red Fox); P. segs. 4 
cm., medium yellow; C. Igth. 2 cm., long straight deep orange cup; 
resembles Whip-Poor-Will but more colorful; H. 45 cm; midseason. 

ORCHARD PLACE (Throckmorton) 3 Y-YYO; T 66/12/5; (Aircastle * 
Irish Coffee); P. segs. 13 mm., light creamy yellow; C. Igth. 39 mm., 
deeper yellow with cinnamon edge, flat corona, nicely formed, unique 
coloration; H. 350 mm.; late. 

OREGON BEAUTY (Mitsch/Havens)4 Y R; F 33/6; [{Playboy * Paricutin) 
x Enterprize); P. segs. 40 mm., mid yellow; corona color orange red, 
very double; resembles Grebe but less full double, symetrical; a fine 
cut flower; H. 550 mm.; midseason. 

POGO (Link) 3 Y-GYO; #14; [(3BY/144 * 3379) by Altruist]; P. segs. 3 
cm., medium yellow, heavy substance; C. Igth. 5 mm., green eye, 
yellow, orange; H. 42 cm.; late. 

RED ARIA (Mitsch) 20-R; MM 16/1; (Kindled * Feeling Lucky); P. segs. 43 
mm., buff orange; C. Igth. 15 mm., bright orange red, flared, nearly 
flat, distinct perianth color; H. 600 mm., midseason. 

REQUIEM (Link) 3 Y-GYO; 2877-B; (Tynemouth x Altruist); P. segs. 4.5 
cm., yellow, smooth tissue; C. Igth. 6 mm., green eye, yellow, orange, 
ruffled bowl.; H. 45 cm.; late. 

SPICED LEMON (Yerger) 9 W-GYO; 7763; (Quetzel x Ace of Diamonds); 
P. segs. 28 & 25 mm., rounded sepals and petals, white, C. Igth. 1 
mm., green 144B, yellow 2A, orange 32A; H. 38 cm.; midseason. 

STAROMA (Yerger) 9 W-GYO; 75M 3; (Hexameter x Lights Out); P. 
segs. 25 mm, white, pointed petals in distinct triangles; C, Igth. 2 mm., 
green 143C, yellow 154C, orange 32A; saucer shape. H. 30 cm.; late. 

SWODS GEM (Low) 2 Y-Y; Duncan D806: (Golden Aura O. P ); P. segs. 
23 mm., golden yellow; C. Igth. 40 mm., darker golden yellow, 
scalloped bowl shape; broad thick velvety petals, nice form, long 
lasting; resembles Golden Aura but brighter and cup more flared; H. 
52 cm; early. 

TROPIC DELIGHT (Yerger) 9 W-YYO; 7712; (Stilton O. P.); P. segs. 25 
mm. broad sepals and 26 mm. petals, white; C. Igth. 4 mm., yellow 
15A, yellow 15A, orange 33A; bowl shape with a band; H. 41 cm.; late. 


COMING EVENTS 


March 29-31, 1990 

April 18-20, 1991 
April 23-25, 1992 


ADS Convention, Callaway Gardens, 
Pine Mountain, Georgia 
ADS Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana 
ADS Convention, Columbus, Ohio 
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WORDSEARCH 


LEWIS T. Turner, West Warwick, Rhode Island 
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Find these cultivars. 

There 

are twenty miniatur daffodils 

in 

this 


puzzle. They may be forward, backward, up, down, or on the diagonal. 
Answers on page 


Angie 

Hummingbird 

Piccolo 

Tete-A-Tete 

Atom 

Jumblie 

Pixie 

Wren 

Cricket 

Kibitzer 

Quince 

Xit 

Hawera 

Minnow 

Snipe 

Zip 

Heidi 

Mite 

Sundial 

Can die power 
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N. fr/andrus a/bus 

and some of her better known children. (From left to right) Hawera 5 Y Y); 
Frosty Morn (5 W-W); Sennocke (5 Y Y); Tristesse (5 W W); MoonShine 
(5 WAV); Rippling Waters (5 W-W); N. triandrus albus (10 W-W); and 
Tiara (5 W-W). 
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NEVER UNDERESTIMATE N. TRIANDRUS ALBUS 

EVE ROBERTSON, Taylors , South Carolina 

It was my great pleasure to join Elise Havens last spring in London for 
the daffodil show. Elise did quite well with some of her flowers. The whole 
show was very well staged and beautiful as always. 

After London we visited Brian Duncan, Kate Reade, and Clark 
Campbell. We saw a good show at Ballymena where great tribute was paid 
to the late Guy Wilson whom we all loved. At all these places the flowers 
were superbly grown and we were welcomed with genuine hospitality. 

Then we journeyed back to England to see the gardens of Barbara 
Smith and Clive Postles. Endless numbers of fine flowers were grown to 
perfection. 

A few days later we attended the show at Solihull. There again was an 
excellent show. However, the flower that really raised eyebrows was the 
stem of N. triandrus albus with six florets, exhibited by Jim Pearce. A few 
years ago I had a stem with five flowers. Jim proved anything I can do, he 
can do better. Mine never repeated its performance. Perhaps Jim’s bulb 
will repeat that record in his more favorable climate. Beware, Jim, Reg 
Nichols was with you this year and he might have collected the bulb that 
could give seven flowers! 

Our members will enjoy reading the five accounts of Jim’s journey and 
the photo by Don Barnes that so vividly display the elegance of N. 
triandrus a/bus. 


LARGE THAN LIFE 

Jim Pearce, Copford , England 

Tracing the well trod footsteps of John Blanchard my 1985 vacation 
was spent in the Picos de Europa and the Guarderamas of Northern 
Spain. 

Here was the genus narcissus in all it’s unsullied glory at the beginning 
of May. N. nobilis by the acre, a sturdy bicolour growing with abandon in 
the water meadows of the melting snows. Some, conscious of the aging 
year, were even striving to bloom above a thin carpet of snow. In not too 
dissimilar conditions N. bulbocodium was found in astronomic numbers, 
mostly N. b. obesus, but on the higher ground often the more dwarf N. 
bulbocodium citrinus. These and other forms are well documented by 
those that have travelled on earlier occasions. 

Perhaps the most surprising and exciting ‘find’ was the omnipresence 
of N. triandrus, at least once we climbed above about three thousand feet 
and sought our quarry at the edge of pine forests or among the rocky 
outcrops alongside the road. Sometimes but one flower graced the dainty 
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stem, at other times there were two or even three, yet but one turning to 
be all that could be supported in very dire conditions. Somewhat bemused 
by my first sightings of the genera in the field I was not overtaken with too 
detailed a search but felt moved to at least remove some three specimens 
in total as keepsakes of a particular enthralling holiday and, so as far as 1 
can recall, those ‘captured’ bulbs exhibited no outstanding feature. 

Our travels took us further south to the heights of Sierra 
Navercarrada, where at eight thousand feet w r e found our first N. rupicoh 
again growing among rocks and in open pine forest glades. What few of 
today’s pampered cultivars can compare with the simplistic and im¬ 
maculate beauty of this wildling? 

Later on, returning to the Picos, N. alpestris was encountered but in 
only one low lying field. A pretty sight the nodding white blooms on five 
inch stems were easily spotted from the crawling car. Back home, 
excitedly finding new accomodation for the few bulbs that had ac¬ 
companied me through Her Majesty’s customs, I set the bulbs of N, 
fricrnc/rus under the lee of Rosa rubrifolia that held the high ground in 
particularly well drained soil and immediately outside the greenhouse 
door. Spring 1986, 1987 and 1988 witnessed strong six inch stems and on 
each occasion three substantial florets which were allowed to set seed 
which was immediately sprinkled around the parents and indeed have 
already delivered their first blooms. 

April 1989 arrived and with the customary enthusiasm that the genera 
engenders I was more than a little excited to note that one of the collected 
bulbs had what appeared to be two sets of three flower buds with—to my 
surprise—no sign of fasciation or other malfunction. All seemed perfectly 
formed and set for something that clearly would in the course of time 
cause a few eyebrows to raise. An almost hourly watch was maintained 
and first one set of three opened to be followed by the other half fully a 
week later—could I possibly hope that the six would hold until our show at 
Solihull the third week of the month? I was not a little surprised to be in the 
position of not only cutting the stem three days prior to the show in 
seemingly perfect condition but the more so when I actually managed to 
slip it into the show vase on the great day. 

Interested parties were soon to quiz me on it’s cultivation. Was it 
outstanding in its natural habitat? How was it grown? How often was it fed 
and with what? Those and numerous other essential searching enquiries 
were fielded with the simple answer that other than trying to simulate it’s 
natural habitat, though my garden is little more than fifty feet above sea 
level, it was at least outside the greenhouse door and doubtless had 
received more than it’s fair share of feed dregs when emptying the 
watering can! It was against this background that Reg Nicholl and I, with 
our respective minders, travelled to Spain again this spring. Little more 
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than four hours after clearing Santander Harbour we had checked into 
our hotel at Cangas de Onis and made straight for Riano where I had 
promised Reg that he would see the sight of his life as the vast fields of N. 
nobilis opened before us as we dropped from the heights of Covadonga. 
Long before we got sight of the promised land we had paused for initial 
searches en route only to find several N. triandrus equipped with four 
florets. Later our diligent and detailed searching revealed some with five 
up, but never a six. 

The vacation continued with more pairs of eyes trained to seek out the 
quary than on my previous visit. N. asoanus— a dwarfer form of N. 
rupicola with but two narrow grey leaves was noted, also we recorded N. 
asturiensis and N. poeticus as well as the all yellow N. pseudo narcissus. 

Subsequently a modest few bulbs that had boasted five blooms 
accompanied us on our return and after prompt planting suitably obliged 
with seed in late June which was committed to the seed bed without 
ceremony. 

The most eagerly awaited bulb to flower in 1990 will surely be the 
unique specimen of N. triandrus albus —will it or won’t it give a repeat 
performance? 


WHICH IS IT? 

LOUISE Dunn, Herber Springs , Arkansas 

AND 

ANNE Corson, Locustville, Virginia 

We have been growing miniature daffodils for a number of years in 
various locations. Presently one of us is in the foothills of the Ozarks and 
one on the eastern shore of Virginia. Both of us grow our miniatures 
outdoors in the ground with no protection other than mulch. 

The list of miniatures one can purchase from reliable sources is small, 
and appears to be getting smaller rather than expanding. At times the 
bulbs we receive turn out to be a variety other than the one ordered. This 
is especially true with species. The color code description is too broad to 
sort out those which are similar. Our observations indicate that miniature 
“lookalikes” are common. A keen eye is needed to be sure of identity. 
Among Division 7 miniatures the following come to mind: Bebop and Sun 
Disc, Bobbysoxer and Stafford, Chit Chat and Pixie’s Sister. To 
distinguish these varieties one needs to look carefully at the flower as it 
opens and changes with development and aging. 

We both observed and made notes during the past growing season as 
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our various flowers bloomed. A summary of our observations of some 
Division 7 miniatures follows, 

Sundial, 7 Y-Y, is the first Division 7 miniature to bloom in the Ozarks 
and in Virginia. This year it bloomed in the Ozarks on the 18th of March, 
although in previous years it has bloomed a week to ten days earlier. One 
description calls the perianth golden and the cup pale orange; in the 
Ozarks it was a clear deep yellow and in Virginia, a greenish tinge was 
reported. The cup was regular and the petals rounded. The over all form 
was good. There were usually two flowers to the stem. 

Chit Chat, 7 Y-Y, bloomed in the Ozarks on March 27. The perianth 
had three rounded petals and three slightly smaller and slightly pointed 
ones, the cup was very small and bowl-shaped. The form was pleasing, the 
color a clear yellow. There were several flowers to the stem, usually three 
or four. 

Pixie’s Sister, 7 Y-Y, has a larger flower than Chit Chat but still several 
blooms to the stem. The perianth has shovel-shaped petals and the cup is 
larger than Chit Chat’s. It usually blooms at the same time as Chit Chat. 

Kidling, 7 Y-Y, is another all yellow. It tends to be shorter than the 
other miniatures growing nearby, ft has the best form of the Division 7 
miniatures with rounded overlapping petals and a bowl-shaped cup in 
proportion to the size of the bloom. It has one bloom per stem This year it 
bloomed in the Ozarks on April 2 and Virginia reported a bloom was used 
in a show on April 28. 

Baby Moon, 7 Y-Y, bloomed the same day as Kidling. The petals are 
overlapping and rounded but not so much as Kidling. The stem is long, 
being twelve inches or a bit more. The cup is small and bowl-shaped. 
There are several flowers to a stem and it is strongly scented. The color is 
a clear yellow. 

Baby Star, 7 Y-Y, bloomed two or three days after Baby Moon. The 
color is approximately the yellow of Baby Moon. The petals are pointed 
and star-shaped. 

Sun Disc, 7 Y-Y, has extremely broad petals which are flat and 
overlapping. The cup is somewhat ruffled and is flat against the perianth. 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts.Peonies —a permanent investment- 
will bloom for years 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7 .50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 
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TARHY 


The bloom opens a deep yellow all over, then the perianth fades slowly to a 
pale yellow. The petals may be slightly reflexed when bloom first opens. 

Clare, 7 Y-Y, has petals that reflex soon after opening, leaving the 
corona well exposed. The flower opens a deep, greenish yellow but the 
petals rapidly fade to a very pale yellow or creamy white. It blooms usually 
at the same time as Sun Disc, 

Stafford, 7 Y-O, bloomed in theOzarks on April 3. It was all yellow, the 
orange rim to the cup being present only in about a half of the blooms. 
Virginia reports that Stafford bloomed with nice deep orange rims and 
bloomed from April 8 to April 21. Stafford’s bowkshaped cup usually has a 
bright orange rim which is delightful with the clear yellow of the perianth. 

Bobbysoxer, 7 Y-YYO, blooms usually the same time as Stafford. The 
coloring is similar but the cup appears flushed with orange. The perianth is 
a brighter yellow than Stafford. Bobbysoxer’s blooms are rather large 
sometimes with 2 flowers to a stem and thus lack grace, which is essential 
to miniatures. 

Bebop, 7 W-Y, has varied in blooming times over the years one to two 
weeks. This year it bloomed at the same time as Sun Disc. The flower 
opens all yellow but the perianth soon fades to a creamy white. The petals 
are rounded and reflex slightly with age. 

Rikki, 7 W-Y, has a rounded perianth of dull white. The cup is small and 
a pale yellow. 

We hope this brief summary of the appearance of a few miniatures will 
stimulate additions to our observations—particularly as to how these 
appear when grown in other climates and other conditions. The pictures 
of some of the varieties staged together will point up the difference in form. 



Clare and Chit Chat and Baby Moon 
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N. SEROTINUS L — FALL BLOOMING SPECIES 

HELEN K. Link, Brooklyn, Indiana 


For the enthusiastic daffodil growers who like to have daffodils in 
bloom the year round they should try growing at least one of the fall 
blooming species. Although I grow N. viridiflourus, another of the fall 
bloomers, 1 enjoy serotinus because it looks more like a daffodil than 
uiridiflorus. 



According to Fernandes*, N. 
serotinus comes from a lost 
ancestral species which had 14 
chromosomes crossed with 
another lost ancestral species with 
14 chromosomes giving 28 
chromosomes; however, either by 
mutation of genes, hybridization, 
or perhaps chromosomes 
alterations N. serobnL/s came out 
with 30. It is native to Southern 
Europe, Palestine and Northern 
Africa. 

N. serotinus needs to be grown 
in a protected place or cool 
greenhouse in winter. It will not 
survive freezing. A good potting 
mix is one-third sand, one-third 
loam, and one third peatmoss. 
After a complete drying out during 
the summer a thorough watering 
in August will stimulate growth 
and the bulbs will send up scapes 
almost over night. Often the 
scapes emerge before the foliage. 

I he foliage is very narrow, reed¬ 
like and a dark green. It is held 
erect and about 8-10 inches tall. 

The flowers are a pure white, and have a very strong, sweet scent. The 
perianth segments are eight millimeters long by six millimeters wide. The 
six-lobed cup is only one millimeter deep and of a pleasing yellow with 
green at the base where it joins the white segments. Three yellow anthers 
form a triangle within the cup. Green at base of the cup makes the anthers 
stand out like little jewels. The neck is relatively short but the perianth 
tube is one and a half centimeters long which produces the look so 
characteristic of the species jonquilla. The blooms face the open sky. 
When the flower first opens the segments are oval in shape and flat, but as 
they age the segments have a tendency to twist. 

I have found the culture easy; seeds set freely and germinate readily. 
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Crosses have been made with N. viridiflorus, but as yet none have 
bloomed. Several years ago crosses were made using poet pollen from 
New Zealand, seed set and was planted. At that time the bulbs were 
wintered in a cold frame, and the temperature dropped to twenty degrees 
below zero and the seedlings did not surive the winter although they were 
of blooming age. For best results the bulbs should be grown in a frost free 
glass house with temperature falling no lower in winter than 45 degrees. 
Withhold water as soon as foliage dies down until August. Place pots in a 
cool dry place for the summer. 

Even though Jefferson-Brown refers to N. serotinus as “poor relations” 
its diminutive beauty, scent, and time of blooming add interest to any 
daffodil collection. The large, bold standard cultivars are eye-catching, but 
there is much beauty to be found in small flowers if we take the time to 
examine them carefully. 

* Jefferson-Brown, M.J. 1969, Daffodils and Narcissi Faber and Faber 
Ltd. 


DAFFODILS IN THE DESERT 

MRS. W.J. STONE, Ridgecrest, California 

My garden is open desert about 100 miles north of Los Angeles on a 
slight hillside facing the southeast. The soil is sand. My neighbor has one 
Paperwhite in bloom tonight and mine are not up. 1 dug down today and 
found a sprout, so presume they will come. They are usually in bloom at 
Thanksgiving—sometimes earlier, but this year I do not see that that will 
happen. She fertilizes hit and miss and waters heavily as she has planted 
her strawberries on top of her daffodil bed. I fertilize quite regularly, do not 
water quite as much—her flowers are always earlier and much taller than 
mine. 

Gardening on the desert is DIFFERENT! I am a Master Gardener and 
this is one of our aims—to help people coming from other areas to garden 
in totally different conditions from what they are used to. 

Many of our gardens have a very hard substance just below the surface 
called caliche. It is almost like cement. Planting bulbs on top of this means 
the bulb will work up and out rather than down as it multiplies. I feel that 
some varieties tend to work up rather than down anyway as I have some 
that do work up and my own garden is pretty much sand. However, I have 
a lot of clay in the other garden where 1 raise vegetables and iris. We do not 
plant as deeply here as directed by the bulb companies. When I have done 
this, the plants never appeared. Unless a person is able to get in heavy 
eauipment and break down through the caliche, it is no use to plant deeply 
because the roots have no place to go. This may explain why many 
plantings do not come up. 
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Watering is a necessity here. We only get about four inches in a normal 
year and it has been some time since we had one of those. We did not even 
have dandelions on our ranch last spring. Being in the sand, I water every 
two days in the summer and maybe twice a week after the daffodil foliage 
has died down, and maybe once a week in the winter. My neighbor, who 
has many more daffodils than 1, waters every day in the summer. She has 
noted that in those areas where the sprinkler does not reach too well she 
loses more bulbs. She has Golden Dawn planted near the main sprinkler 
and that area is wet all the time—those daffodils multiply like rabbits and 
are very early and tall. 

Fertilizer is another experimental item here. I fertilize three times a 
year—usually with a triple fertilizer twice and then use super phosphate 
in late January. The directions say to put fertilizer on when the sprout 
comes through the ground. Here I have sprouts coming through the 
ground from October to February! In no way am I going to graph those 
plants and run out with some fertilizer every day or so! I have recently read 
that more use of nitrogen is being advocated. My iris garden (350 varieties) 
was next to the daffodils. But it did not grow last year—literally did not 
grow. The soil was tested and found the PH was 2.4—we had inadvertently 
put on too much soil sulphur. This is another difference in our soil out 
here—we tend to be very alkaline whereas the soil east of the Mississippi 
tends to be acid. I have lost a lot of daffodils the past two years. Perhaps 
it was due to this condition, but I do not know as the soil where the 
daffodils are growing was not tested. However, I am sure it is not as bad as 
the other since I have not been putting as much sulfur on that area. It was 
recommended that for at least ten years we use only urea for fertilizer as 
the test showed absolutely no nitrogen in the soil and enough phosphates 
and potash to last ten years! 

My daffodils never seem to grow as tall or be as early as my neighbor’s 
who lives only !4 of a mile away. My garden is in open desert on a hillside 
facing southeast. Hers is tucked behind a thick windbreak of pine trees. 
(Yes, many varieties of pines grow well here on the desert.) We have a 
eucalyptus windbreak, but it is for the house and not the garden. I have 
read that the daffodils do not grow as tall on sand as on other types of soil, 
so perhaps this is the answer, but why I do not know. 

We have problems with the so called pink' and red types here—our 
desert sun fades them immediately. 

Usually I have beautiful Paperwhites in the fall. They were in full bloom 
last fall when we had a drop in temperature to 20° above—they froze. We 
usually have a fairly warm fall, often not freezing until Christmas, so the 
bulbs feel safe in coming up and blooming. 

I usually buy 20 to 30 new varieties each fall. For some reason 1 lose a 
lot of them after the first year. I seem to have more trouble with those from 
east of the Mississippi than from the west, so this may be a climate 
problem. Or it may be that the newer varieties are not as hardy as the 
older ones. As our ground does not freeze, I do not think this accounts for 
the loss. I used to live in Michigan and surely those bulbs froze in the 
winter! 

Even though we do have flower shows in this area, most do not come 
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during bulb blooming season. As a result I grow daffodils purely for my 
own enjoyment. My neighbor and I visit back and forth in the spring 
comparing and making notes. Occasionally the garden clubs come to 
tour . I still have some cultivars I can’t do without. These are Golden Dawn, 
Avalanche, Quail, Hawera, Geranium, White Lion, and Pheasant’s Eye. 
Other standbys are Paperwhite, Soleil ’D Or, Erlicheer, Mount Hood, 
Barrett Browning, Tahiti, and Ceylon. 

The few times I have shown my flowers it usually was Ice Follies, and it 
always does well. I have just received Double Ice Follies and look forward 
to see the double sport of one of my favorites. 


1990 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Awards Chairman 

The following is an incomplete list of show dates. If you desire your 

show to be listed in the March Journal, please send the information to the 

Awards Chairman, 1052 Shady Hill Drive, Columbus, OH 43221, by 

January 5, 1990. 

March 10-11—LaCanada, California. Southern California Daffodil 
Society/Descanso Garden Guild at the Descanso Gardens, 1418 
Descanso Drive. Information: Miss Helen Grier, 4671 Palm Avenue, 
Yorba Linda, CA 92686. 

March 10-11—Clinton Mississippi. Central Mississippi Daffodil Society at 
the B. C. Rogers Student Center, Mississippi College. Information: 
Mrs. Herman McKenzie, 249 Ingleside Drive, Madison, MS 39110. 

March 17-18—Walnut Creek, California. Northern California Daffodil 
Society at the Heather Farm Garden Center, 1540 Marchbanks 
Drive. Information: Mr. Bob Spotts, 409 Hazelnut Drive, Oakley, CA 
94561. 

March 17-18—Ft. Worth, Texas. Southwest Regional. Texas Daffodil 
Society at the Fort Worth Botanic Garden Center, 2700 University 
Drive. Mr. Rodney L. Armstrong, 7520 England Drive, Plano, TX 
75025. 

March 24-25—Fortuna, California. Fortuna Garden Guild at the Fortuna 
Monday House, 610 Main Street. Information: Mrs, Christine Kemp, 
P. O. Box 212, Fortuna, CA 95540. 

March 24-25—Hernando, Mississippi. State Show. Garden Study Club of 
Hernando at the National Guard Armory, McCracken Road. 
Information: Ms. Sue Watson, 389 Gale Cove, Hernando, MS 38632. 

March 24-25—Conway, Arkansas, State Show. Arkansas Daffodil Society 
at Hendrix College, Hulen Hall. Information: Mrs. Sandra Shepherd, 
1930 Robinson Street, Conway, AR 72032. 

March 29-30—Pine Mountain, Georgia. National Show. Garden Club of 
Georgia at Callaway Gardens. Information: Ms. Jay dee Ager, Route 
1, 115 Chris Drive, Hawkinsville, GA 31036. 
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March 31—Oxford, Mississippi. Oxford Garden Club at the First 
Presbyterian Church. Information: Mrs. Jerry V. Young, 904 S. 
Lamar, Oxford, MS 38655. 

April 4 -Onley, Virginia. Town and Country Garden Group at the Carrie 
Watson Memorial Clubhouse. Information: Mrs. David W. Corson, 
P. O. Box D, Locustville, VA 23404. 

April 7—Scottsburg, Indiana. Daffodil Growers South, Leota Barn, R. R. 
3. InformationL Mrs. VerneTrueblood, R. R. 3, Leota, Scottsburg, IN 
47170. 

April 7-8 Albany, Oregon Oregon Daffodil Society at Linn County 
Fairgrounds, 3051 S. E. Oakway Avenue. Information: Ms. Betty 
Forster, 31875 Fayetteville Road, Shedd, OR 97377. 

April 7-8—Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Southeast Regional. North 
Carolina Daffodil Society at {to be named later.). Information: Mrs. 
Joe Hackney, 104 Carolina Forest, Chapel Hill, NC 27516. 

April 7-8- Gloucester, Virginia. Garden Club of Gloucester at the 
Gloucester Intermediate School, Route #17. Information: Mrs. David 
N. Meeker, Long Point, Zanoni, VA 23191. 

April 7-8—Nashville, Tennessee. Southern Regional. Middle Tennessee 
Daffodil Society at Botanic Hall, Cheekwood Botanical Gardens, 
Forrest Park Drive. Information: Mrs. Harold Stanford, Rt. 3, Box 
213, Lebanon, TN 37087. 

April 7-8—Princess Anne, Maryland. Somerset County Garden Club at 
the Peninsula Bank of Princess Anne. Information: Mrs. George C. 
Coulbourn, P. O. Box C, Marion, MD 21838. 

April 10-11—Bowling Green, Kentucky. Kentucky Daffodil Society (to be 
named later). Information: 

April 12-13- Edgewater, Maryland. LondonTown Publik House Assembly 
and Chartwell, Tidewater and Naval Academy Garden Clubs at the 
London Town Publik House and Gardens, 839 Londontown Road. 
Information: Mrs. Frank Coulter, 342 Prestonfield Lane, Severna 
Park, MD 21146. 

April 14-15—Dayton, Ohio. Southwestern Ohio Daffodil Society at the 
Wegerzyn Horticultural Center, 1301 E. Siebenthaler Avenue, 
Information: Ms. Leone Low r , 1450 President Street, Yellow Springs, 
OH 45387. 

April 14-15—Newport News, Virginia. Mid Atlantic Regional. Tidewater 
Daffodil Society at the Student Center, Christopher Newport College, 
50 Shoe Lane. Information: Dr. John L. Tarver, Jr., 252 Beauregard 
Heights, Hampton, VA 23669. 

April 16-17 — Chilicothe, Ohio. The Adena Daffodil Society at the 
Veteran’s Administration Medical Center, Building 9, Recreation 
Hall. Information: Ms. Mary Rutledge, 704 Ashley Drive, Chillicothe, 
OH 45601. 

April 18-19—Baltimore, Maryland. The Maryland Daffodil Society at the 
Church of the Redeemer, 5603 North Charles Street. Information: 
Mrs. R. Bruce Campbell, 200 Churchwarden’s Road, Baltimore, MD 
21212 . 
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April 19—Indianapolis, Indiana. Midwest Regional. Indiana Daffodil Society 
at the Meridian St. Methodist Church, 5500 N. Meridan Street, 
Information: Mr. Russell Bruno, P. O. Box 500, Medaryville, IN 47957. 
April 19 Morristown, New Jersey. New Jersey Daffodil Society at the 
Frelinghuysen Arboretum, Joseph Haggerty Education Building. 
Information: Mrs. Jeremy Gordon, 7 N, Beechcroft Road, Short Hills, 
NJ 07078. 

April 21-22—Columbus, Ohio. State Show. The Central Ohio Daffodil 
Society at the Upper Arlington Municipal Services Center, 3600 
Tremont Road. Information: Mrs. William Pardue, 2591 Henthorne 
Road, Columbus, OH 43221. 

April 21-22—Mansfield, Ohio. Kingwood Daffodil Society at the Exhibit 
Hall, Kingwood Center, 900 Park Avenue West Information: Mr. 
Charles Applegate, 3699 Pleasant Hill Road, Perrysville, OH 44864. 
April 21-22—Washington, DC. The Washington Daffodil Society at the U, 
S. Botanic Garden Conservatory. Information: Mr. Harry G. 
McCrone, Cross Roads, West River, MD 20778. 

April 21-22—Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. Northeast Regional. Delaware 
Valley Daffodil Society at Longwood Gardens. Information: Mrs. 
Marvin Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, Wilmington, DE 19803. 

April 25-26—Cleveland, Ohio. The Western Reserve Daffodil Society at 
the Garden Center of Greater Cleveland. Information: Mr. Wells 
Knierim, 31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, OH 44124. 

April 28—Akron, Ohio. The Northwest Ohio Daffodil Society at the 
Rolling Acres Mall, Romig Road. Information: Mrs. M. E. Hardesty, 
4493 Newcomer Road, Stow, OH 44224. 

April 30-May 1—Nantucket, Massachusetts. The Nantucket Daffodil 
Society at the “Meeting House”, Harbor House, North Beach Street. 
Information: Mrs. J. Antonio de Zalduondo, 13 Cliff Road. Nantucket, 
MA 02554. 

April 28 29—Glencoe, Illinois. Midwest Daffodil Society at the Botanic 
Garden of the Chicago Horticultural Society, Lake Cook Road. 
Information: Mr. Charles Wheatley, P. O. Box 150, Mongo, IN 46771. 
May 3—Greenwich, Connecticut. Greenwich Daffodil Society at the 
Parish Hall, Christ Church, 245 East Putnam Avenue. Information: 
Mrs. John T. Haskell, 5 Canoe Trail, Darien, CT 06820 or Mrs. 
George T. Mott, III, 38 Perkins Road, Greenwich, CT 06830. 

May 5-6—Rockford, Illinois. Northern Illinois Daffodil Society and the 
Council of Rockford Gardeners at the Sinnissippi Gardens, Sea 
Scout Building, 1700 North 2nd Street. Information: Mr. Mike Lager, 
7891 Wagon Wheel Lane, Rockford, IL 61109. 

May 11-12—Dublin, New Hampshire. New England Regional. The 
Northern New England Daffodil Society at the Dublin Town Hall. 
Information: Mrs. Philip Faulkner, Jr., 24 School Street, Keene, NH 
03444. 

May 12 13—Minneapolis, Minnesota Central Regional. Daffodil Society 
of Minnesota at (to be named later). Information: Mr. Dave Karnstedt, 
1790 Richard Circle, W., St. Paul, MN 55118-3821. 
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N. pseudonarcissus ssp. Nobilis growing with white 
Anemone nemorosa and pink Erythonium dens-canis at 
Superbagneres, Central Pyrenees, France. (Andersen 
photo) 


NARCISSUS SPECIES 

IN THE EASTERN AND CENTRAL PYRENEES 

SARAH B. Andersen, Wilmington, Delaware 

In mid-May of 1989, four of us spent ten days criss-crossing the 
Pyrenees in pursuit of species daffodils. We found large populations in the 
localities described by Cyril Coleman in his account ( The RHS Daffodil 
and Tulip Yearbook 1953) of travel through the region and in many other 
areas not documented in the literature, though probably well-known to 
local inhabitants. 

Marilyn Howe, and three Andersens, Kathryn, Donald, and myself, 
convened at the Barcelona airport. Following superhighways, we skirted 
the city and headed northwest soon passing Montserrat, a jagged-toothed 
massif rising abruptly from the surrounding plateau. Nearby, great fields 
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of red poppies brightened the countryside. As we continued north 
following the Rio Llobregat into the Pyrenees, summer gave way to early 
spring with trees and shrubs barely in leaf. In a high verdant meadow along 
the Rio Segre east of La Seu d’Argell, we stopped to look for daffodils, but 
found only the ubiquitous primrose. We proceeded into the mountainous 
principality of Andorra and spent the final hour of daylight exploring the 
precipitous slopes above Andorra la Vella. 

In the morning we continued our ascent following the glaciated valley 
of the Rio Valira, a rushing mountain stream fed by melt waters off high 
Andorran peaks. Rounding a turn just west of Soldeu, we came upon a 
meadow (1660m) blanketed with pale yellow Narcissus pseudonarcissus 
ssp. pallidiflorus (= N. pallidiflorus). This population appeared to be of 
quite uniform pale straw color, with trumpets darker than the perianths. 
The perianth segments did not, in most cases, overlap and varied from 
smooth and flat to twisted and erratic. More variation could be seen in the 
shape of the trumpets. Some were deeply six-lobed (like a primitive split 
corona), and others were neatly serrated at the edge of the trumpet or 
almost smooth. In almost every instance the trumpets were expanded 
with some rolling back of the edge. There was not too much range in size, 
no true “miniatures” and no very large ones. Uniformly, the flower seemed 
to be in proportion to the stem. 

Pale yellow to purplish forms of Dactylorhiza sambucina, brilliant blue 
Gentiana acaulis, and purple to white Hepatica nobilis bloomed with the 
daffodils to signal the approach of spring in an otherwise wintry landscape 
where deciduous woody plants such as birch were still in tight bud. To our 
delight, the bright floral carpet extended three kilometers up the lower 
southeast slopes of the Vail d’Incles (1700-1800m). As we continued our 
ascent to the pass into France, the daffodils disappeared along with the 
good weather which deteriorated rapidly to heavy fog and driving snow. 

The next day we travelled from Bourg Madame to the ancient walled 
city of Mt. Louis where we spent two days exploring the surrounding fields 
and mountain valleys. We found a sizeable population of N. pallidiflorus 
blooming in a pine forest (1680m) along the river flowing from Lac des 
Bouillouses, but were too early to find the species blooming around the 
ice-covered lake (2042m) where Coleman had found it during the summer. 
In the dappled shade of pines and scattered blueberry, azalea, and pink- 
flowering Daphne mezereum, the pale yellow trumpets bloomed with 
white Anemone nemorosa and pink Erythronium dens-canis. 

In contrast to the limited occurrence of N. pallidiflorus, N. poeticus 
ssp. poeticus (= N. poeticus) grew in great abundance around Mt. Louis. 
Where Coleman saw only “isolated plants”, we saw vast fields of poets. 
The innkeeper described expanses of white covering the meadows at 
peak bloom which we estimated to be one to two weeks later. We saw 
poets blooming with pink clover, buttercups, and assorted grasses in 
moist meadows (1080m) near Fontpedrouse, a small town east of Mt. 
Louis. At higher elevations, poets were still in bud in moist and wet 
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N. pseudonarcissus ssp. nob/ 1'5 blanketing the steep slopes at Super bagne res, Central 
Pyrenees, France. 
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meadows near Real {1440m), at the Col de Quillan (1715m), and at the 
mouth of the Vail d’Eyne (1680m). 

From Mt. Louis we drove westward to Bagneres-de-Luchon in the 
Central Pyrenees. A winding mountain road has replaced the “little 
mountain railway” described by Coleman to link Bagneres-de-Luchon 
with Superbagneres, a lofty peak 1200m above the town. We drove 
through a forest to open pastures at the summit where one can look south 
across the deep Vallee du Lys to an arc of snow-covered peaks. In a 
southeast gently sloping meadow (1700m), we found scattered N. b/co/or 
and N. pseudoharcissus ssp. nobilis (= N. nobilis) and a single clump of N. 
poeticus. 

Immediately below the summit (1800m), N. nobilis covered the steep 
northeast slope. Blooming amid the daffodils were white Anemone 
nemorosa , purple Scilla liliohyacinthus , pink Erythronium dens-canis , 
varied shades of Hepatica nobilis , white Ranunculus pyrenaicus, and 
Pulmonaria montana. When Parkinson named this species N. variformis 
in 1629, he expressed exactly what he observed...the most variable 
narcissus imaginable. Size varied from the smallest miniature trumpets to 
outsized. Usually the perianth segments were quite white, but occasionally 
they were the same lemony yellow as the trumpet. These segments could 
be broad and overlapping, thin and twisted, spooned or windmilly. Stem 
length varied from 5 cm to 40 cm with the largest blooms sometimes 
appearing on the shortest stem. It is possible to stand contemplating a 
population of N. nobilis and wonder what our modern standards might be 
like today if early collectors had brought back some of the more 
unorthodox flowers instead of those closely approximating cultivars on 
the market today. 

Coleman’s “flower valley” description lured us to the Val d’Esquierry 
(1700m), an east-west trending valley that hangs high above the Val 
d’Astau near Bagneres-de-Luchon. A rugged two-hour climb through 
pasture, larch, and beech forest brought us into the valley where N. 
bicolor (= N. abscissus), Primula ueris, Pulmonaria montana, Helleborus 
viridis, Gentiana acaulis, Erysimum sp., Hepatica nobilis, Fritillaria sp. } 
Polygala alpestris, and Anemone ranunculoides bloomed amid the rock- 
strewn meadow. N. abscissus seems like the ideal name to describe this 
species with its long “stove pipe” trumpet clipped off abruptly at the 
end—no gentle expansion or rolling of the edge. The blooms, in general, 
had straw-colored perianths with deep golden trumpets, although some 
were almost uniformly buff-colored. In no instances were truly white 
perianths observed to justify the epithet br'co/or. N. bicolor has very broad 
grey-green leaves of heavy substance easily distinguishable from those of 
other narcissus growing in the Pyrenees. 

Below, in the lush green meadows of the Val d’Astau (1140m), blooms 
of N. poeticus ssp. poeticus filled the air with a lovely fragrance. This 
classification covers all the variations of poets found in the Pyrenees. For 
all who think that all poets look alike, ten minutes spent in one of the poet 
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meadows will quickly dispel this notion. All poets observed did have an 
"eye” of green-yellow-red and a very white perianth. Perianth segments 
varied from broad and overlapping to ray-like and twisted. The eyes were 
either flat and disk-like or cupped with short sides. The size of either shape 
varied from tiny to quiet large. Overall diameters ranged from less than 4 
cm to over 10 cm. Most poets in one meadow in the Val d'Astau would 
certainly be considered "miniatures” by ADS standards. 

From Bagneres-de-Luchon we drove westward to Gavarnie. Enroute, 
we found a large population of N. nobilis blooming on a steep north- 
northwest slope at the Col du Peyresourde (1570m). The bright colors of 
the daffodils and Anemone nemorosa, Soldanella cilpina , and Ranunculus 
pyrenaicus contrasted with the blackened branches of recently-burned 
scrub. 

We went to Gavarnie to find N. requiem) (= N. /unci/ofius) which 
Coleman had reported finding on limestone in the area. Although N. 
requienii is very difficult to find since it is so small and has such thread-like 
foliage, Marilyn Howe did find one small population of it in an unremarkable 
meadow south of Paragneres (910m). The blooms were past prime but still 
faintly fragrant. Further up the valley, we saw N. bicolor blooming in 
meadows above Gedre (1070m) and surrounding Gavarnie (1440m). 
Narcissus did not extend along the footpath to the Cirque de Gavarnie, 
but we hiked to the gargantuan bowl to marvel at its size and the great 
cascades plummeting off the headwall to the rubble of rock and snow 
below. 

Since N. pseudonarcissus ssp. moschatus var. alpestris (= N. 
alpesfris) is not known to occur on the French side of the Pyrenees, we 
had to cross into Spain in order to find it. Although our next destination, 
the Parque Nacional de Ordesa, lay immediately south of the headwall of 



(Left) N. pseudonarcissus ssp. pallidiflorus below Lac des Bouillouses Eastern Pyrenees, 
France. (Right) N. pseudonarcissus ssp. mochatus var. a/pesrhs growing in the Circo de 
Soaso, Parque National de Ordesa, Central Pyrenees, Spain. 
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the Cirque de Gavarnie, we had to drive much further west to cross the 
mountains at the Col due Pourtalet. Immediately north of the Col in a 
broad alpine meadow (1760m), we found a huge population of N. nobilis 
on unusually short stems. Some standard size blooms were borne on 
stems so short that the petals touched the ground. In the distance, 
patches of Ranunculus pyrenaicus tinged the meadow white. 

We selected Ordesa as a possible site for N. alpestris because of its 
wild terrain and protected status. As we drove to Ordesa we noticed that 
conditions on the Spanish side were drier which may explain the 
distribution of N. alpestris. We hiked the trail on the north side of the 
east-west trending Valle de Ordesa rising along the Rio Araza through 
pale green beech forest to high open meadow. Above us towered 
limestone cliffs with hanging valleys and waterfalls. We had hiked nearly 
eight kilometers to the Circo de Soaso when we spotted the snow-white 
blooms of N. alpestris nodding above the vicious spines of Echinospartum 
horridum. The beautiful pendant flowers appeared to have sprung from 
the same mold except for size of bloom and length of stem and foliage. 
Medium-sized blooms on 30 cm stems emerged through the dense cover 
of E. horr/c/um while shorter stems of perhaps 10 cm arose in the open 
bearing miniature blooms. Not wishing to back-track, we returned by the 
trail on the south side of the valley which rose hundreds of meters above 
the river. Each time we crossed a patch of snow covering the trail we 
feared it would break free and hurl us to an early death on the talus slopes 
below. 

We ventured next to the Valle de Aran. Here, at last, we found vast 
poet meadows in full bloom, a sight we had hoped for since missing the 
spectacle at Mt. Louis. At the edge of one meadow, we found a natural 
hybrid, probably of N. poeticus and N. bicolor. Its short orange cup was 
surrounded by a flat off-white perianth. On a slope above the meadow, we 
found M. bicolor past its prime, poets, and a second hybrid of the two 
blooming in a veritable wildflower garden full of Trollius europeaus, purple 
Aqui/egia, Pulmonaria longifolia, Fritillaria pyrenaicus, Scilla lilio- 
hyacinthus, Alchemilla sp., Euphorbia hyberna, Thalictrum sp., and 
Geum riuale. 

It appeared to us that finding certain narcissus species in bloom in the 
Pyrenees depended on being at the right elevation at the right time. For 
example, we found N. paM/forus in peak bloom at two localities that 
were widely separated and very different, but similar in elevation. Geology 
may play a greater role in the distribution of species such as N. requienii 
and N. alpestris which have roots in intimate contact with limestone. 
Some factors that we were unable to assess in the spring which probably 
influence the occurrence of many of these species include grazing 
intensity and summer soil temperature and moisture content. On future 
trips we hope to learn more about the distribution of these narcissus 
species and to study in detail the variations within wild populations. 
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SITE CHARACTERISTICS OF PYRENEAN NARCISSUS 
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Bloom status code: 1. Very immature bud on short stem; 2, Bud on tall stem; 3. In bloom; 4. Past prime, petals still attached; 5, No petals, seed head expanding. 



HEIRLOOM DAFFODILS 

Jane BlRCHFIELD, Abington, Virginia 

'The daffodils...were new varieties of a terrifying size, either 
dead white or dark yellow, thick and fleshy; they did not look 
at all like the fragile friends of ones childhood. ” 

The Pursuit of Love —Nancy Mitford 

Any heirloom is something that has been cherished, given tender, 
loving care, and passed on from generation to generation; but heirloom 
daffodils go on beyond this description for they not only have been passed 
from generation to generation, but they have gone from garden to garden, 
and even from country to country. And, over the years they will have 
increased, thrived on a minimum of care, and given more and more 
pleasure to more and more people along the way. 

Surely part of their charm is that so many of them are indeed like the 
flower friends of one’s childhood, in fact many may be the same ones! The 
group includes sturdy little fellows like the Lent Lily, the Tenby Daffodil, or 
Early Virginia, that truly take the winds of March in beauty and are not a 
whit discouraged by late snows and sleet and freezing rain. Others, such 
as Albatross and Sea Gull seem to be so fragile as they flutter and dance in 
the spring breeze, one wonders that they survive a season, much less a 
succession of years! 

Between these two extremes there are hosts of others, each with a 
special beauty and/or interest. All are worth tracking down and being 
given a spot of earth with a share of sunshine where they can be left to 
multiply and provide ever more bulbs to pass along to other gardens. 

In addition, beyond all considerations having to do with sentiment or 
nostalgia, there is a very practical and compelling reason for keeping these 
early hybrids in cultivation; that is, their possible future value as genetic 
material. It may not be generally recognized but many of these old and 
venerable cultivars may be just as important as the species, for preserving 
a resevoir or gene bank of characteristics that may be diluted or lost in 
subsequent generations of hybridization. 

Then, in my experience, in collecting these “oldies” I found that nearly 
every one had a pleasant or interesting association. It might be related to 
its history or be connected with some happy experience. Nearly every one 
I have grown brings to mind some special person, or place, or occasion. 
This, alone, makes them very dear to me. 

A list of favorites will probably vary from person to person. My own list 
may be longer and more varied than some, since for over forty years I had 
enough space (forty acres) to plant all 1 could find that appealed to me. 
And I had the advantage of being in the right place at the right time to find 
and identify and collect a nice assortment, for, there were still many 
spacious old gardens nearby, where a number of older daffodils were 
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being grown, too there were a number of abandoned farmsteads (not yet 
over-run by progress) and I had a long list of “flower friends”—those ladies 
from small towns or farms in the South, whom I had found through the 
various market bulletins. 

Building a collection today would not be as easy as it once was, but I am 
sure there is still time to track down many of the older daffodils. The 
important thing is to know what you are looking for, recognize it when you 
find it, and get the word out that you are interested. Mention your quest 
when you attend meetings or shows, give programs, or conduct 
workshops. Perhaps a special Round Robin devoted to Heirloom 
Daffodils would turn up a number of good prospects. Whatever the 
method you use, being on the look-out will be your best bet. 

One of my more interesting “finds” was along a back road, where I was 
“lost”—something that happened with frequency since I tended to see 
only trees and flowers and birds and overlook such mundane things as 
road signs. In this case I was lucky to have gotten lost, for along the 
roadside I spotted what seemed to be a patch of the usual N. biflorus (that 
old timer we call Lords and Ladies, Husband and Wife, or Twin Sisters in 
the South). 

On close inspection, however, this proved to be most unusual, in that 
there were variations having one, two, three—in fact up to six—florets per 
scape. I dug a couple of bulbs of each variation, took them home and 
tucked them in at the edge of some woodland. Subsequent seasons 
proved that these variations were not just a seasonal aberration and 
certainly they seemed to bear out the theory that this natural hybrid had a 
tazetta as one parent. 

Our various bits of woodland were generally a good place to plant most 
of the older daffodils, where they did well under the filtered shade of laurel 
oak, pin oak, shad blow, wild cherry, hickory and other trees. One lovely 
spot was ringed around with clumps of Emperor and Empress, two 
Backhouse hybrids that date from before 1869. By no means smooth, I 
find them both appealing from a standpoint of good balance, pleasing 
form, nice proportions, and good, clear colors. Emperor is a rich golden 
yellow (it was sometimes listed as Lorifolius or Lorifolius Maximus). 
Empress is a good bi-color with cleanly contrasted white perianth and soft 
yellow trumpet. (This was sometimes listed as Bicolor Maximus.) 

I got my first bulbs of these from Sisters Bulb Farm (alas the Jones 
sisters are long gone but I am sure both of these cultivars must be in 
cultivation in many places). I don’t know where my own bulbs went when 
we sold The Forty Acres in ’83, but I do know that these are still to be 
found at Black Oak Ridge back in Loudoun County, and I still remember 
the lovely day when I took Matthew Zandbergen up to have tea with my 
dear friend Constance Lyon and we later walked down in the woods to see 
all of the daffodils she had planted over the years. (It was sort of like taking 
a stroll back through daffodil history.) 

In another area of our woodland I had Sea Gull and Albatross growing 
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along the path between a front field and the vegetable garden. These are 
among the more fragile and informal types, originally classified as Barrii 
hybrids which were raised by Engleheart and date from about 1890 or a bit 
later. They are similar in form (one writer described them as having 
“eucharis type flowers” and they do resemble this genus in form), both 
having citron yellow cups with contrasting rims of color, Albatross being a 
bright orange-red and Sea Gull edged with apricot. The petals are listed as 
white but I found them to be a pale creamy color, verging on the tint once 
called brimstone or sulphur yellow. I have Edith Walker (the long-time 
chairman of the Daffodil Test Committee of the GCVA) to thank for 
helping me track down these two charming oldies. 

After a long search for the old tazetta Jaune a Merveille (which dates 
from 1906) 1 finally was able to get bulbs of it from Ron Hyde who was still 
growing them Down Under. This has brimstone petals, a slightly deeper 
yellow cup, with a thin wire rim of bright orange-scarlet. Really a charming 
flower and it has a most pleasant scent, lightly sweet and faintly spicy. 

Along our old entrance lane I had a assortment of the old daffodils. 
Two of my favorites were planted here, Whitewell and Homspun. I found 
Whitewell in an old Leesburg garden where it had grown since it first came 
in an early GCVA Test Collection (in the early thirties). This is a charming 
all-white, small flower, originally classified as a Leedsii. Because of the 
starry effect of the petals it was sometimes called “white star narcissus” or 
“the silver winged narcissus”—and while it doesn’t have thick substance it 
does remain pretty for a long time. (This is one I like to use in dainty 
arrangements.) 

Homespun was another Engleheart hybrid, dating from about 1907. 
My bulbs came from Rockland, another Leesburg garden, where all types 
of daffodils looked especially pretty, growing around the lovely limestone 
outcropping on this historic place. (Lib Brown gave me many interesting 
daffodils, old and new, in addition to Homespun.) This one, however, is a 
favorite. There is a nice painting of it in Jacobs, which shows how flat and 
overlapped the petals are, and the attractive coloring—perianth segments 
of a soft brimstone yellow, with a slightly frilled and rather open cup of 
golden yellow. 

One of my favorite miniatures is N.x fenuior and the particular strain I 
have is unusually good, further, this one has especially happy and 
interesting associations. My bulbs came from the garden of another old 
friend, Anne Dudley, near Aldie, Virginia. When she gave me my first 
bulbs of it, at least forty years ago, it had been growing in her garden (or 
rather ramping about all over her lawn) for almost fifty years and her bulbs 
had originally come from the garden of an old Rectory in Baltimore, where 
it had been brought from England a hundred years before that! 

I am glad to say that it likes me (so far at least). Everywhere I have 
grown the bulbs, they have done well; every time I have exhibited stems 
they have taken pride of place. Each of my Watrous Medal collections 
included this daffodil, in addition to the smaller winning collections of five. 
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With me it has never looked back and just last season it seemed to be 
better than ever. 

Too, it has not only done well for me; years ago I was able to obtain 
enough bulbs to take to a fall meeting of the mid-Atlantic Region at Natural 
Bridge and give three bulbs to everyone who attended the meeting. (This 
was years ago and l still get reports on how well this little daffodil has done 
for others.) 

A bit later than this I was able to collect another supply of bulbs from 
Anne Dudley and this time I was able to add a bulb or two for each of the 
two hundred GCVA members who bought test collections that year. 

When I think of the thousands of miles this tiny daffodil has travelled, 
over such a span of time, each spring it blooms I go out to admire it and 
say, “You’ve come a long way baby!” 

This is just a sample of the many heirloom daffodils 1 have grown and 
loved and given to others. But I hope this sample will be enough to 
encourage others to continue that quest from now on. 

Collecting them may not be as easy as it might have been earlier—but 
tracking them down can be just as interesting and rewarding. In closing I 
must caution that all, or nearly all, of my “oldies” were left on The Forty 
Acres when we moved in ’83 but soon thereafter all of the bulbs were lifted 
and taken on to other gardens. So I can’t supply bulbs—only encourage¬ 
ment—but I do urge everyone to start on a private quest. Remember, 
getting there is more than half the fun. 
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GROWER OF NARCISSUS TAZETTAS 

Offering Double Chinese Sacred Lily (Double Roman}, Early Peart, Erlicheer, 
Golden Dawn, Grand Monarque, Grand Prime, Polly's Pearl, White Pearl, 
Sofeil d'Or, Avalanche, Australian Paper White. 

$12 per dozen. Payment with order. 

Individual bulbs of rarer sorts available upon request. 

GARZAS ROAD, CARMEL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 93924 


BULLETIN BOARD 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 

As the end of this administration approaches, I look forward to leaving 
office with mixed emotions. It is time to shed the responsibilities of this 
office and have more time to devote to the presidency of the North 
American Lily Society, but I shall miss the close contact and interactions 
with our Executive Director and some of our Committee Chairmen and 
Officers which have been rewarding as we all worked for mutual concerns. 
Most of our conversations occurred at night and some of the phone 
numbers or at least area codes are now a part of the trivia I carry around in 
my head. 

Mary Lou Gripshover, at (513)-, has taken us into the 1990’s and looks 
even further ahead. Her great knowledge of the workings of our Society 
and of its membership will help us chart the proper course. She has been 
an asset and stabilizing factor from the time she took office, and I shall 
always be grateful for her support. 

Kitty Frank is that angel, at (615)-, who tolerates this quarterly 
message appearing by FAX a day or two after the appointed time. Even 
though she checks in periodically, I never know how splendid each issue of 
the Journal will be until I actually have it in hand. (I have come to love her 
succinct answering machine message and wish that others might take 
note.) 

Naomi Liggett, at (614)-, will talk to me in the wee small hours when 
everyone else is in bed. She has undertaken and completed the herculean 
task of updating the handbook for judges with a committee of strong- 
minded individuals who never lacked for ideas. Those of you who have 
read this polished revision, can well appreciate her dogged attention to 
detail and consistency throughout, but you cannot imagine how hard she 
worked to achieve a consensus among the contributors. 
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Marilynn Howe, (213)-, {she usually calls me) has been my eyes and 
ears and kept me up-to-date on daffodalia throughout the civilized world. 
We have also explored the daffodil situation together in some very 
uncivilized places. 

Jack Rornine, at (415)-, has always had sage words and considers each 
situation on its merits. We have worked closely together on most 
endeavors in this administration. He will be a strong ADS President and 
will guide us well during the next two years. I wish him well and know that 
he can count on the same support from the Board and membership that I 
have received during my term. 

1 thank you all! I am afraid that all the goals I hoped to achieve upon 
taking office have not been rea.ched, but some have: 

The judges’ handbook is a reality. 

We are coming to terms with our finances. 

The public is beginning to demand accountability from dealers 
resulting in fewer wild-collected species on the market. 

Perhaps we are all beginning to enjoy daffodils and daffodil friends a 
little more. I know that I am. 

—Kathy Andersen 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR’S DESK 

Unusually cold weather in December with temperatures reaching 
-20° F certainly wasn’t what I had in mind when we moved back to Ohio! 
Fortunately, we had a six-inch snow cover, so hopefully the bulbs were 
protected. I guess we’ll know soon! 

Boxes from Mississippi containing old catalogues have now been 
sorted, and there are many duplicates. These catalogues, from many 
growers, will be available for sale at the convention in March. Look for 
them in the boutique. 

We’ve now also sorted through the ADS Library books, and as the 
library is seldom used, we are disposing of the non-daffodil books, as well 
as a few duplicate daffodil titles. Some titles include the AHS American 
Daffodil Yearbook from 1937; also 1939; The Daffodil Handbook in 
hardcover; Calvert’s Daffodil Growing for Pleasure and Profit; Herberfia, 
Narcissus Edition; Herbertia , Second Narcissus Edition; and an original 
copy of Ye Narcissus or Daffodil Ffoivre and hys Roots . Plans are being 
made to offer them at a silent auction at the convention. If you would like 
to mail in a bid for any of them before the convention, please feel free to do 
so. A complete list of the books is printed elsewhere in this issue. 

The office gets requests from time to time for old RHS Yearbooks and 
specific issues of the Journal. If you have either books or Journals which 
you no longer need, why not consider donating them to the Society. That 
will help the Society, and will get the books out to others to enjoy as you 
have enjoyed them. 
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A brief note came recently from England announcing the closing, due 
to a ministerial decision, of Rosewarne Experimental Horticulture Station. 
We can only hope that work with daffodils will be carried on at another 
location. 

Again, I remind any of you who have the brochure, “Catch Yellow 
Fever,” to call or write for labels to put over the old dues structure. Please 
do not use the brochure with the old dues structure. 

—Mary Lou Gripshover 


WANTED 

Requests have been received for copies of the June 1978, December 
1981, March 1983, and March 1988, Journals, Ifyou have a duplicate, or if 
you can spare any of those issues, please send them to the office. 


JUDGING SCHOOLS 

Information about the 1990 Judging Schools is found on page 93 of the 
Journa! t December 1989. 

—NAOMI Liggett, Judges and School Chairman 


BOOKS AVAILABLE FOR AUCTION 
Title Author Year 


AHS American Daffodil 

AHS 

1937, 1938 

Yearbook 

AHS Daffodil Handbook 

AHS 

1966 

(hard cover) 

Arboretums & Bot. 


1959 

Gardens of North Amer, 

Bulb Growing & Forcing 


1957 

Bulbs for the Gardener in 

Eliovson 

1967 

in the Southern Hemisphere 

Carl Linnaeus 

Hagberg 

1953 

Complete Book for Gardeners 
Curtis’s Botanical Mag. Index, 

Snyder 

1964 


1956 

Vol. 1-Vol. 164 

Daffodil Growing for 

Calvert 

1929 

Pleasure & Profit 

Daffodils (xerox copies) 

Kirby 

1909 

Daffodils to Show & Grow 

ADS 

1977, 1980, 1985 

Daylily Handbook 

AHS 

1968 

Decorative Floral Engraving 


1975 

Directions for the Gardiner 

John Evelyn 

1932 reprint 
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Enjoying America’s Gardens 

Dutton 

1958 

First Garden Book, 1593 

Hyll 

reprint 1938 

Flowers & Botanical Subjects 

Amer. Topical Assn. 

1960 

on Stamps 

From a Sunset Garden 

Mitchell 

1932 

Garden Friends & Foes 

Heads trom 

1954 

Gardener’s Almanac 

Farrington 

1954 

Gardeners Chronicle of Amer. 


9/38, 3/39, 4/39, 
10/39 

Gardening Guide 

Brooklyn Bot. Gard. 

spring, 76 

Gourds 

S.C. Ag. Exp. Station 

3/65 

Handbook for Exhibiting 

ADS 

1974, 1981 

& Judging Daffodils 

Handbook of Bulbs & Perennials 

Harrison 

1953 

in the So. Hemis. 

Herbertia, Narcissus Edition 

Amer. Plant Life Soc. 

1946 

Herbertia, Second Narcissus 

Amer. Plant Life Soc. 

1953 

Edition 

Herbertia, Vol. 41 

Amer. Plant Life Soc. 

1985 

How to Control Plant Diseases 

Shurtleff 

1962 

Improving your Garden 

Downey 

1955 

through Soil Mgmt. 

Jardin Botanique Index 

Univ. Caen 

1984 

Journal of California Hort. Society 


July 1940 

(Daff. Conference Issue} 

Knight & Struck seed cat. 


1917 

Narcissus Diseases in 


1949 

Washington {xerox copy) 

Narcissus Pests 

Min. of Fish, & Ag. 

1958 

Origins of Amer. Hort. 

Brooklyn Bot. Gard. 

autumn, 67 

Our Garden Soils 

Kellogg 

1952 

Parks for America 

Natl Park Serv. 

1964 

Plants & Gardens 

Brooklyn Bot. Gard. 

summer, 48 

Popular Gardening 


3/55, 8/55, 4/56 

Practical Plant Breeding 

Lawrence, W.J.C. 

1951 

Production of Tulips 

USDA 

Oct. 1922 

Quarterly Bulletin of Alpine 


June 1961 

Garden Soc. 



PERMANENT METAL FLOWER and 
GARDEN MARKERS 

Offering Quality and Satisfaction since 1936 
Style A: Rose Marker 100-10' $17.55 • 15’ $19 70 
20’ $23.20. Style B; Nursery 100 10’ $21.10 • 15' $24.00 
20’ $26.90. Style C: Single Staff 100 20’ $21.05 
Style D: Swinger 100-10" $15.90. 

Shipping and Handling Charges Zip codes under 75000 add 
$3.35 per 100, over 75000 add $4.90 per 100. Ohio residents 
add 6°t, tax. SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE Inquire about 
smaller quantities, high volume pricing, permanent marking 
pens and fund raising plans. Sabs/action guaranteed 
EON INDUSTRIES. 315 Dodge Street Dept. D, 

Swanton, OH 43558 
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RHS Classified List & 


1938, 1958, 1961, 

International Register 


1965, 1969 

RHS Classified List & 


1969-75 

International Register 

RHS Classified List & 


June 1955 

International Register 

RHS Classified List & 


October 1950 

International Register 

Standardized Plant Names 


1942 

The Care & Feeding 

Amer. Soc. for Hort. 

1954 

of Garden Plants 

Science 


The Flower Bulb Industry 

Wash. Ag, Exp. Station Oct, 1957 

The Story of the RHS, 1804-1968 

Fletcher 

1969 

To Scilly (poems) 

Alec Gray 


Two From the Book (pamphlet) 


1956 

USDA Circular #122, Daffodils 


Oct. 1930 

USDA Circular #122, Daffodils 


3/34 Slightly revised 

Wood and Garden 

Jekyll 

1899, reprint 1981 

Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl 

Peter Barr 

Nov. 1968 

Flowre...(ADS reprint) 

Ye Narcissur or Daffodyl 

Peter Barr 

Nov. 1968 

Flowre...(ADS reprint) 
xerox copy 

Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl 

Peter Barr 

1884 


Flowre... (original) 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

SPECIAL MEETING OF THE MEMBERS 

Nashville, Tennessee, September 16, 1989 

A special meeting of the members was held at the Vanderbilt Plaza Hotel, Nashville 
Tennessee, on September 16, 1989, with the required quorum of members present, Mrs. 
Marvin V. Andersen, President presided and Ms. Marilynn J. Howe, Secretary recorded. 
Article VI, Audit Committee and Finance Committee, as it appears on p. 216 of the June 1989 
Journal was approved. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 

Nashville, Tennessee, September 16, 1989 

(Abridged from the report of the Secretary/) 

The 1989 fall meeting of the board was held at the Vanderbilt Plaza Hotel with 44 
Directors and two guests present. Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, President presided and Ms. 
Marilynn J. Howe, Secretary recorded. 

REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 

PRESIDENT: Mrs. Andersen thanked Mrs. Gripshover for all her efforts as the new 
Executive Director. She reported that the Executive Committee took no actions since the 
last meeting in San Francisco. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: Mr. Ezelle thanked the RVP’s for their good newsletters and 
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those who have planned fall regional meetings, 

REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS: Reports were received from all nine regions. (Complete 
reports are on file with the Secretary.) 

President Andersen asked for a moment of silence in the remembrance of our members who 
have passed away since the last meeting. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: Mrs. Gripshover reported that in going 
through old records looking for guidance, it was discovered that George Lee had routinely 
sent his report to the members of the Board along with the agenda. It seems a good practice, 
and one which will be continued. 

Current membership is as follows: 



8/4/89 

Delinquent 

new 1989 

Resigned, died, 
dropout 

Net 

u. s. 

1,486 

68 

125 

205 

81 

Foreign 

178 

_4 

13 

ii 

-0- 


1,664 

72 

138 

219 

81 


Based on the last two quarters, of the 72 now delinquent perhaps 10 or 12 will pay their dues, 
Currently there are nine complimentary memberships: 

Computer Center, Iowa Methodist Hospital 
Current Serial Records, National Agricultural Library 
Library of Congress 

Library, Victoria Plant Research Institute 

Jim Pearce, Colchester, England 

Walter Poppenmuller, Frankfurt, West Germany 

Royal Horticultural Society 

Dr. Bemie Wesenberg, Puyallup, WA 

American Horticultural Society 

Unless the Board directs otherwise, I propose to write the last six that we can no longer 
provide complimentary memberships, and suggest to the RHS and AHS that we would 
entertain an exchange membership. Currently there are 16 exchange memberships with 
other plant societies and overseas daffodil societies. 

In the matter of overseas mailing of the Journo/ we received a letter from Johnson & 
Hayward, a company which offers air lift consolidation of overseas mail. According to their 
literature, overseas mail would be delivered in 7-10 days at a cost of about 3.5 times the 
current rate, that is, $215.00 versus $61.00 per issue. Overseas members would appreciate 
getting the Journal in a timely manner, judging from the mail I receive. Rates are going up in 
September, and I should have firm figures at the meeting. What are your wishes in this 
matter? 

In June, I received a call from a representative of the Conwood Group which is publishing 
a new magazine called Garden Works. They want to know if they could use our color 
separations for free, giving credit to the ADS and the photographer. This presents the 
following serious problems. First of all, I wouldn’t let them have them without charge. 
Second, I would require a deposit up front equal to the total cost we paid while they examined 
the separations to see if or what they wanted to use. The purpose of the deposit, of course, is 
to guarantee the return of the separations in good condition. I would also set a limit to the 
length of time they could keep them for examinations, and return after publications, 
including a monetary penalty for late return. Rental fee and our shipping costs would be 
deducted from the deposit before returning the deposit. I would ask Dick Frank to draw a 
contract before any separations are ever sent. 

There still remains the question of whether the photographer would agree to this. I know 
that some of our photographers would object, and I would not send out materials without the 
photographers' consent. (See new business, ownership of photos) 

Leslie Anderson brought a station-wagon load of ADS materials to Ohio in July, and 
among the materials were five cartons of back issues of the Journal These will be offered 
once only 25 different issues for $15.00. 
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We currently have 14 sets of cuff links and 13 sets of earrings, i propose we offer them at 
cost, $20.00 for the cuff links and $27.00 for the earrings, so that we can recoup our 
out-of-pocket expenses. 

REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEES: (Condensed from the full report on file with 
the Secretary.) 

AWARDS: Mrs. Bourne’s report stated “The ADS Procedures for obtaining Awards” will be 
updated as soon as the Handbook Committee completes their work. A proposed National 
Show Schedule was written at the request of the Handbook committee. If this is approved, a 
copy will immediately be sent to the Chairman of the convention at Callaway Gardens for use 
in 1990. In discussing medal prices with the Executive Director, we have decided that $35,00 
will cover the silver Quinn and silver Watrous for the present time. However, it will be 
necessary to raise the price of the gold Watrous to $41.00, plus mailing costs. Inventory 
should be made on the bowls which Phil Phillips donated for a New Zealand Award. I think 
the inventory is depleted. Peter Ramsey expressed interest in changing this award and 
contemplated giving New Zealand orginated bulbs for this award. 1 will contact Dr. Ramsey in 
the near future. A precedent should be set for engraving trophies. It is almost impossible to 
get someone who will do hand engraving these days. Past board minutes state the name of 
each winner will be engraved on the appropriate trophy and all items of expense will be added 
to convention expenses. For information, the cost of mailing ribbons, medals, etc., in 1988 89 
season was $45 87, If board members have any recommendations for awards, please contact 
me. 

BREEDING AND SELECTION: Dr. Bender reported that the Hybridizers Breakfast at the 
ADS National Convention in San Francisco was well attended. Clive Postles, successor to 
John S. B. Lea daffodils and breeding stock, very ably discussed the intensive selection of 
breeding stock by John Lea. 

CLASSIFICATION: The Secretary read Mr. Hatfield’s report. (See December 1989 
Journal, p. 90, for changes reported.) 

Many discrepancies have been discovered between the new International Daffodil Checklist 
and the ADS Data Bank. I feel the two should coincide as closely as possible since both are 
used worldwide. As my winter project I will cross-check the two and prepare a list of 
differences for the Spring board meeting. I have spoken with David Jackson and Peter 
Ramsey. They are either formulating a list or speaking with the other breeders in their areas 
during the current show season. They will forward the information that they are able to 
compile to me about “down under” varieties that are commercially available but not in the 
ADS Data Banff. I am sending them a current copy of the ADS Data Bank to help them in 
this endeavor. 

DATA BANK. Dr. Throckmorton reported that the 1990 Data Bank is ready. He stated that 
Robert Jcrrell, a member of this committee, transmitted all the updates directly into the 
computer in Iowa from his home in California, This saves re keypunching and approximately 
$200.00. He said that Ruth Pardue of Ohio and John Byrne of New Zealand have been very 
helpful in maintaining the Data Bank. He stated that not all of the recent changes published 
by the RHS are included in the data bank, but they would be updated soon. He reminded the 
Board that the “V” in the Data Bank stands for variable color in the flower. He also stated 
that Sally Kington is very helpful and has offered the ADS a computer tape of the Check List 
in order to update our files. 

EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: Mrs. Frank reported that in the preparation of the September 
Journal it was discovered that the printer does not print color from the separations but from 
some other negative which they have not be storing. The result was the two color photos in 
the September issue had to be redone instead of just reusing. We are presently working on 
some sort of plan to store the color negatives more than the usual three years. It also seems 
to me that some other use could be made of these separations/negatives. Post cards may be 
a good place to start. The budget that was submitted is very tight, but considering the 
advertising and the donation given by Wells Knierim it should be enough to cover a roster 
next year. 

FINANCE: Mrs. Moore reported that the Finance Committee had a very productive meeting 
on Friday September 15, 1989. (See New Business) 
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INTERMEDIATES: Mr. Romine read Mrs. Wilson's report. The Intermediate Committee is 
now beginning to collect data regarding activity centered around Intermediates in the 1989 
shows. It become evident, after the 1989 Shows, that there was no structure lending itself to 
reports of Intermediate exhibits from the individual shows. The reports to the ADS Awards 
Chairman were for prize winners and did not reflect what was actually exhibited in each local 
show. The ADS Awards Chairman, Mrs. Bourne, reported special mention of two show 
reports that sent comments: 

1 . Atlanta: The intermediate class for a collection of five brought much public interest, 
many comments were heard about lovely blooms of Tahiti, Foundling, Flyhalf, Firestorm. 

2. Longwood: for the first time we had a collection of 15 cultivars from divisions 5-9. 
There were five entries and the exhibitors seemed delighted to have an opportunity to show 
these flowers off to advantage. 

Due to the logistics of gathering information, a questionnaire has been sent to each of the 
1989 Show Chairman soliciting information from the 1989 Shows and paving the way for 
gathering information from the 1990 Shows. Returns are coming in and the results will be 
collected to provide a report that will be presented at the next ADS meeting in Georgia. The 
next project of The Intermediate Committee will be to create a form for each Show 
Chairman to fill out at the time of the 1990 show thus helping to collect the data needed. A 
meeting of the Intermediate Committee will be scheduled at the Convention, I feel that 
development of the Intermediates as a category will broaden the interest in Narcissus and will 
provide another dimension for exhibiting these lovely flowers. Many daffodils of medium size 
are familiar to the general public and the interest they generate will help the Society to grow. 
(See p. 153 for Questionaire) 

JUDGES AND SCHOOLS: Mrs. Liggett repoVted, since the April report 95 Accredited 
Judges have refreshed; School I was held in Albany, Oregon, with 13 students and in 
Washington, D C., with 15 students. School II was held in Dallas, Texas, with 12 students, 
Severna Park, Maryland, with 28 students and Rockford, Illinois, with 9 students. One 
Make up school was held in Cincinnati, Ohio. There are a total of 62 Student Judges, 223 
Accredited Judges, 31 Accredited Judges Retired and 3 Appointed Judges. There is a 
surplus of $175. 45 from the schools and refreshers. 

LIBRARY: No Report was received from the Library Chairman. 

MEMBERSHIP: Mr. Erlandson reported the membership is now 1683, down 92 from last 
year's Fall Board Meeting. We have a continuing significant turnover in membership. This is 
probably normal for a society like ours. In the past 12 months we have picked up about 200 
new members and lost about 300. I’ve written letters to all new members and to all delinquent 
members, a total of about 500 letters in the past 12 months. The 300 letters to delinquent 
members were all personal, hand written letters urging them to renew their membership. 
The response has been good enough to convince me the effort was worthwhile. The 200 
letters to new members were personal letters of welcome; however, offset printed copies of 
my hand written letter were used. I wrote newsy letters to eight foreign members in eight 
different countries. So far three have responded. I also wrote a gentleman (name from Mr. 
Blanchard) in Portugal inviting him to join the ADS and urging him to find new ADS members 
in Portugal and Spain—the ancestral home of the daffodil. So far no reply. At my request a 
gift mennbrship form was inserted in the September Journal Our objectives have not 
changed: 1. Add new members. 2. Hold on to the members we have. A special thanks to 
Mary Lou Gripshover. She had supplied the names and mailing labels on time in clear 
understandable form. 

MINIATURES: Mrs. Mackinney stated the Royal Horticultural Society adopted some 
changes in the color coding of a few miniatures. (See December Journal, p. 94.) 

Additions to the Miniature List: 

Cupid, 6 Y-Y, hybridized by D.J. Cooper, 1959, parentage unknown. 

Yellow Minnpw, 8 Y-Y, a self-yellow clone of Minnow 8 W Y. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Mrs. Turner stated that there have been 30 slide rentals for the first nine 
months of 1989 which has generated a net profit to the Society of $353.48. The majority of 
rentals have been from ADS members at the current rental fee of $15.00 per program. Those 
non-ADS members requesting programs have been encouraged to join our Society. 
Landscaping with Daffodils has become the second most requested slide program (the 
Daffodil Primer is still the most popular). A duplicate Landscaping program will be 
forthcoming, hopefully by spring. She thanked all those who contributed to the slide library 
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enabling us to update our programs and a special thanks to Wells Knierirn who again 
generously donated over 100 slides to the ADS. 

PUBLICATIONS: Mrs. Cartwright reported 1700 rosters were printed and 1683 were 
mailed. The new format of the roster is due to its being a print out from the Executive 
Secretary’s word processor. I would suggest keeping the roster in a notebook or binder. It 
has been mentioned that we might send out one every year, but I defer to the finance 
committee on this question. She suggested coordinating all publications under the ADS 
sponsorship—so that wording is standardized. She is putting aside the Daffodil Classification 
sheet that the Publications Committee was asked to prepare until information comes in from 
the Handbook Committee. There have been requests for advertising prices from 
organizations and businesses which have nothing to do with daffodils. Our present policy has 
been to refuse such'advertising. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: Mr, Stettinius reported that the Public Relation Committee will 
handle the Raffle at the convention next year. 

REGISTRATION: See December Journo/, p. 111. 

RESEARCH, HEALTH AND CULTURE: Mr Wadekamper stated all of our research 
projects have been completed and published in the Journal. The herbicide control project at 
Ohio State was particularly helpful More analysis and reporting on the nutrient project is 
required and will be forthcoming this winter, At the present time there are no new research 
projects underway. One project suggested is a method to control bulb fly. If the Board feels 
this is a significant project I will set up such a project and proceed with a budget request for 
next year. As our finances become better organized and well defined I would like to suggest 
that we set up a specific research fund with a goal of $100,000.00, the interest from which 
would be used to sponsor significant research when it is defined and needed. Under the 
Research part of this committee I would like to see us set up a species committee of members 
interested in the preservation of the species in nature and also in the preservation of species 
in cultivation. 

ROUND ROBIN: All the robins are functioning—I hope. Since the last Board meeting, we 
have had one lost robin (now reconstitued) and one very delayed robin is now back in 
circulation. Daffodil people seem to travel more than most people, and robins appear to 
arrive when someone is on an extended trip. This slows them down, but most manage to 
move at a seemly pace, Some interest has been expressed in a robin about historical 
daffodils. This might be an interesting and educational robin, It might involve what daffodils 
were grown in old gardens here and abroad, which older varieties are still widely grown and 
shown. It might lead to a more lively use of the ADS library. Should any Board member be 
interested or know of someone who might be interested, please let me know. Leone Lowe is 
trying to start a regional robin. I do think regional robins are a good idea, but any robin is 
difficult to begin, 

SHOW REPORTER: Mrs. McKenzie’s report appeared in the September Journal. 

TEST GARDENS: Mrs, Whitlock reported that two testers for the Wister Testing 
Committee have notified the chairman of their resignation. A few new ADS members have 
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indicated interest in becoming a tester for the Wister Program. The overall interest by 
individual testers seems too lax as only three reports have been returned for Foxfire. Two 
cultivars, Pitta and Chapeau, are currently being tested. A special committee has been 
appointed by the President to consider this a award based on the results of these testings. A 
synthesis of comments and considerations of this committee is submitted with this report. 
(Report deferred until Spring 1990.) 

1990 CONVENTION: Judy Dunn gave a report on the National Convention to be held in 
Calloway Gardens, Georgia on March 29,30,31. A detailed report about the activities will 
appear in the December Journal, (Beginning p, 99.) 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

INTERMEDIATE COMMITTEE: The report of the Intermediate Committee was deferred 
until the Spring of 1990. _ 

EVALUATION OF THE WISTER AWARD: The report of the committee was deferred until 
the Spring 1990. 

NEW BUSINESS 

BUDGET: The 1989 budget was accepted as read. 

Mr. Butler moved that regions pay their own expenses for newsletters and look for local 
source for revenue. Mrs. Turner Seconded. Mr. Stettinius moved for a substitute motion to 
refer the matter to the Finance Committee. Mr. King Seconded. The substitute motion 
carried. 

The Finance Committee recommends that [Resolved] the Executive Director's salary shall 
be set at $6,400.00 and that it be retroactive to April 1, 1989. Mr. Erlandson, Seconded. 
Motion carried. 

The Finance Committee recommends that [Refcolved] the bond for the Executive Director 
be discontinued when it is renewable April 1, 1990. 

Concerning a depository for ADS funds we recommend the following resolutions: 

1. [Resolved], that any FDIC or FSLIC insured institution may be designated a depository of 
this corporation provided the account is insured. 

2. [Resolved], that all drafts, checks, and other instruments or orders drawn against all 
accounts except a petty cash account of this Corporation in the said depository shall be 
signed by any two of the following: Executive Director, Treasurer, Secretary. 

3. [Resolved], that all loans from commercial banks be authorized with the signature of any 
three of the following: Executive Director, President, Secretary, Treasurer and anyone of the 
three may deliver the instrument to said institution including the hypothecation of security. 

4. [Resolved], a petty cash account be opened which may be drawn upon by single signature 
of any of the following: Executive Director, Secretary, Treasurer. 

All of the above resolutions were passed. 

HANDBOOK COMMITTEE REPORT: 

1. [Resolved], that the schools be expanded to four. Course I would be theory only and may 
be held anytime provided it is at least two months prior to Course II. To be eligible to take 
Courses II, III, or IV the student must attend and successfully pass Course I. Course I will not 
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be eligible for refresher credit. The purpose is to give more time (or teaching and practice 
judging. 

2. [Resolved] that the ADS Challenge Class remove the restriction that it is only open to 
ADS members. 

3. [Resolved], that ADS Judges be permitted to exhibit as well as judge at all ADS National 
Shows 

4. |Resolved], that the Handbook revision be accepted and 1000 copies be printed. The price 
to be set by the Executive Director and the Treasurer. 

5. [Resolved], that a NATIONAL SHOW SCHEDULE be approved. The local society may 
add or delete classes in single stems and vases of three provided that it is approved by the 
ADS Awards Chairman, but may not add local awards, 

All resolutions were passed. 

OWNERSHIP OF PHOTOS: Mr. Frank moved acceptance of the following suggestions 
submitted by Mrs. Capen, a member from New Jersey. Mr. Ezelle, seconded. Motion 
carried, 

1. All slides and other pictures, sent to the ADS remain the property of the photographer. 
Any should be returned on request. 

2. No slides or pictures, loaned to the ADS, should be sent to non members without written 
permission of the owner. 

3 When responding to requests for rental slides, the chairman should make it clear to the 
borrower that they are loaned with the understanding that no copies will be made. 
BYLAWS EVALUATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS: Mr. Romine, Chairman of the 
Bylaws Revision Committee made a report regarding the restructuring of the Board. (See 
December Journal p. 108.) 

INVENTORY: Mrs. Gripshover requested permission of the Board to dispose of old issues 
of ADS publications It was moved, seconded and passed that [Resolved], the Executive 
Director may, after distribution to general membership and keeping no more than 10 copies 
of any edition of the Journal on hand, dispose of the balance as the office sees fit. 
LIBRARY: The following resolution was adopted, [Resolved], that the Executive Director be 
authorized to dispose all non-daffodil books presently in the ADS library and keep only those 
books with historical significance about daffodils and at least one copy of all ADS 
publications. 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION USA: Mr. Frank reported that this committee felt 
because of the size and distances involved in the USA and the variable blooming seasons of 
the different parts of the country, the cost of an International Convention in the USA in 1992 
in conjunction with Ameriflora would he prohibitive. Mr Frank moved (Resolved|, that the 
committee not consider any further plans for an international convention. Motion carried. 
There being no further business the meeting was adjourned at 3:15 P.M. 
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INTERMEDIATE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Please complete the following questionnaire as soon as your show is over 
and return it to the Intermediate Committee in care of 

Charlyne Owen 
4565 Rheims PL 
Dallas, TX 75205 

1. Did you include Intermediates in your Show Schedule? 

Yes___ No __ 

2. If yes, how did you include them? 

1. Separate Categories_ _ 

2. Collections_ 

3. Other___ 

3. Do you have a printed list of Intermediate available to your members 
that differs from the list published in the ADS JournoP 

Yes __No_ 

(If Yes will you please include it with the returned questionaire.) 

4. How many Intermediate entries did you have in your Show?_ 

5. Do you have a list of the specific entries available? 

Yes_ No ____ 

6. Are you planning to include Intermediates in your Show Schedule in 
1991? 

Yes ____No_ 

7. If you plan to include Intermediates in your Show as a separate 
category or collection in 1991 would you be willing to list the entries 
and send them to the Intermediate Committee after the Show? 

Yes_No_ 

Would you please list the entries from your 1990 show. 

8. Date and sponsor of show. ____.____ 

9. Comments: 


Thank you for your time. Your input will be valuable for our Committee. 
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CONVENTION UPDATE 

Jaydee Atkins Ager 

“Southern Reflections”, the 35th Annual Convention and National 
Show of the Society awaits you in Georgia on March 29, 30, and 31. 

Some noteworthy news concerning the Convention plans will be that 
Jim Wells will be on hand autographing his new book, Modern Miniature 
Daffodils. The book will be sold in The Georgia Daffodil Society Boutique 
and Mr. Wells will be present for autographing sessions. If you already 
have your book, please bring it along so that Mr. Wells may personalize it 
for you. The Georgia Daffodil Society is most appreciative of Mr. Wells’ 

kindness. If you have not seen the book, you will be thrilled.the 

photography by Jim is superb! The drawings are by Michael Salmon, one 
of the featured guest speakers. An added surprise will be the appearance 
of Brian Duncan as one of the speakers. 

Please note a change of address for the Convention Chairperson: 
“Daffodil Lane” 344 Bear Branch Road, Kathleen, Georgia 31047. 

Please be advised of the registration fee refund policy: there can be no 
refunds after March 25,1990. Also, be aware of the hotel refund policy per 
your confirmation slip. 

The Hybridizer’s Display Garden will be a feature of the Tour on 
Friday, March 30, 1990. The following persons are recognized and 
thanked for participating in this project: Kate Reade, Meg Yerger, Bill and 
Laura Lee Ticknor, Clive Postles and the late John Lea, Elise Havens, Ted 
Snazelle, Bill Bender, Barbara Smith, Bill Pannill, Sid DuBose, Ben Hager, 
and the late Otis Etheridge. 


1990 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

MRS. Hubert Bourne, Awards Chairman 

March 10-11—LaCanada, California. Southern California Daffodil 
Society/Descanso Garden Guild at the Descanso Gardens, 1418 
Descanso Drive. Information: Miss Helen Grier, 4671 Palm Avenue, 
Yorba Linda, CA 92686. 

March 17-18—Clinton Mississippi. Central Mississippi Daffodil Society at 
the B. C. Rogers Student Center, Mississippi College. Information: 
Mrs. Herman McKenzie, 249 Ingleside Drive, Madison, MS 39110. 

March 17-18—Walnut Creek, California. Northern California Daffodil 
Society at the Heather Farm Garden Center, 1540 Marchbanks 
Drive. Information: Mr. Bob Spotts, 409 Hazelnut Drive, Oakley, CA 
94561. 

March 17-18—Ft. Worth, Texas. Southwest Regional. Texas Daffodil 
Society at the Fort Worth Botanic Garden Center, 2700 University 
Drive. Mr. Rodney L. Armstrong, 7520 England Drive, Plano, TX 
75025. 
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March 24-25—Fortuna, California. Forfuna Garden Guild at the Fortuna 
Monday House, 610 Main Street. Information: Mrs. Christine Kemp, 
P. O. Box 212, Fortuna, CA 95540. 

March 24-25—Hernando, Mississippi. State Show. Garden Study Club of 
Hernando at the National Guard Armory, McCracken Road. 
Information: Ms. Sue Watson, 389 Gale Cove, Hernando, MS 38632. 

March 24-25—Conway, Arkansas. State Show. Arkansas Daffodil Society 
at Hendrix College, Hulen Hall. Information: Mrs. Sandra Shepherd, 
1930 Robinson Street, Conway, AR 72032. 

March 29-30—Pine Mountain, Georgia. National Show. Garden Club of 
Georgia at Callaway Gardens. Information: Ms. Jaydee Ager, Route 
1, 115 Chris Drive, Hawkinsville, GA 31036. 

March 31—Oxford, Mississippi. Oxford Garden Club at the First 
Presbyterian Church. Information: Mrs. Jerry V. Young, 904 S. 
Lamar, Oxford, MS 38655. 

April 4—Onley, Virginia. Town and Country Garden Group at the Carrie 
Watson Memorial Clubhouse. Information: Mrs, David W. Corson, 
P. O. Box D, Locustville, VA 23404. 

April 4—Upperville, Virginia. Upperville Garden Club at the Parish Hall, 
Trinity Episcopal Church. Information: Mrs. Margaret Wiltshire, Box 
152, Upperville, VA 22176. 

April 7—Scottsburg, Indiana. Daffodil Growers South, Leota Barn, R. R. 
3. InformationL Mrs. Verne Trueblood, R. R. 3, Leota, Scottsburg, IN 
47170. 

April 7-8—Albany, Oregon. Oregon Daffodil Society at Linn County 
Fairgrounds, 3051 S. E. Oakway Avenue. Information: Ms. Betty 
Forster, 31875 Fayetteville Road, Shedd, OR 97377. 

April 7-8—Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Southeast Regional. North 
Carolina Daffodil Society at (to be named later.). Information: Mrs. 
Joe Hackney, 104 Carolina Forest, Chapel Hill, NC 27516. 

April 7-8—Gloucester, Virginia. Garden Club of Gloucester at the 
Gloucester Intermediate School, Route #17. Information: Mrs. David 
N. Meeker, Long Point, Zanoni, VA 23191. 

April 7-8—Nashville, Tennessee. Southern Regional. Middle Tennessee 
Daffodil Society at Botanic Hall, Cheekwood Botanical Gardens, 
Forrest Park Drive. Information: Mrs. Harold Stanford, Rt. 3, Box 
213, Lebanon, TN 37087. 

April 7-8—Princess Anne, Maryland. Somerset County Garden Club at 
the Peninsula Bank of Princess Anne. Information: Mrs. George C. 
Coulbourn, P. O. Box C, Marion, MD 21838. 

April 11-12—Bowling Green, Kentucky. Kentucky Daffodil Society and 
Cardinal Council of Garden Clubs at Greenwood Executive Inn, 1000 
Executive Way (off Scottsville Road). Information: Mrs. Russell 
Morgan, 1909 Harvey Avenue, Bowling Green, KY 42104. 

April 12-13—Edgewater, Maryland. London Town Publik House Assembly 
and Chartwell, Tidewater and Naval Academy Garden Clubs at the 
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London Town Publik House and Gardens, 839 Londontown Road, 
Information: Mrs. Frank Coulter, 342 Prestonfield Lane, Sevema 
Park, MD 21146. 

April 14-15—Dayton, Ohio. Southwestern Ohio Daffodil Society at the 
Wegerzyn Horticultural Center, 1301 E. Siebenthaler Avenue. 
Information: Ms. Leone Low, 1450 President Street, Yellow Springs, 
OH 45387. 

April 14-15—Newport News, Virginia. Mid Atlantic Regional, Tidewater 
Daffodil Society at the Student Center, Christopher Newport College, 
50 Shoe Lane. Information: Dr. John L. Tarver, Jr., 252 Beauregard 
Heights, Hampton, VA 23669. 

April 16-17—Chilicothe, Ohio. The Adena Daffodil Society at the 
Veteran’s Administration Medical Center, Building 9, Recreation 
Hall. Information: Ms. Mary Rutledge, 704 Ashley Drive, Chillicothe, 
OH 45601. 

April 18-19—Baltimore, Maryland. The Maryland Daffodil Society at the 
Church of the Redeemer, 5603 North Charles Street. Information: 
Mrs. R. Bruce Campbell, 200 Churchwarden’s Road, Baltimore, MD 
21212 . 

April 18-19—Chambersburg, Pennsylvania State Show. Chambersburg 
Garden Club at First Lutheran Church, 43 West Washington Street. 
Information: Mrs. Owen W. Hartman, 105 Farmington Road, 
Chambersburg, PA 17201. 

April 19—Indianapolis, Indiana. Midwest Regional. Indiana Daffodil Society 
at the Meridian St. Methodist Church, 5500 N. Meridan Street. 
Information: Mr. Russell Bruno, P. O. Box 500, Medaryville, IN 47957. 

April 19—Morristown, New Jersey. New Jersey Daffodil Society at the 
Frelinghuysen Arboretum, Joseph Haggerty Education Building. 
Information: Mrs. Jeremy Gordon, 7 N. Beechcroft Road, Short Hills, 
NJ 07078. 

April 21-22—Columbus, Ohio. State Show. The Central Ohio Daffodil 
Society at the Upper Arlington Municipal Services Center, 3600 
Tremont Road. Information: Mrs. William Pardue, 2591 Henthorne 
Road, Columbus, OH 43221. 

April 21-22—Mansfield, Ohio. Kingwood Daffodil Society at the Exhibit 
Hall, Kingwood Center, 900 Park Avenue West. Information: Mr. 
Charles Applegate, 3699 Pleasant Hill Road, Perrysville, OH 44864. 

April 21-22—Washington, DC. The Washington Daffodil Society at the U. 
S. Botanic Garden Conservatory. Information: Mr. Harry G. 
McCrone, Cross Roads, West River, MD 20778. 

April 21-22—Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. Northeast Regional. Delaware 
Valley Daffodil Society at Longwood Gardens. Information: Mrs, 
Marvin Andersen, 7 Perth Drive, Wilmington, DE 19803. 

April 24-25—Cleveland, Ohio. The Western Reserve Daffodil Society at 
the Garden Center of Greater Cleveland. Information: Mr. Wells 
Knierim, 31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, OH 44124. 
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April 28—Akron, Ohio. The Northwest Ohio Daffodil Society at the 
Rolling Acres Mall, Romig Road. Information*. Mrs. M. E. Hardesty, 
4493 Newcomer Road, Stow, OH 44224. 

April 30-May 1—Nantucket, Massachusetts. The Nantucket Daffodil 
Society at the “Meeting House”, Harbor House, North Beach Street. 
Information: Mrs. J. Antonio deZalduondo, 13 Cliff Road, Nantucket, 
MA 02554. 

April 28-29—Glencoe, Illinois. Midwest Daffodil Society at the Botanic 
Garden of the Chicago Horticultural Society, Lake Cook Road. 
Information: Mr. Charles Wheatley, P. O. Box 150, Mongo, IN 46771. 
May 3—Greenwich, Connecticut. Greenwich Daffodil Society at the 
Parish Hall, Christ Church, 245 East Putnam Avenue. Information: 
Mrs. John T. Haskell, 5 Canoe Trail, Darien, CT 06820 or Mrs. 
George T. Mott, III, 38 Perkins Road, Greenwich, CT 06830. 

May 5-6—Rockford, Illinois. Northern Illinois Daffodil Society and the 
Council of Rockford Gardeners at the Sinnissippi Gardens, Sea 
Scout Building, 1700 North 2nd Street. Information: Mr. Mike Lager, 
7891 Wagon Wheel Lane, Rockford, IL 61109. 

May 11-12—Dublin, New Hampshire. New England Regional. The 
Northern New England Daffodil Society at the Dublin Town Hall. 
Information: Mrs. Philip Faulkner, Jr., 24 School Street, Keene, NH 
03444. 

May 12-13—Roseville, Minnesota. Central Regional. Daffodil Society of 
Minnesota and Iris Society of Minnesota at Har Mar Mall, Highway 36 
and North Snelling Avenue. Information: Mr. Dave Karnstedt, 1790 
Richard Circle, W., St. Paul, MN 55118-3821. 


STAGING A COLLECTION 

Richard Ezell, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

(Reprinfecf/rom Tuscarora Trumpet, Volume 1, Number 1} 

Soon as you’ve won a few blue ribbons for your single-stem entries at 
daffodil shows you find yourself wanting to compete for some collection 
awards. And you should. It’s simply more fun to win with an entry of 24 
stems (and take home a Carey Quinn Medal) than to win with your lone 
bloom. Maybe not 24 times as much fun, but then its not 24 times as hard 
either. Though it is harder. 

Probably you’d be best advised not to jump into the Quinn competition 
until you’ve built up a bit of expertise with smaller collections; most of us 
probably began with groups of five. But I think for many novices the best 
introduction to showing in the collection classes is the ADS Green Ribbon 
competition. 

Most anyone who has grown and shown daffodils any length of time 
can round up the required assortment of blooms: one stem each of 12 
standard daffodils from at least four divisions. If the show comes rather 
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late in the season you might be out of trumpets, but there should be plenty 
to choose from in the other divisions; it might well be a great chance to 
exhibit a group featuring the lovely, smaller flowers that populate divisions 

5, 7, 8 and 9, and which generally bloom after mid-season. Should the 
show be early, you won’t have them but there’ll be lots of divisions 1,2, and 

6, and many of the division 11 split-cups are early. And you can probably 
scrape up an early bloom or two from divisions 3 or 4. 

Before entering the Green Ribbon Collection Class, or any other, you 
will want to read the schedule carefully, making sure to follow it exactly, 
and of course you will want to be able to feel each bloom you enter will 
meet your own personal standard of something worth inviting others to 
look at, whether or not judges.find it worthy of a ribbon. 

Much of the challenge and fun—and frustration—of entering a sizable 
collection comes in the staging: will the big yellow bloom look better than 
the small white? If you put a big double on one end, do you need another 
big double on the other end as well? Do you have enough variety? too 
much? should you arrange all flowers at the same height above their 
containers? Put all the larger ones on the topmost row? does that little 
Charity May look ludicrous between the big Festivity and Empress of 
Ireland? 

None of these questions has any bearing whatsoever on the official 
point scoring of entries in American Daffodil Society approved shows. 
That doesn’t mean they don’t count...they do. But often in subtle ways, 
and always in different ways to different judges. As there are no hard and 
fast rules, you should not be afraid to be creative: express with your 
choice of flowers and staging your own sense of what looks best with what 
you have to work with. 

Just remember the areas that are covered by ADS rules of point 
scoring, and enter only flowers you feel have no serious major flaws, for no 
collection will be awarded a first place if so much as one bloom in it fails to 
live up to first place expectations, no matter how good all the rest are. 

Ready to try a collection or two this spring? Go ahead. No? Then, 
order a few extra bulbs from good specialist growers this year, so you’ll 
have a chance to take home a Green Ribbon next year. 


MRS. J. ABEL SMITH 

Offers 

PINK DAFFODILS 

Also other choice EXHIBITION and DECORATIVE 
varieties including NEW HYBRIDS raised at — 

Orchard House 

Letty Green nr. Hertford, England 
Descriptive lint free on application 
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DAFFODIL PRIMER 


HOW TO ENJOY YOUR DAFFODILS 

HELEN K. Link, Brooklyn, Indiana 

Whether one grows daffodils for personal satisfaction, profit, or show 
purposes, the efforts should produce pleasure. How to produce this 
pleasure depends somewhat on a sincere effort. Of course there is a little 
hard work attached. 

If the yellow fever bug has bit you, the first thing to do is to decide 
whether the effort should be in the direction of beauty for personal 
pleasure, for the show table, or both. Growers interested only in growing 
for the show table must be more selective of cultivars than those who grow 
only for landscape effect or personal pleasure. 

First, one needs to attend shows, study catalogues, read books on 
daffodils, and then grow them. Sometimes growing can be discouraging. 
We go to a show; study the award winners; buy the bulbs; plant them, and 
then just maybe the blooms end up with nicks and/or mitten thumbs; not 
at all like those award winners we saw on the show table. It is equally 
possible for every bloom to be almost perfect. Whatever the outcome, 
next year the results may be the opposite. 

There are a number of things which can influence the production of 
high quality daffodil show blooms. First, the source of bulb supply; virus 
free stock is a must. Since virus infection is uncurable, all one can do is 
destroy the infected bulbs. Secondly, if blooms are for show purposes, 
study those cultivars which have won awards in the past. They are already 
tested. 

If color is wanted for landscape purposes, choose the yellows, reds and 
oranges which are eye catching and floriferous. Form of the flowers is not 
the important factor. 

Some bulbs do not multiply rapidly. Usually it takes years to produce 
enough stock for the market at a moderate price; however, tissue culture 
and bulb dissection are making multiplication less expensive and faster. 

Well prepared soil will help to produce good blooms. If soil is sandy or 
heavy with clay additives may be needed. Dig the bed deeply, at least a 
foot. Do not plant a five dollar bulb in a two cent hole. Do not forget to 
fertilize and use plenty of water during growth and at blooming time. 

If you wish to hybridize remember parentage is very important; 
progeny acquire the traits of the parents and/or grandparents, good or 
bad. It is well to choose parents with good characteristics and hope for 
beautiful progeny. Above all do not become discouraged when those 
beauties you take to the show do not win an award. There will be another 
year, and in the meantime, perhaps that person who always wins all the 
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awards may stub his/her toe and you may have a chance at the blue 
ribbons- Don’t give up! Enjoy your flowers regardless of whether they win 
awards. Those that are dog-eared and floppy are still attractive in their 
own way. Enjoy them! 

To enjoy your daffodils to the fullest you should cut a few blooms every 
few days throughout the blooming season; put them on the kitchen table. 
Sit down and look at them, study each one carefully; see how they differ. 
Each day see how many you can name without looking at the labels. This 
becomes a pleasure as well as an education. 

Be sure to smell the daffodils along the way down the garden path! 


PREFACE 

The following article was sent to me by Gertrude Wister whose 
husband, Dr. John, was an inveterate ‘clipper’. His files are a treasure 
trove of horticultural gems. 

The article appeared in The New Yorker Magazine May 8,1971. It was 
written by John McCarten. 

John McCarten (1916-1974) was born in Philadelphia and his career 
with The New Yorker spanned more than forty years. McCarten spent 
the last six years of his life in Ireland, continuing to write articles which 
appeared in The New Yorker “Irish Sketches” column. 

—Joy MacKinney 


IRISH SKETCHES 
A HUNDRED THOUSAND AT A GLANCE 
JOHN McCarten, Dublin, Ireland 

(Reprinted by permission; ® 1971, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc.} 

Daffodils have been daring the spring since I arrived in Ireland some 
months ago. The spring that they’ve dared has nothing to do with the 
vernal equinox; in Ireland, where the solar rules of the road are ignored, 
spring comes upon the land—even if gales that make your bones feel 
brittle are gusting about—on February 1st, by popular demand. In this 
aberrant situation, I have seen daffodils outside florists’ shops and on 
curbside barrows raise defiant trumpets against all kinds of wind and 
weather. No doubt these winter blooms were reared in the warmth of a 
hothouse, but they stood up bravely in the chill air to which they were 
suddenly and unexpectedly subjected. However, these pioneers no longer 
have to ornament the streets of towns and villages, since their unpampered 
kin, which have been living out-of-doors all winter, have now made their 
annual appearance. Whether they originate in a hothouse or an un- 
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protected meadow, I’ve always been a patsy for daffodils. Years ago, in a 
pubescent poetic phase, I used to stroll the banks of the Schuylkill River in 
Philadelphia with my foolish young head full of the romantic numbers of 
Keats, Shelley, and Byron, but I never let the three of them get such a 
hammerlock upon my mind that I couldn’t spare a thought for that old 
Lake laureate William Wordsworth, who, back in 1804, paid a pretty 
tribute to my favorite flower. Wordsworth, addicted to confusing the 
terrestrial with the celestial—you remember that violet by a mossy stone 
that was fair as a star when only one was shining in the sky—compared his 
crowd, his host, of golden daffodils to the twinklers on the Milky Way, but 
no matter if his eye kept rolling upward, he kept his gaze down to earth 
long enough to spot ten thousand daffodils at a glance. I always envied him 
that glance, for until the other day I’d never seen more than a handful of 
my beauties tossing their heads in sprightly dance. When I mentioned this 
yearning to gaze upon daffodils en masse to a horticultural friend of mine 
in Dublin, he recommended that I get in touch with Mrs. Lionel 
Richardson of Prospect House in Waterford. “Mrs. Richardson,” my 
friend told me, “is the widow of a man whose daffodils are world famous. 
When he died, ten years ago, he had won sixty-two gold medals at the 
Royal Horticultural Society shows, which is surely a record for one man 
that will never be surpassed. Since his death, Mrs. Richardson, who was 
for thirty years his aide-de-camp, has been carrying on his work, and she 
herself has already won twenty R.H.S. gold medals, the most recent at a 
competition in London—damned good going, since she was bucking the 
windy spring we’ve been having, and I’m not thinking about that arbitrary 
February spring. If you want me to, I’ll call Mrs. Richardson and arrange 
for you to visit Prospect House.” 

I thanked him, and a day or so later I was on my way to Waterford, an 
ancient town about a hundred miles south of Dublin. It was established by 
the Danes, who kept fighting with the local Irish inhabitants until 
Strongbow (Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke) and Raymond le Gros 
gave them their comeuppance and established Anglo-Norman dominance 
of the place. 

When I arrived at Prospect House, a sprawling old mansion encircled 
by a hundred fecund acres and within sight of the gentle slopes of the 
Comeragh Mountains, I was met by Mrs. Richardson, tweedy, exuberant, 
and most gracious, and an aging cocker spaniel and an unusually friendly 
Siamese cat. I told Mrs. Richardson about my ambition to emulate 
Wordsworth in the daffodil-glancing line, and she said that that could be 
easily arranged. “We had a small boy here once,” she remarked, “whose 
father had taught him that poem of Wordsworth’s. When I showed him 
one of our fields, he stared for a while, then blinked and stared again. After 
that, he boasted to his father that he had seen twenty thousand daffodils, 
and could have seen a million if he had kept on blinking and glancing. 
Actually, we’ve got about a hundred thousand bulbs planted in the fields 
around Prospect House, but how many of them will be worth the time we 
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spend on them is difficult to say. We have roughly three hundred and fifty 
named varieties, but hundreds more never develop into anything worth 
cultivating or christening. It takes five years, you know, to transform a 
daffodil seed into a bulb, and out of five thousand seeds you’d be lucky to 
be rewarded with two hundred bulbs that you wanted to keep. And at the 
moment I’m having a dreadful time roguing out some daffs that I had high 
hopes for but which were ruined by a pesticide. Nevertheless, I’m not 
climbing the wall, for, as every daffodil grower knows, you spend eleven 
months of the year in anticipation and then have one month in purgatory. 
But before I go on, let me get you a drink.” 

Mrs. Richardson led me into one of the daffodil-bedecked sitting 
rooms of Prospect House, seated me by a fireplace, whose warmth was 
welcome, since the day was nippy, and fetched me a drop of whiskey. “I’m 
a great advocate of a bit of the spirit,” she said. “I remember how I used to 
administer it to Lionel, my husband, when he was called upon to say a few 
words at gatherings where he was being honored for his horticultural 
efforts. He was a very shy man, and he had ambitions in his youth to 
become an engineer. But he came of a huntin’, shootin’, fishin’ family, and 
he was expected to be a country gentleman, and keep quite clear of 
anything industrial. But Lionel didn’t have an idler’s temperament, and 
just before the First World War he got interested in the genetics of the 
narcissus family, and it wasn’t long before his hobby of crossbreeding 
different strains of daffodils had become so expensive that to support it he 
had to go into trade. I don’t know whether you’d call what we’ve been 
doing at Prospect House an art or a science, but I do know that Lionel 
worked purely by instinct, and, alas, never got around to putting down on 
paper all the things he knew about the flowers he loved. I won’t bore you 
with all the botanical niceties involved in producing different types of 
daffodils, but I can assure you that it’s not simply a matter of fiddling 
haphazardly with pistils and stamens. Pedigrees are so important that I 
have them detailed on a computer—it’s known as George—which is used 
by Dr. Tom Throckmorton, who lives in Des Moines, Iowa. Prospect 
House has eighty customers in the United States, and some of them were 
among the four hundred people for all over the world who urged me to 
keep going when Lionel died. It’s not as easy as it used to be to run a farm 
like this—labor is in short supply but I am fortunate in having a head 
gardener, named Jack Goldsmith (he’s been here for forty-three years), 
who not only sees to it that things run smoothly here but is also 
enormously helpful when I have to go about staging an exhibition. We sent 
seventeen hundred blooms to the London show the other day—a 
hundred and ninety varieties—but usually we send more than that. About 
three thousand on average. These show blooms are the only cut flowers 
we’re interested in; to strengthen the bulbs we knock the heads off the 
plants after they’ve blossomed, which is what the bulb men in Holland do 
with their tulips. Daffodils have never excited frenzied speculation such as 
Holland had when the tulip craze was at its height in the seventeenth 
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century. Remember the story of the man who ate a bulb worth Lord 
knows how many guilders after mistaking it for an onion? But while they’ve 
never been as fantastically inflated in price as the tulip bulbs, ours have 
occasionally proved quite valuable. Back in 1921, Lionel introduced a bulb 
called Fortune that was sold for eighty pounds, and I myself have had the 
luck to grow one that returned fifty. In the operation of Prospect House, 
though, the idea of making a profit never occurred to Lionel or to me. We 
wanted to break even or at least to keep our losses within bounds, and 
that’s what I’m trying to do right now. Well, enough of that. Let’s head for 
the fields.” 

In row upon row, the daffodils swayed languidly in the light, chilly airs 
that were stirring around Prospect House. It took but a moment to leave 
Wordsworth behind in the daffodil-gazing stakes, and to be properly 
impressed with the flowers’ endless variation in color. Familiar yellow, 
delicate pink, pure white—whatever the shades, they were all pleasing, 
and many of them had trumpets of a tint different from their perianths. 
“Almost all of these are Lionel’s,” said Mrs. Richardson, “but there are a 
few that were cultivated by Guy L. Wilson, who when he was alive was a 
friendly rival of Lionel’s. He was from the North of Ireland, as was Lionel’s 
father. I originated up there myself, but my roots have gone very deep 
here. There’s always someone from the Waterford municipal admini¬ 
stration proposing that I sell them some land for housing development or 
the like. That, of course, would be the ruination of Prospect House, and 
there will be no sale while I’m alive to prevent it. People, I’m afraid, tend to 
forget how important flowers are in their lives. One man who didn’t was 
Winston Churchill. When he noticed a shortage of flowers during the 
Second World War, he asked about the matter and was told that, with the 
transportation shortage, there was no space for the shipment of flowers. 
He not only ordered that flowers were to shipped but also saw to it that the 
R.H.S. shows went right on during the war. He said flowers were good for 
morale, and he was right. 

“To get back to our daffodils, we’re always hard up for names for the 
ones we fancy, and we usually make a point of naming one after the winner 
of the Grand National. You have to reserve such names with the R.H.S., 
but a couple of years ago, when Red Alligator won, I just couldn’t do it. 
Somehow, alligators and daffodils don’t seem to go together. Neverthe¬ 
less, some other grower has reserved the name. With all the daffodils 
we’ve had to christen, we’ve been hard put to it to get them all titled, and 
we’ve run the gamut from Amber Light to White Prospect in our efforts to 
identify the daffs in our catalogue. Ironically, one of the last that Lionel 
bred—a Rose Caprice-Infatuation cross called Romance—didn’t mature 
until two years after his death. But it turned out to be the advance in pinks 
that he’d hoped for, and I made sure that the bulbs of Romance went to the 
twelve individuals who had subscribed fifty pounds apiece to encourage 
Lionel in experimenting with this particular flower, which is large and 
lovely—four and a half inches in diameter, and a beautiful blend of white 
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and rose pink with just a touch a green at the base of the cup in its center, I 
suppose you think Fm daft about daffodils, and in a way I suppose you’re 
right. But Prospect House isn’t exclusivley devoted to daffodils, not by 
long odds. Although the three gardeners around the place concentrate on 
flowers, and are helped by a local lad, I grow such things as tomato plants 
for the market and have a fine big herd of Jersey cattle grazing across the 
road. I also have an old-fashioned Victorian garden that I’d like to show 
you, if you’ve had your fill of daffodils.” 

I told her that I doubted if that day would ever come, but I followed her 
obediently to the garden, all neatly laid out, with paths bordered by 
boxwood hedges, to the rear of Prospect House. “We don’t devote much 
attention to this place nowadays,” said Mrs. Richardson, “but at one time 
three gardeners were kept busy in this area looking after two hundred 
bedding plots.” The garden, even without intensive care, was a lovesome 
thing, God wot, and I left it reluctantly to have a spot of tea, at Mrs. 
Richardson’s invitation. 

“I imagine that there must be a case for urban existence,” she 
remarked when we had settled before the fireplace once more, “but for 
the life of me I can’t imagine what it might be. I’m back and forth to all 
points of the compass to see my fellow daffodil enthusiasts, and yet I never 
pause in a city that stirs me like the green hills of Ireland, or, to tell you the 
truth, in any other meadows or fields that make me feel as happy as my 
own.” 

At this juncture, the Siamese cat jumped into my lap, purring 
vigorously, and the spaniel began to lick my hand. “1 must say you look at 
home here,” said Mrs. Richardson. 

I suggested that I’d better return to Dublin before she and the house 
and the fertile land took me completely in thrall. 


IMPROVING (?) PINKS 

Leone Yarborough Low. Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Time will not erase the delight of seeing really great pink daffodils for 
the first time. For me, this occurred at a daffodil show in Dayton at the turn 
of the decade. Almost all of these smooth, brightly colored blooms were 
exhibited by Handy Hatfield, who has the reputation of growing best the 
newest and best. (Handy continues to grow great pinks, and he won the 
ADS National Gold and White ribbons with Fragrant Rose 2 W-GPP and 
the Matthew Fowlds Medal with Elizabeth Ann 6 W-GWP, as well as the 
Gold Quinn, etc., at the 1987 ADS Columbus Convention.) 

This display of pink cupped blooms convinced me that my pink 
cultivars with rough, pale, inconsistent blooms which always looked at the 
ground should be replaced. I was a newcomer to ADS membership and 
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needed help in building a collection. Christine Hanenkrat was the first to 
provide this help to me, since then many others have also been kind. The 
improved quality of my collection inspired me to try for further improve* 
ment by adding Division 1 and 2 pink cups to my hybridizing program. 

My basic strategy is to cross two cultivars which have many nice 
characteristics in common, but which are good where the other is lacking. 

Some older cultivars 1 have used are Precedent, for its perianth and 
substance, and Tangent for its color and cup. The seedling bed contains 
offspring of Chloe, Cordial, Pastel Gem, Rose Royale, Rima, Early 
Blossom, Patricia Reynolds, Amber Castle, (is it still a pink?), Saucy, 
Rainbow, Del Rey, Cavoda, Bon Rose, Audubon, Dewy Rose, Pink 
Panther, Ann Campbell, Heart Throb, Upper Broughton, Desert Rose, 
Quiet Day, Gourmet (when it was a pink), Peacock, Pink Wing, Portrait, 
Ophelia, Painted Doll, Kildavin, Balvenie, Volare, Gracious Lady, Coral 
Light and Abalone. 

Some recent acquisitions and good show flowers from ‘Down Under’ 
that have been used in my hybridizing program are Sedate, Melancholy, 
Pink Delight, Nexus, Forte, Obsession and Bundy. 

Fragrant Rose crosses easily for everyone but me, apparently. 
However these interesting newer cultivars have done a little better: 
Lea/Postle introductions Dailmanach, China Doll, Dalcharn, Pol Dornie, 
and Pol Voulin are said to produce seedlings that are slow to bloom, 
supposedly the influence of Lea’s 2 W-W Inverpolly. Eileen Squires, 
Mentor, Ken’s Favorite, Arctic Char, Kelanne, Quasar, Pink Tea, Tyee, 
Pink Silk, Brookdale, Peripheral Pink, Gloucester Point, Love Boat, and 1 
Y-P’s Memento, Unity, Fidelity, and Lorikeet have all collabrated in 
producing at least a few seeds. For the most part, I prefer these cultivars 
as well as a few of my seedlings. 

I read what I could fine in the ADS Journal and elsewhere, but felt that 1 
was just beginning to understand a few of the questions, and none of the 
answers. The Hummingbird, a round-robin of hybridizers, has been most 
helpful. I am slowly developing a set of rules for beginning hybridizers such 
as myself, and this is the current version. 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use m landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts.Peonies a permanent investment — 
will bloom for years 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $ 7.50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD , HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 
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RULES FOR NEW HYBRIDIZERS 

1. Do it. Make every cross which will lead to the improvement 
that you want, and make the cross with several blooms, if 
possible. Repeat the cross, i.e., put fresh pollen on the pistil a 
day or two later for better seed set. If your ‘right cross’ doesn’t 
work the first year, try it again in a more favorable season, 
since temperature and moisture will affect seed set. Try to 
keep records. 

2. Read everything. Make out pedigrees if you want to do 
linebreeding. Act as though everything is fertile. Pay particular 
attention to earlier ADS Journal articles on collecting, planting, 
growing seeds. Don’t let the seeds dry out. 

3. Deanther l’s, 2’s, 6’s, etc. only if you wish to save the pollen. 
Deanther 3’s, 7’s, etc. only if you think that the world will end if 
you mislabel a cross or if you wish to save the pollen. 

4. Cross like colors, etc. At least try W- to W- and Y- to Y- unless 
you have the time to make several generations of crosses, at 
4-8 years per generation. Most W-color crosses are results of 
goals of intensifying whiteness and contrasts, while Y-Y’s may 
have resulted from attempts to make the color uniform and 
more yellowish. There would need to be a quantum leap in 
form to compensate for the muddy color from W- x Y-. 

5. Stick with it for the five years to your first bloom, after which 
the appearance of new seedlings each season will whet your 
appetite for more. Feel flattered, rather than crushed when 
someone says your seedling is a (specific) named cultivar. 

The W-P’s and Y-P’s that were purchased by or given to me in the early 
80’s are the parents of my spring ’89 first blooms with pink (also yellow, 
white, and beige) cups. There were 146 spring ’89 survivors of the 300 
seeds planted in late spring ’84. These are from the 14 crosses that set 
seed, from the 28 crosses which were attempted. Five of these surviving 
crosses involved pinks which gave the following spring ’89 results: 

Dalcharn x Dailmanach—no blooms 

Pastel Gem x Dailmanach—no blooms 

Chloe x Dalcharn—1 bloom, somewhat similar to Chloe 

Gourmet x Chloe—2 seedlings with broad perianths, good substance, 
clear color, and 8 terrible seedlings. 

Plover x Pastel Gem—a distinctive seedling and an interesting seedling, 
also a dozen tragedies. 

Gourmet x Stainless—produced ten muddy white, nearly indistin¬ 
guishable blooms. 

An unexpected bonus was a bloom of Saucy x Dalcharn which was 
planted in spring ’85. It was very similar to Saucy, but had a longer stem, 
and, in my opinion, better pose and perianth. 

The world does not seem to be beating a path to my door after my 
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maiden bloom season, but I am not discouraged. I can send my mistakes 
to a friend in Montana who has trouble getting the daffodils from Holland 
to grow, and 1 have 10,000 more seedlings which will bloom in all the 
colors, shapes, and sizes available in daffodils. 

My 1990 New Decade Resolution is to stop making crosses with bad 
daffodils. It is no more effort to grow a seed from a good flower than it is 
from a bad. 


FRAGRANCE IN DIVISION THREE 

ANDY Moore, Waynesboro, Tennessee 

Several hybridizers are working on the challenge of getting good 
fragrance in standard daffodils. Each Division is unique when genetic 
potential is assessed—different species have played a part in their 
backgrounds, though at this point most are fertile tetraploids with a 
diverse palette of traits. Colors, forms, and fragrances all emerge as 
seedlings bloom, to be studied and selected by the Artist-Hybridizer. Of 
the first 4 Divisions, 3’s have the most which are scented. This is typically a 
light fragrance, but a good one. 

It seems to me that Division 3 scent could be intensified through 
planned crosses. Many of the small-cups come from breeding involving 
poeticus species, some of which are quite fragrant. Engleheart used N. p. 
ornatus as a parent in several of his crosses, and the results were 
registered in Divisions 2,3, and 9. Some of these historic 3’s are Albatross, 
Fiery Cross, King George V, Miss Willmott, Seagull, and White Lady. 
Also, the flat-cup daffodils raised by Edward Leeds, (Leedsii), are 
described as “sweetly scented” by early 20th century authors. 

A phenomenon mentioned in literature about fragrant plants is the 
“dilution” of fragrance genes as hybridizing progresses away from early 
crosses involving the species. This is explained by Mendelian theory, 
which predicts that characteristics of both parents will appear in the 
original cross, but only / 4 of progeny having a character unique to one of 
the original parents will occur in the second generation crosses. Not only 
daffodils but roses, sweet peas, carnations, etc., can rapidly lose their 
scent if the breeder does not select for this trait. Fortunately, the theory 
also suggests ways to restore “lost” genes. 

In the case of Division 3 daffodils, three approaches are possible: 
crossing scented small-cups with each other; crossing fragrant 3’s with 
fragrant 9’s; and back-crossing to the fragrant poeticus species. Each has 
its advantages and limitations. Some Div. 3 daffodils which have been 
called scented are Benvarden, Bryher, Cushendall, Dunley Hall, Frigid, 
Merlin, Irish Nymph, Pixies Pool, Portrush, Reprieve, Scarlet Thread, and 
Wetherby. Perhaps you know of others. These have managed to retain 
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enough of the genes which produce fragrance for the effect to be detected. 
A first generation cross between any of these should produce offspring 
which are scented, though stronger fragrance than either of the parents 
would be unusual. 

Crosses with fragrant Division 9 poets should also yield mostly 
fragrant progeny. The word fragrant is emphasized because many poets 
have slight scent, or none at all, due to the same “dilution” process already 
mentioned. The poeticus species are not all fragrant, thus even “pure” 
poeticus hybrids can become scentless through intercrossing if some of 
their ancestors are not fragrant. Also, the flowers produced by the 3 * 9 
cross would probably be too small to compete well in Division 3. An F2 
generation should have approximately 25% of acceptable size and 
stronger Division 9 scent. 

Backcrossing, on the other hand, would be expected to produce a 
majority of offspring more fragrant than the 3’s used as parents in the first 
generation. However there are several problems with this approach. 
Though pollen from the most fragrant poeticus species (NN. pp. 
hellenicus, ornatus, recuruus) will fertilize Div. 3 daffodils, the progeny are 
likely to be sterile. If fertile ones do occur, several generations would be 
required to restore form and size. This would likely be challenging, as the 
few existing intermediate and immature sized Div. 3. daffodils do not 
appear to be fertile. But this approach should at least add to their number. 

Hybridizing is a truly creative hobby, and I admit being both a beginner 
and an enthusiast. Raising daffodils from seed adds a whole new 
dimension to gardening, and whatever your goals may be, the time and 
effort spent can only increase your pleasure. 

Postscript—A more experienced hybridizer (who wishes to remain 
anonymous) offered a few comments on this article: 1. Genetic theory is 
not quite as simple as outlined here. 2. A fair percentage of the 3 * 3 
seedlings would very likely have less fragrance than either parent. 3. Size 
of daffodils depends to a large extent on how many chromosomes they 
have—there are diploid, triploid and tetraploid 3’s. 4. The progeny of a 
backcross of 3’s to poeticus species are not likely to be sterile. Divisions 1, 
2, and 3 are really the result of the fact that there is virtually 100% pairing of 
chromosomes between the trumpet species and the poeticus species. 
Though many of the seedlings from this kind of cross will be triploids, 
there are a great many triploids among narcissi that are fully fertile both 
ways. 


^Memorial (Contributions 


Bernard Hobbs ...Helen Link 

William MacKinney .. .Dr. & Mrs. Marvin Andersen 

Grant E. Mitsch .... Mr. & Mrs. V.J. Yarbrough 

Martha Williams ...Mrs. Marvin Andersen 
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OF DAFFODILS AND..... 

Persephone 

SWEET SCENT OR STINK? Now and again someone comes up with 
the idea of breeding daffodils for fragrance and I always want to ask, 
“What fragrance?” For, just as surely as beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder, smell is in the nose of the sniffer. 

Louise de Coligny is possibly the only daffodil that most of us find 
pleasantly scented; it has that lightly sweet, fresh lemony perfume that is 
somewhat similar to the little sweet violet Rosina, the Dr. van Fleet rose, 
lily-of-the-valley, or even a freshly baked lemon tart! 

Other than this, reactions to various daffodil smells vary widely and 
wildly. How wildly different is readily apparent in the notes I have made 
over the years. 

Marjorie Anthes frequently referred to the “stink” of poets—not real 
poets mind you, but the entire tribe of poeticus daffodil species and 
hybrids. And, to her, N. elegans smelled like frying bacon! 

By contrast E. A. Bowles thought this one smelled like tar or creosote. 
To him, Soleil d’Or had a heavy, leather-like scent but Becky and Brent 
Heath find this one pleasantly sweet. 

Again, Bowles compared the smell of Primo Citroniere or Scilly White 
to soot, and deemed some tazettas “strong and not altogether pleasant.” 
In fact, if you get downwind of some of the tazettas you are likely to check 
the soles of your shoes, to be sure you haven’t stepped into something 
“naughty” as Gerard described it. 

Legend had it that The Furies wore narcissus flowers in their tangled 
locks and used the flowers to stupify those whom they intended to punish. 
Many people believed the scent of narcissus was actually harmful and 
their perfume in closed rooms was considered “extremely disagreeable, if 
not injurious to delicate persons, causing headache and loss of 
recollection.” 

I don’t profess to being all that delicate, and I don’t blame the daffodils 
for any gaps and lapses in my memory—but I must admit that the heavy, 
drowsy perfume of some of these daffodils gives me a violent headache 
and makes me nauseated. 

The hybrid, Fragrant Rose is said to smell just like the real rose, 
Tropicana and if that is so, it would be very pleasant to have around. How 
to go about capturing this fragrance in other daffodil hybrids, however, is 
beyond me. And, how can you be sure that the fragrance that appeals to 
you might not repel someone else? 

Lately I was amused to note that one hybridizer cleverly side-steps this 
issue when describing her seedlings. Under “Fragrance?” she just writes 
“Yes!” Reminds me of the patient at our local clinic who filled out the usual 
medical form with the usual information until she came to the question 
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"Sex?” She just wrote "Yes,” 

GIFTS FROM THE SEA. Sometimes fragrance can be a useful clue as 
to the parentage, and thus classification, of a mystery daffodil. Surely 
everyone who grows miniatures is familiar with Sea Gift, that charming 
little orphan daffodil that Alec Gray found growing in a Cornish cottage 
garden. It was said to have been the gift from a grateful sailor whose life 
was saved by a Cornish cottager. The form is unlike that of any other little 
jonquilla hybrid, but the sweet jonquilla scent makes the classification 
unmistakable. 

I had a similar mysterious gift from the sea, which had to have jonquilla 
in its parentage, although it was not so listed. This was Overseas, which 
Ron Hyde sent me from Down Under, This was a Pierson hybrid, 
classified as a small-cup self yellow. (No parentage for it appears in the 
Data Bank.) 

I wanted it for breeding. It was supposedly one of the few all-yellow 
small cups at that time. But, when it bloomed it was definitely not a 3 Y-Y! 
It was a large, handsome, small-cup flower with pure white perianth and a 
neat, small, pale yellow cup. It had a tall, strong stem, superb substance 
and smooth velvety texture, and the pure sweet fragrance of jonquilla. 

For obvious reasons I could never exhibit it, but for equally obvious 
reasons I called it Sea Change, gave it tender loveing care, increased if 
over hundredfold and used it every season for all sorts of mass 
arrangements where large, eye catching daffodils were needed i.e. altar 
arrangements, formal drawing room decorations during Garden Week, 
and such. 

When we sold our place and moved on I couldn’t bring Sea Change 
bulbs with me, but they went on to other gardens and from all reports they 
are continuing to give a lot of people a lot of pleasure as garden plants and 
for indoor decoration. 

LEAN CUISINE. Generally when a daffodil does not have typical color 
one or more factors could be responsible. But one, that few people take 
into account, is improper or inadequate nutrition. 

I never cease to marvel at growers who give their bulbs a diet that 
could be the equivalent of a daily menu of double cheeseburgers, 
chocolate shakes, and orders of French fries on the side; or, perhaps 
worse yet, provide a growing medium of fake soil and commercial fertilizer 
mixes. Then, they wonder why so many of their expensive daffodils are 
here today and gone tomorrow, and can’t understand why they lack 
resistance to adverse weather conditions, insect damage or disease; 
produce few, if any, viable seeds; and lack desired substance and stem 
strength. 

All of the above may be directly related to inadequate or unbalanced 
nutrition. The truth is that bulbs simply cannot be handled like container- 
grown plants kept on “hold” for eventual sale for permanent planting. Nor 
should they be expected to thrive on periodic doses of commercial 
fertilizer mixtures at a time when they do not utilize the food, then find the 
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cupboard bare when they do need certain main elements and trace 
minerals. 

The blooming season is not the time to try and correct these problems, 
but stay tuned—for June! 

NOW IS THE TIME to study your daffodils and train yourself to 
describe color and recognize form. (The best advice I ever got, related to 
identifying daffodils, came from a bird watcher. He said, “Train yourself to 
recognize the form and proportions of a bird—these characteristics 
remain fairly constant. Once you get them imprinted on your mind, then 
check on the color, which may be variable according to season, sex and 
age of the bird.”) 

You can’t go wrong if you follow the same method in training yourself 
to identify daffodils. 

ABOUT COLOR. It just isn’t enough to say a cultivar is 1 Y Y. The 
same goes for 2 W-Y, 3 Y-W and suchlike. These codes are merely clues. 
I’ve said this before and I’ll say it again, at the risk of boring you. For 
example let’s take Y for yellow! Lemon gives a fairly accurate indication of 
the color meant, ditto sulphur, or Maximus gold. 

But then, let’s consider the color “cream”—what kind of cream, I 
wonder? Jersey, Guernsey, Brown Swiss, Holstein, or some other? Each 
is different. We need not go into the bewildering assortment of shades and 
tints that are covered by P for pink, and the same goes for orange, red, 
green, et al. Then, what about salmon or coral? 

Back in 1967 I started urging hybridizers, judges, people working on 
classification committees, and everyone else in fact, to start becoming 
familiar with the RHS Horticultural Color Chart and using it. Well, as my 
Scottish grandfather would say, I might as well have saved my breath to 
cool my broth. 

Few people then or now have bothered to get the Chart, much less use 
it, so it is no wonder that most of the time we might be speaking a foreign 
language to each other, when it comes to talking or writing about color. 

SPEAKING OF CHALLENGES. I can hardly suppress a chuckle 
when exhibitors today complain about the difficulty of entering our 
various challenge classes. Today a Quinn Trophy Class or a Watrous 
Medal Class is mere child’s play, compared with the early years! 

In the Christchurch Show of 1913, Class No. 1 called for “three stems 
each, of fifty different varieties.” Yes, I said/i/ty! Furthermore there were 
several entries competing and the trophy was won by a W. Bryliss. Dare I 
say they were Giants in those days? 

TIPS AND HINTS. Did you know that something as simple as water 
can make a difference with your exhibition daffodils. (I mean after they are 
cut and staged, not while they were growing.) A few of us learned this 
years ago, thanks to the generosity of a local soft drink distributor . He not 
only supplied our show with enough Coke bottles to stage all of the stems 
in our show, he sent them filled with carbonated water. The effect on those 
specimens was measurable and marvelous. 

This is not to say I would advise everyone to lug along jugs of water to 
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every show, but if you are going to enter some classes where the 
competition is keen and the stems will be staged in test tubes, then it may 
be well worth your while to take along a liter bottle or two of carbonated 
water to fill your own! This pepper-upper could make the difference 
between getting a top trophy or being an also ran. 

FINALLY, GADGETS AND GISMOS. My dentist gave me the ideal 
tweezers for deanthering, splitting flowers to remove lower stamens, and 
performing other delicate operations related to hybridizing. They were 
long and had very long, pointed tips. As frequently happens I put them in a 
safe place, so safe I couldn’t find them again. I was in despair until I located 
the same kind of tweezers in the Brookstone Catalogue. I believe they are 
designed for special jobs related to other hobbies, e. g. jewelry repair, but I 
find them invaluable for working daffodil flowers. 

Then, in a wine and cheese shop I found the perfect gadget for lifting 
small bulbs of miniatures, or seedlings, from a group that may be growing 
close together. Of all things, it is a cheese scoop. While you are there you 
might also pick up a wine corkscrew with which to make neat little holes 
for planting tiny bulbs. 

And, while you’re there, why not treat yourself to a wedge of Brie or 
Camembert cheese and a bottle of Cabernet Sauvignon (the above 
gadgets can be recycled for their intended use now and again) then all 
you’ll need is a loaf of bread, a bough to sit under, and a Thou to sing to 
you. Even the Wilderness will be Paradise enou! 

TAZETTA TALK 

Max Hamilton and Wilf Hall, New Zealand 

(from New Zealand Daffodil Annual 1989) 

A letter was recently received by the Editors from John McLennan a 
commercial grower from Otaki who is interested in breeding new tazetta 
cultivars to supplement things like Soleil d’Or. His results and obser¬ 
vations are of interest and an edited version of part of his letter is printed 
here. 

I flowered about 10 tazettas (Bathurst open pollinated) for the first 
time in 1988 and this season selected two for keeping. One has the 
colouring of Sol, but more florets per stem, a shorter stem, rounder form 
and with the florets being bigger than those of Sol. The perianth is a lighter 
yellow and the open cups are mid yellow. 

I have been flowering seedlings from Soleil d’Or for a number of years 
and along with these Bathurst seedlings, I have noted several points worth 
looking at. 

FLOWER FORM: I have yet to raise a seedling as smooth in the 
perianth as Sol. Almost all seedlings are rounder and rougher in form than 
Sol. Most have a more open cup shape than Sol. Some the coronas of Sol; 
most have crinkled cups. 

COLOUR: The colour range in the seedling perianths is from the deep 
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gold of Sol through all shades of yellow to the pale yellow-milky white 
shade of Bathurst. The corona colour ranges from Sol orange-red or even 
slightly stronger, down to a clean gold similar to the perianth colour of Sol. 
As yet I haven’t flowered any with the clear, bright colour combination of 
Sol. 

FLORETS PER STEM: Most commercial lines of Sol have floret count 
range of between 4-12, probably averaging 8. I have seen a selected line 
from Jim O’More stock which was certainly more vigorous and healthier 
and had a much higher floret count. Almost all the tazetta seedlings from 
Sol have a much high floret count—one clone I have had has up to 23. It 
averages out at about 14 a stem of small, rough but quite bright florets. I 
wonder if the ‘virus free’ Sol with more florets to a stem, would have 
smaller florets or, if the seedlings suffered reduced vigour through virus 
attack, they would have less florets but that these would be bigger. 

FOLIAGE: The growth of leaves and stems also shows great 
variation. A few have the narrow C-shaped dark green, upright leaf 
expected of jonquilla species but most are of the blue-green and more 
drooping form, that is more characteristically tazetta. Very few have the 
great after flowering pre-senescence growth that Sol has. With good stock 
Sol can grow to over a metre in height—perhaps the source of their 
vigour. None of the seedlings have stems as tall or as solid as Sol at their 
best. Most are thinner and far easier to pick than Sol. 

I feel the next step in tazetta or jonquilla hybrids is from the hybrids 
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onto well coloured standard flowers, Barbara Fry and others have been 
using Matador for some interesting results. I know Graham Phillips is 
following the lines I am using, of Sol and its hybrids onto early singles. He 
has registered Sol City, 8 Y-Y (Malvern City * Soleil d’Or) which I 
understand has good yellow colour and 2-3 florets per stem. I have quite a 
few coming along in pots whose pollen parents were seedlings from Sol. 

Pipit (Mitsch) and some of its mates, have fertile pollen and some set 
seed. From this line crossed to singles, we would get multi-coloured 
hybrids with probably 2-3 florets per stem. Longterm, these crosses {of 
Sol hybrids * singles), onto other seedlings could be interesting, if no 
further fertility problems arise. This is the line I hope to follow. As I don’t 
have any species, I don’t intend to go that far back. I feel the only division in 
which it should be necessary would be cyclamineus, as some of the new 
hybrids are to my eye too far from the parent. Usually the only reason one 
could believe that they are cyclamineus is their ability to reflex in the 
perianth. 

And, finally a little comment about the weather. In the 15 years I have 
been on this property, I can record having had only two frosts heavier than 
the 5°C we had on July 3rd. Growth has certainly slowed down after an 
early start. May be a ‘normal’ show season at last. 

The Society has also recently ‘acquired’ another member who is very 
keen on the tazettas, Richard Perrignon of Austrailia. He has been 
interested in the capacity of Bathurst to set seed quite readily and has 
done some research into the relationship of chromosomes to the breeding 
ability of various tazettas. He has provided the following information, 
which might appear to be very technical, but if you intend to attempt any 
breeding from the Divisions past 4 and particularly tazettas, you need to 
have a sprinkling of knowledge to understand the difficulties involved. 
This is what he has to say— 

(1) Tazetta species, together with NN. serotinus, papyroceus and 
pachybolbus belong to the subgenus Hermione . 

(2) Species of subgenus Hermione are distinguished from the subgenus 
Narcissus because Hermione is built on units of 10 or 11 
chromosomes; subgenus Narcissus is built on units of 7. Thus TV. 
tazetta has 20 chromosomes (being 2n = 2 x 10 = 20) and TV. 
papyraceus has 22 chromosomes (being 2n = 2 x 11 = 22). Their 
gametes have 10 and 11 chromosomes respectively. 

On the other hand, members of subgenus Narcissus, like N. 
jonquilla for instance, have gametes of 7 chromosomes. The adult 
plant therefore has 2n = 2 * 7 = 14 chromosomes. So the pollen 
granules (male) each have 7 chromosomes while the ovule (female) 
also has 7. When combined at fertilization the full number of 14 is 
regained. 

(3) All crosses between subgenus Hermione and subgenus Narcissus 
are sterile. So, if you cross N. tazetta , Soleil d’Or with N. jonquilla 
you may obtain a pretty hybrid with 2n = 10 + 7 = 17 chromosomes, 
but it will be infertile because of its odd chromosome number and it 
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cannot therefore produce viable gametes. The most obvious 
examples of such sterile hybrids are the ‘Poetaz’ crosses between 
poeticus (Narcissus ) and tazetta ( Hermione ), an example being 
Martha Washington. 

(4) On rare occasions these sterile hybrids may produce a fertile gamete 
(almost always a male cell, i.e. pollen) by a process called non¬ 
reduction. The adult cell of 17 chromosomes fails to split and the 
pollen produced still contains the full complement of 17 chromo¬ 
somes. This may unite say with a normal gamete (ovule) of 7 
chromosomes to give a hybrid with 2n = 17 + 7 = 24 chromosomes. Of 
course this would also be infertile, except that it may also produce a 
gamete by non-reduction which would have the full number of 24 
chromosomes. 

(5) Matador is a hybrid between two members of sub-genus Hermione, 
hence its fertility. One parent had 2n = 20 chromosomes giving a 
hybrid with 2n = 22 chromosomes. The former, that is the seed 
parent, had a reduced gamete with 10 chromosomes giving a hybrid 
with 2n = 10 + 22 - 32 chromosomes. Getting really technical now, 
Matadore is said to be a ‘diabasic’ (that is, having only two species in 
its genes) and ‘allotriploid’ (that is, it had three sets of chromosomes, 
n = 10, 11 and 11 and these sets are not the same number of 
chromosomes). 

(6) Grand Monarque is a ‘diabasic allodiploid’ cross between two 
species from subgenus Hermione, and is therefore fertile. It has 2 n = 
21 chromosomes which are derived from one gamete with 10 and 
another with 11 (2 sets, diploid, 3 sets as in Matador triploid). 

(7) Diploids tend to be more fertile (80% plus) and Richard expects that 
Bathurst is one. Allotriploids like Matador and Scilly White are 
moderately fertile (60-70%). 
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MY FAVORITE DAFFODILS 

Dave KARNSTEDT, West St . Paul, Minnesota 
(frorn yearbook of the Daffodil Society of Minnesota, Vo/. 3, No, 3 and Voi. 4, No, 4) 

Which are the daffodils I look forward to seeing each spring? To be 
eligible for inclusion, a given cultivar must exhibit consistent performance 
over a period of time. I must admit, however, that occasionally I will 
succumb and include a new acquisition because some one thing—usually 
color or form—is particularly appealing. For example, I placed 1 Y-P 
Lorikeet from Grant Mitsch in that category because of its appealing 
color: soft lemon perianth and quite intense apricot pink trumpet. 

To many people, the great golden trumpets are daffodils. I do grow 
over 130 cultivars of the 1 Y Y daffodils of which Arctic Gold is my 
favorite. It can be depended upon to produce flowers in abundance. Aside 
from the bonus of early bloom it has deep uniform golden color and 
elegant form. Arctice Gold’s quality has been recognized by the award of 
an FCC for both exhibition and garden display . It is one of the best Lionel 
Richardson’s introductions. 

Among daffodil fanciers white daffodils are often favorites. There are a 
number of good cultivars among which Broomhill and Easter Moon are 
classics. Each possesses a distinctive form. Easter Moon’s heavy substance 
and fine form have made it an exhibition favorite ever since its 
introduction by Guy Wilson in 1954. It has proven itself to be a marvelous 
parent, as it transmits its best characteristics. Easter Moon is a parent of 
Broomhill, a fine white long cup, and other fine Division 2 whites such as 
Misty Glen a 2 W-GWW. In addition to its achievements as a superb 
exhibition bloom Broomhill makes a fine garden daffodil too, with its 2 ft. 
stems a real bonus. Its clear snowy-white flowers, heavy substance and 
consistent performance make it my favorite white. 

Another old and new combination of value to me is Ceylon, 2 Y-R, and 
Torridon, 2 Y-R. Although Ceylon is now approaching the 40th anniversary 
of its introduction I admire its clear bright sunny-yellow color, perfect form 
and distinctive pose. Torridon will quite consistently develop its reddish 
cup color in Minnesota. For me its perfect form is unsurpassed. The 
perianth is flat, smooth and without a nick or crease. 

For a long time double daffodils were not very highly respected. 
Seedlings bred from Falaise, 4 W-WOO, by Lionel Richardson in the 
1950’s changed that image. Of the dozens produced since, Acropolis, 4 
W-WRR, remains my favorite single-flowered double. Acropolis possesses 
a strong stem and neck. This characteristic enables the flowers to remain 
upright through much of the worst spring weather. Acropolis’ white is 
pure and clean, a clear white, and interspersed among the bases of the 
petals are the deep red fragments of the cup. The beautiful form and 
uniform build make it a hard double to beat on the show table, an 
appropriate finishing touch is the heady poeticus perfume. Due to its 
poeticus heritage it does have one fault, albeit a minor one, it is a slow 
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multiplier. 

For division 2 standards Avenger, 2 W-R, is a rather small flower, but 
one of great perfection. The perianth needs a couple of days to whiten 
after opening but the ruffled deep orange-red cup stays that color. If it can 
be protected from the sun and wind which will burn the edges, the flowers 
possess such a jewel-like form and coloring that the extra work is 
worthwhile. Although the cross Kilworth * Arbar has produced dozens of 
2 W-R flowers, Avenger and Don Carlos possess the consistency to make 
them classic. 

One of the most important and distinctive color breaks in daffodils 
occurred with the introduction of Binkie, 2 Y-W, the forerunner of an 
entire color group the reverse bicolors. At first the color grouping Y-W 
was confined to the first two divisions. Largely through the efforts of Grant 
Mitsch, this color pattern can now be found in several divisions. My 
favorite reverse bicolor remains the classic 2 Y-W Daydream. It is a 
perfect flower in its class. For many years Daydream’s competition on the 
show table was its fine sibling Bethany. Today there are others. Daydream 
is a winner under garden conditions as well. 

Festivity remains a formidable show daffodil. It is a daffodil that will 
respond to good cultural conditions and plenty of water. I’ve seen 
individual flowers 5" across without loss of refinement. The clean, clear 
white perianth and medium yellow long cup are enhanced by the flat 
perianth and heavy substance. The perianth petals are opaque and are 
highlighted with green at their base. In unfavorable weather Festivity 
seems to have an annoying propensity to “mitten thumb”. It seems to 
require frequent lifting and division to consistently produce good show 
flowers. 

Much breeding has been done in the white-pink group in the last 
twenty years. Hence picking a favorite pink daffodil is difficult. I have 
several favorites, each chosen for an outstanding characteristic in 
addition to color. First of all would have to come Rima, 1W-P. Under idea! 
growing conditions the pink of the trumpet deepens to raspberry. While 
you’ll seldom see that color in Minnesota Rima does have enough merit in 
several respects—form, season, and overall balance—to earn it a solid 
place on my list of favorites. For deep color—rose red—I would include 
Cool Flame and Rubythroat, still quite expensive however. Beautiful color 
is their most appealing characteristic. For consistent success as a show 
flower one would find Passionale difficult to surpass. The perianth is 
perfect. The cup is formed like a half trumpet and tends to be a rather pale 
pink but one of clarity and softness. It also produces a hard round bulb 
that is a joy to behold. Accent is a good garden pink since it’s not 
expensive and its color is deep enough to have good carrying power in the 
garden. The perianth petals have a tendency to crease so it is not a first 
class show bloom unless one is willing to take the time to groom it as the 
flowers develop. Accent together with Precedent have been among the 
best daffodils for providing deeper color in pinks. These two are the 
parents of Cool Flame which when used as a parent has produced some 
astounding seedlings. 
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These first four divisions contain most of the better known daffodils 
and the ones most often seen at shows and in gardens. Beyond the many 
favorites in the first four divisions, there exists a true wealth of largely 
unappreciated beauty and interest in the remaining divisions: heavenly 
fragrance, multiflowering tendencies, diminuitive stature, unique forms, 
and a season ranging from the very earliest to the very latest. 1 do not 
intend to stay with the earlier theme of contrasting an old favorite with a 
newer favorite. It was difficult with flowers for the first four divisions, it is 
nearly impossible with the other divisions. 

Division 5 contains the descendents of Narcissus triandrus. Readily 
recognizable characteristics are drooping florets with swept back 
perianths that hang from the tips of the scapes and stems bearing as few as 
one or two flowers, or as many as a dozen, depending on the cultivar or 
species. 

Grant Mitsch’s introduction, Saberwing, has rather formal, small, 
white, green centered, round flowers that are usually borne singly, but are 
lovliest when they come two to a stem. I’ve grown if for quite a while and 
find it satisfactory in every respect. 

Hawera and April Tears usually produce three to eight flowers per 
stem and I wouldn’t want to be without either of them. Hawera performs 
better for me, lasts longer and is fragrant. April Tears seems to be touchier 
and I have lost it several times. 

Hybridizing with this group seems to result in increased bloom stems 
from the resultant hybrids. Forty-Niner, Harmony Bells and Lemon Drops 
bloom so profusely they virtually hide their foliage. As a group triandrus 
hybrids possess low fertility. There are at least two, however, that will set 
seed—Silver Bells and Honey Bells—and both are worth growing for that 
attribute alone. 

Abundantly displaying both grace and charm, Division 5 hybrids 
appeal to those whose tastes are not inclined toward formal structure, 
bright colors and “bigness” in daffodils. 

Division 6 flowers have a strong appeal as well, but for a different 
reason. They are usually among the very first daffodils to bloom in spring. 
Without Grant Mitsch, this division would be poor indeed. Most of the 
recent registrations are Mitsch seedlings—and what a marvelous group 
they are! 

For many years, since 1948, Cyril Coleman’s trio were, deservedly, the 
most popular cyclamineus hybrids. Grant Mitsch repeated the cross that 
produced Charity May, Jenny, and Dove Wings; he selected Willet from 
that cross. It has proven to be a better flower than Charity May in many 
respects, and when well grown can easily take a blue ribbon. 

Another older yellow I wouldn’t be without is Prefix. I’ve grown it for 
many years always looking forward to seeing its sturdy flowers each 
spring. I grow it in a sun trap, so it is always my first cyclamineus to bloom 
each year. Sometimes I push my luck a little too much and I lose the 
flowers or buds to a severe, late frost. In good years, however, I’ll have 
flowers before the end of March. 
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Ibis is a strong favorite with me for its color and form and the abandon 
with which it produces its flowers. It is easily the outstanding Division 6 
flower for floriferousness in Havens' field plantings. I’ve seen ten meter 
rows of this cultivar growing in their fields with so many flowers that it 
appeared to be solid ribbon! Ibis blooms just as freely for me. 

For uniqueness of form, I think Peeping Tom stands alone. It is 
impossible to mistake those commanding golden yellow flowers for 
anything else. Even here, the flowers of Peeping Tom will last three weeks 
outdoors and sometimes as long indoors when grown in pots for March 
bloom. Someday I hope to obtain virus-free stock of this cultivar, as well as 
Tete-a-tete, but until then, grow it by itself, away from other stocks and 
enjoy its beauty. Until very recently Tete-a-tete’s form was also unique in 
Division 6: multiflowered. More than one flower is not a cyclamineus trait, 
so its placement in Division 6 has long been questioned and finally Tete-a- 
tete has been placed in Division 12. This decision won’t affect this 
cultivar’s marvelous value as a garden flower or as a subject for growing 
indoors in pots. There are but few years when 1 have not potted a large 
bulb pan of Tete-a-tete to enjoy a breath of spring on those winter weary 
days of March. 

I am really impressed with these older cyclamineus hybrids, probably 
because we’ve been friends for so long. I grow most of the newer 
introductions, but with the possible exception of Rival, have not found any 
real favorites among them. 

Jonquils are a great favorite with nearly all daffodil growers, including 
those people who do not quite yet know the distinction between Narcissus 
and daffodils and, so, refer to everything as “jonquils”. To me, the most 
appealing jonquil characteristics are their multiflowered habit and enticing 
perfume. 

In Division 7 as in 6, the skilled hand of hybridist Grant Mitsch has 
created more worthwhile seedlings than any other individual. To him goes 
the credit for, virtually singlehandedly, expanding and popularizing the 
jonquils among exhibitors and gardeners alike. 

One of my favorite jonquils over the years has been Chat. I have not 
seen it offered commercially for a long time and don’t really understand 
why. In my garden, it is a vigorous grower producing many three-flowered 
stems. It is a soft lemon yellow color and the well formed perianths 
perfectly set off the white cups. It is always popular at our shows and 
usually will win a blue ribbon. I have most of the other cultivars of this color 
type including Pipit, Verdin, Dickcissel, Step Forward and High Note, but 
find that none of them appeals to me quite like Chat. 

Bell Song I love! White and soft pink make an irresistible combination 
and those stems that don’t end up on the show bench are cut and enjoyed 
indoors. Everyone should grow it just for the sheer pleasure of it. 

Dainty Miss is another I would not like having to do without. One of the 
few single flowered jonquils (derived from N. watieri, a single flowered 
species from northwest Africa) the well formed, small flowers are 
perfection in white. 
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[ wouldn’t be without Quail either. I never cease to marvel at the 
extravagant number of flowering stems this cultivar will produce when 
down for two to five years. If you don’t grow it yet be sure to add some to 
your order this year. 

Quick Step is a remarkable jonquil and fertile. Many crosses have been 
made with it and I currently have small lots of open pollinated seedlings 
coming along as well as a number from a cross with Impala. Grant Mitsch 
felt its potential has barely begun to be explored. Like most jonquils it is a 
good multiplier and a couple of bulbs won’t set you back much. Next 
spring you’ll be able to experiment with whatever pollen you choose. 
There is a high probability of something good coming from your efforts. 

Next to jonquils, tazettas are equally fragrant and for that reason alone 
find a ready market as cut flowers in Europe, This has been a rather 
stagnant division with most registrations coming thirty or more years ago. 
My two favorites are Geranium and Golden Dawn. Both are intensely 
fragrant and appear near the end of the daffodil season. Sporting up to 
seven or eight flowers, Geranium’s crinkly white perianths and orange red 
cups sit in a bunch atop twenty inch stems. When well grown the stems 
will not fit in a coke bottle. Golden Dawn is a yellow and orange 
counterpart to Geranium, equally as fragrant, but not as tall or vigorous. 
Reputedly somewhat tender, I have never lost any to mid-winter cold. 

Poeticus daffodils, Division 9, are a long time interest of mine. As a 
member of a Poeticus Round Robin over the years, I’ve accumulated more 
than two dozen of these special flowers. For many of them, really, their 
major value is historical, but I grow them because I enjoy them. 

Once again, it comes as no great surprise to find Grant Mitsch 
involved in remaking a division. Beginning with the introduction of 
Quetzal in 1965, his contribution culminated in the introduction of a 
number of very fine flowers from a remarkable cross: Quetzal * Smyrna. 
Of these introductions Bon Bon has become my favorite. For a poeticus 
Bon Bon has very fine form in addition to heavier than usual substance. 
The glistening white perianth is perfectly set off by a small, deep red- 
orange eye. The flowers of Bon Bon tend to be smaller than average, but 
combined with the exquisite detailing and presentation of the entire bloom 
it is entirely appropriate. In a large flower much of this sense of perfection 
would be lost. Bon Bon displays another character of its poeticus 
heritage—it is rather slow to multiply so dissemination has been limited. 

In recent years several people have made significant contributions to 
Division 9 including Tom Bloomer, Brian Duncan and Helen Link. Helen 
Link introduced three of her seedlings in 1975, Phebe, Sheilah, and Lucy 
Jane. I have a bulb of Phebe and three things make it standout in my 
collection: whiteness, substance and a prodigous amount of pollen. 

The poeticus daffodils of Division IX are the third of the divisions to 
have substantial fragrance. 

The last three divisions are not well represented in my collection and 
those cultivars/spedes that I do have tend to be miniatures, and thus, 
more appropriately covered at another time. 
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FLOWER SHOWS IN RIGA, LATVIA 

Juris Svarcs, Ogre, Latvia 

As in every spring, the Latvian flower show took place May 5-7,1989. 
During the recent years it has been organized in the entrance hall of the 
Riga Sports Palace, as there are some difficulties with preserving flowers 
for 3 days other places. The American flower growers might be surprised 
at the exceedingly large number of visitors—21.6 thousand including 4.6 
thousand school students. It is a record number because flowers are very 
popular in the Baltic states. 

Many people grow bulbous flowers and sell them via the Horticulture 
Society; that is why they are the most attentive viewers of the show and try 
to put down the names of the latest varieties, while others have simply 
come to admire the flowers and have some rest. 

The same as every year, the show featured very different flower 
species (specialized daffodil shows are seldom held), but tulips and 
daffodils are the dominating ones in spring flower shows. 

Of course, we can learn much from the horticulture specialists of 
America and other countries about how to organize flower shows. We do 
not practice displaying flowers in vertical stands (the only exception is the 
stand of selectionists), but the vases with flowers are placed on the floor 
level and on elevated platforms. We understand that it is more difficult to 
view the flowers this way but thus the flower compositions of a large 
number (even up to 100) of one variety are made. This type of 
arrangement is traditional but lately we are also looking for other options. 

The assortment of the daffodil varieties is evidently not of the most 
recent because there have been some difficulties in obtaining the latest 
varieties from the USA, England, and Northern Ireland for many years. 
These hurdles put up by the state officials, have not been fully removed 
even now. 

We mainly grow daffodils of Divisions 1,2,3,4 and 11. It is interesting 
to note that split-corona daffodils gained wide popularity almost 
immediately. The varieties of the other divisions are rarely met so far. Our 
horticulture specialists like white-red, white-orange, and white-pink 
colour combinations of blooms. They are greatly interested in such 
varieties as: Cool Flame, 2 W-P; Ace, 2 W-PPW; Precocious, 2 W-P; 
Graduation, 2 W-WWP; Heron, 2 W-P; Snowfrills, 2 YW-W; Odd’s On, 4 
W-R; Gay Kybo, 4 W-O; Outer Space, 4 W-O; Mondragon, 11 Y-O; 
Fanline, 11 W-PPY; Egard, 11 W-Y; Riesling, 11 W-WWY; and Sancerre, 
11 W-Y, which are still rarely met in our country, but they evoke 
enormous interest. 

The variety Acropolis, 4 W-R, was widely acclaimed the star of the 
show. 

Lately selection work has also enlarged, the first varieties having 
already been registered by R.H.S. 
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The author of this article T starting in 1982, sows on the average 
1500-2000 seeds annually, consisting of 40-50 combinations, and exhibited 
some interesting hybrids of Division 11 at the flower show this year. 

The winner’s cup this year was presented to Paupers Evalds by the 
panel for his achievements in daffodil selection. He has managed to get the 
most interesting pink daffodil—Brigitta, a 2 W-P—so far. The rest of the 
hybrids are also mainly from Division 2. 

The chief editor of our Horticulture Journal and the most efficient 
specialist Janis Ruksans had exhibited mainly the hybrids of Divisions 2 
and 4, and one of them has been called Samantha Smith, a 2 W-G WP. This 
year he visited selectionist Brian Duncan and returned home with a host of 
impressions. 

A poll of the visitors’ opinion was arranged during the show and the 
most popular varieties turned to be: 

1. Acropolis, 4 W-R 

2. Dolly Mollinger, 11 W-OWO 

3. Roulette, 2 W-YYR 

4. Amor, 3 W-YYO 

5. Debutante, 2 W-P, 

In the future we intend to launch a more detailed poll among the 
horticulture specialists concerning classification divisions, and colour 
combinations of blooms. However, we will not be able to have such a vast 
number of competition classes as in the USA and England, but in the 
future we are trying to work to that end. 


COMING EVENTS 


March 29-31, 1990 

April 18-20, 1991 
April 23-25, 1992 


ADS Convention, Callaway Gardens, 
Pine Mountain, Georgia 
ADS Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana 
ADS Convention, Columbus, Ohio 


HERE AND THERE 


Word has recently reached us of the death of Mrs. J. O. Smith a life 
member of the Society and a resident of Temple, Texas. 

We have also learned that Florence L. Wobensmith of Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, passed away last November. She was active in the Nature 
Club of Doylestown as well as the Daffodil Society. 

Another member, Robert Odom of Coulterville, Illinois, passed away 
this past summer. 

To the family and friends of the three special people we extend our 
sympathy. 
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MARIGOLDS IN THE DAFFODIL GARDEN 

KUTY Frank, Nashville , Tennessee 

From time to time I have been asked to speak to garden clubs about 
daffodils. Without fail the question of cutting down the foliage arises. The 
answer, known to all of us, is always followed by a groan and some 
unworthy comment about the lawn mower in the family. 

Years ago Dick and I solved the problem of unsightly foliage, but it was 
not easy, and the total process which included many daffodil problems 
was fraught with pain. The conditions with which we had to deal were the 
usual floppy, dying foliage. The weeds that moved into the gardens 
immediately after the blooms faded. The problem of four beds and four 
growers, three of whom did not feel it incombent upon themselves to do 
any weeding, and the fourth person saying “I’ll do mine, and you are on 
your own.” The result of this was a very delapidated garden for the 
balance of the summer. This issue came to a head when that fourth person 
did indeed weed all four of the gardens because there was to be a party in 
the back yard. Have you ever looked at a grassless, flowerless, weedless 
area with neatly lined up rows of tags, each with a name, and wondered 
exactly what it was good for? Well, several of our guests were very 
curious, but only one had the nerve to ask. Dick replied that it was a moles' 
grave yard. 

This grave yard, with the neat rows of labels and the hedge of Japanese 
box, all weeded, turned out to be a disaster. The first thing that happened 
was a blistering hot summer, not a lovely warm Oregon or England or 
Ireland for Tennessee. Summer was just a refinement on an oven—a 
breeze was added from time to time. The total damage was apparent only 
the following year. The foliage was weak, the flowers were small, and there 
were numerous holes where no daffodils appeared. Upon digging into the 
empty spaces it was discovered that the fly had moved in. All holes were 
dug, and the gooey mess that had not hatched was bagged and thrown 
into the garbage can. Fortunately none of the varmints had hatched, and 
with only a few exceptions, no more bulbs were lost to the fly. At the same 
time the hedge/wind break was cut to a foot tall and thinned so that there 
was no heat inversion to encourage the fly, but still qualified as a wind 
break. The heat itself was another problem that still had to be solved. 

Needless to say, weeds as a cover crop are not acceptable. They not 
only are unsightly but could supply cover for a future attack of the fly, or 
harbor other creatures that themselves may be happy in our daffodils, but 
would not be welcome as far as we were concerned. Nemetodes, for 
example. 

No one that we found to talk to about these problems seemed to have 
a solution. “Just live with it” seemed to be the general attitude. We felt that 
there must be a solution out there some where. And the weeder was going 
to find it. (I pick the worst time to become efficient and orderly.) We were 
willing to re-purchase the fifty cent bulbs—this was along time ago—but 
not the ten dollar and up varieties. 

After talking to growers of other things, and listening to the tale of woe 
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from a neighbor who found nemetodes in his vegetable garden, we 
decided to try marigolds. 

Now, in case you have not noticed the marigolds in the seed 
catalogues lately, let me tell you they show up with at least three pages of 
different varieties. And they come in singles and doubles. And tall and 
taller, and short and shorter. And big flowers and small flowers. The first 
year we tried several different types. “If I have to have a yard full of 
marigolds they will not be all alike, besides I like zinnias better,” was the 
attitude expressed by one family grower. That year we grew some very tall 
and bushy—Climax, some singles—Signets, and some small French ones 
that are no longer available. We discovered that the tall ones do not like a 
hillside. They fell over, and besides they seemed to like water in the 
summer. The single ones were probably the most attractive but the cover 
they gave the ground was not sufficient to keep out the weeds. The French 
ones were too small and did not cover the area enough to keep out the 
weeds either. Back to the seed catalogue. 

The second year we still ordered the big, tall and bushy ones and 
planted them on flatter ground where they were happy and did all the 
things we wanted them to do. We tried another of the French hybrids that 
year, but it took too many of the plants to make a good covering since 
each of these made only a seven inch ball. They also set seeds like mad and 
had to be checked constantly. Finally we learned that 10 or 15 minutes a 
day, moving from one bed to another in an orderly fashion cured the seed 
problem. Also, these marigolds did not require watering during the 
summer. 

The third year we found the best of the French crosses for our 
purpose. It was called Red Seven Star. (This variety was off the market for 
a while, but has returned at a higher price.) It germinated easily (but 
marigolds always do) and grew to be a 14 to 16 inch ball. They exactly 
fitted between the rows of daffodils and spread enough to cover the dying 
foliage and the stakes. One weeding and planting combined and rain from 
the hose or the sky until the daffodil foliage was down, and that was the 


Does Your Garden End Too Soon? 
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end of that. 

We considered this program an ideal solution for a lazy gardener, or 
two or four lazy gardeners. We were rid of the fly, saw no other disease 
problems and continued in this manner until Burpee stopped selling Red 
Seven Star and I got cancer. That year, even though we had enough plants 
to cover the beds we only had one laborer and he was distraught—not a 
good attitude for heavy digging, especially the weeding part of the job. As a 
result, only half of the daffodils were covered with marigolds. The 
remaining areas languished with weeds, or as in one area, bare ground 
because the Treflan which we were now using for weed control had killed 
off the weeds and only a few inches of pine needles were there to cover the 
resting bulbs. 

Like the first year and the fly, we had a revalation the following spring. 
All the cultivars came up—no fly. Some of the leaves had a few spickels. 
Nematodes? And the foliage that spent the summer under the protection 
of the marigolds was beautiful. It was thicker, taller, fatter and with better 
color than those leaves that were in the next row who spent the summer 
under the pine needles. The spickel showed up under the weeds. 

So what did we learn? The hot summer damage to the resting bulbs 
could be avoided by over planting. The watering that we did to g^t the 
bulbs strong after blooming also made the marigolds big and fat so that the 
weeds did not grow. The dying foliage did not show, and the stakes were 
hidden. A perfect mass planting with minimum work, and none of that in 
the middle of the hot summer. Because marigolds are drought resistant 
only once in twenty years have we had to water and even a heavy summer 
rain caused no damage to the resting bulbs—no basal rot. The marigolds 
used up the water. The fly did not return. Marigolds seem to deter the fly, 
especially if they are the smelly variety. (We had no aesthetic luck with the 
Park’s Nematode Marigolds. They were spindly and uneven in plant size 
and bloom.) These annuals will not, however, stop an invasion of the fly 
from the neighbor’s yard, especially if they have squardron markings and 
fly in formation. The spickels did not reappear. We do not know if we really 
had nematodes and as long as no symptoms appear we shall assume that 
we have none of them either. 

Our present program includes spreading Treflan in early March. 
Spring rains take if off the pine needles onto the ground. We fluff up the 
pine needles for better air circulation. This also helps protect the buds 
from the intermittant freezes with which we are blessed. After the blooms 
are gone we start setting out marigolds which have been started in the 
greenhouse. And we water the prescribed amount for good bulb 
development. The big bed is covered with only one variety for a pleasing 
mass. Other areas that have mixed flowers including daffodils have any 
other kind of marigold planted that the zinnia lover orders, one on each 
side of the daffodil clump. This does the same concealing job, as well as 
tells us exactly where the daffodils are so that we do not accidently slide a 
spade into one of the little darlings. 

Will this program work for you? Maybe. Certainly it will not hurt the 
bulbs and it does improve the general appearance of the yard. And it 
leaves free time for anything else that sounds like fun all summer long. 
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DAFFODIL CARE AT WHETSTONE PARK 

Donna Dietsch, Columbus, Ohio 

(from CODS Corner, Vol. XIX, No. 24) 

Daffodils are easy to grow. Plant them in the ground—they grow. 
What we want to know is how to grow them well Part of growing them well 
is spotting problems and knowing what to do about them. At Whetstone 
Park we have been gathering information on various cultural practices 
and trying them out to see if we can find new ways to grow our daffodils 
better. Many people have offered suggestions, people in this country and 
also from other countries. 

Recently, we have corresponded with Ron Scamp, who is starting a 
new display garden in Cornwall, England, with Martin Harwood who is in 
charge of the British National Collection of Narcissus. The most gratifying 
part of the exchange of information is that they asked what we have been 
doing here. Both are interested in an exchange of bulbs with us in order to 
get some varieties that are no longer found in their own country. We will 
receive some that we have not been able to acquire, especially those that 
are historic varieties that have long since left our own gardens. 

Also helping us with information has been Sir Frank Harrison of 
Ballydorn in Northern Ireland and Dr. Elton Smith of OSU who did our 
pre-emergent test. 

Surflan, the pre-emergent herbicide that was found to be most 
effective, should be used at a rate of five pounds to an acre, which is 4840 
square yards. It comes in wettable powder form, is mixed with water and 
sprayed on the surface of the soil. Follow the directions on the container. 
Since Dr. Smith also found that it does not harm hostas, daylillies or 
shrubs, you can use it in nearly any normal garden situation. After the 
treatment of the soil do not distrub the surface of the soil. If you do, you 
will bring to the surface weed seeds which will then sprout. Treat the soil in 
mid-October to control weeds into the following June. This will not affect 
any perennial weeds already growing there, but will prevent seeds from 
germinating. 

Roundup can be used in late August or early September to kill any 
weeds growing in your beds. Before applying Roundup, rake the surface of 
the soil to fill in any holes left when the daffodil foliage died. If you don’t fill 
the holes, the Roundup may travel down the hole to the bulb and will 
damage or kill them. Roundup has been said to have a residual effect. That 
is, that it will continue to kill green plants growing later in beds that were 
treated. When it contacts the soil it is neutralized within a week. However, 
if you do not remove and discard treated plants, or if you spray it on a 
heavy layer of mulch, the Roundup will not contact the soil and will not be 
neutralized. In that case, it can remain effective long afterward. After the 
weeds have died and you have removed them, rake the mulch to allow 
treated portions to contact the soil and there will be no problem. 
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Fungus and bacteria will attack the daffodil foliage, especially in the 
kind of wet weather that we had this past year. The damage is not always 
readilly apparent unless it causes the bulb to get basal rot. What it does do 
is to cause a gradual decline in the affected clump, causing the bulbs to be 
smaller and the blooms to be fewer and smaller and weakening the plant, 
the bulb will no longer be there. Early emergence of foliage will often start 
the problem. When the leaves get nipped by a late frost, the part that was 
frozen will die back. This necrotic tissue becomes a host for stagonospora 
fungus. Each time it rains, the spores are washed down the leaves into the 
bulb, infecting it as well. You could use a fungicide to control it, but an 
easier way is to pluck the dead tips off the leaves. Throw them away. Don’t 
put them on the ground around the plants. We tried this system for two 
years on a couple of the beds at Whetstone. The results were amazing, 
The clumps were larger and healthier and multiplied more. Even the color 
of the foliage was better and the flowers were larger. Sometimes, the 
simplest solution is the most effective. 

Many people don’t like to use chemical controls for problems and most 
of the rest of us find no fault with judicious use of chemicals. Sometimes 
my own inclination to go easy on chemcials comes up against a problem 
that is too difficult to control any other way. That’s where I find myself 
when confronted with the narcissus bulb fly. You can catch the flies with a 
butterfly net and then dig up all the bulbs to search for the larvae. That’s 
nearly impossible in a large garden like Whetstone Park. Even if you did, 
the neighbors grow daffodils and the park has naturalized large areas with 
daffodils. There’s nothing to do but reach for the Cygon. Cygon is best 
applied just after bloom is finished in early May in central Ohio. Two 
applications spaced ten days to two weeks apart, will usually be adequate 
control. Use three tablespoons of Cygon to one gallon of water. Add two 
teaspoons of a spreader-sticker or wetting agent. Some people use 
dishwashing detergent but I prefer to use a commercial compound with 
polymer in it since it dries hard and does not wash off. Wet the foliage 
completely, spraying it from all sides. Spray a couple of inches of the soil 
around the clump, too. The incidence of bulb fly at the park is now much 
less than it was for a while. We hope to have it under control in the next 
year or two. Remember that Cygon is a systemic poison which means that 
it is absorbed into the plant. It will also be absorbed into your skin. Use 
rubber gloves when applying it and wash afterward. Of course, you don’t 
want to use it on food plants. It is not harmful when dry. 

It seems that no single person has a monopoly on good useful 
information about growing daffodils. We are grateful to those people who 
have shared these tips with us. The more we learn, the more we find that 
there is to learn. 
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Bow Bells a new miniature candidate scheduled for 
introduction by James Wells. (Wells photo) 


BULBOCODIUMS AND TRIANDUS 

Michael Salmon 

(Transcribed from the talk by Michael Salmon at the ADS Convention, March 31, 1990) 

Good morning ladies and gentlemen. I suppose I have to apologize for 
myself for one or two reasons, chiefly because I am not a business man. I 
just like growing bulbs. If anybody wishes to contact me at anytime my 
address is available. I can supply them with seeds true to name and 
possibly via Brent Heath in due course I can supply bulbs and Brent will 
distribute them on this end. 

I am going to go through the bulbocodiums and at the same time I am 
going to try to answer a lot of the questions that people have asked as we 
go through. So roughly I am going to go through the whole genus, it might 
sound like a fairly impressive thing to say. It can be done very quickly and 
as I go along I will try to draw together some of the points people have 
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(top) obeses, uiruddubus, graellsii; (middle) vulgaris, nivalis; (bottom) tenuifolius, 
conspicuus , ectandrum 
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made so we can clarify some of the things that people have been asking 
about. 

I’ll just start off and say, because there is no fossil evidence it is not 
possible to be precise as to where narcissus originated and to what form it 
took but by .using various sorts of discipline like cytology and phyto¬ 
geography, it is possible to hypothesize that they arose in North Africa. 

As we look at a European map, most of the Narcissus species are 
contained within the Mediterranean basin. Very few species go any 
further north than the Franco-Spanish border or any further east than 
Turkey. Just occasionally you get the odd one from Iraq or Syria, which 
possibly are native narcissus. Any Narcissus you find east of that has 
certainly been transported there by man but in the south I think initially 
they went very much further south into Morocco and Algeria than they 
are presently found. About 70 million years ago was possibly the time the 
proto-Narcissus or ancestral Narcissus evolved. At that time, the land 
mass was entirely joined to the European mainland. The Mediterranean 
Sea was not there. It was a depression in the ground in a totally limestone 
area and there were various mountain ridges across from Europe to North 
Africa and these ridges were utilized by the early Narcissus to cross from 
one side to the other. Now at that time, 70 million years ago, the North 
African area known as the Saharan area was tropical. At that time a lot of 
species of various genera evolved in this area and then radiated out in all 
directions. The Narcissus group as a whole probably went quite far south 
into North Africa originally. I am quite sure that if Colonel Kadafi would 
allow me to go there (Libya) into the Tibesti Mountains in the middle of the 
Sahara, which are 10,000 ft. high and snow covered, we will find Narcissus 
species there. They certainly grow down the Atlantic coast of Morocco 
and as far down as Ifrane through Mauritania, a long way down into the 
desert sand. Now by using the disciplines I just mentioned of cy tology and 
phytogeography, and we can go backwards, we think N. bulbocodium 
evolved probably in the Atlas or the pre-Saharan Atlas Mountains. It is 
basically a mountain flower wherever it is found. It needs high altitude. 
Most of the basic 14 chromosomes species are found in high altitudes and 
the higher chromosome numbers are generally found at lower altitudes. 
These are the ones moving down to the lowlands at the present time. 

Some years ago when I was doing botanical drawings and, just by 
accident, I sectioned a leaf of Narcissus that I was about to draw so I could 
tell what the cross section was like, I noticed that there was a particular 
arrangement of the vascular bundles and vacuoles inside the leaf. It did 
surprise me. I did a few more leaves. Each leaf, I realized, had a different 
arrangement. It was set out in a different pattern and when I did the whole 
family and sorted them out, I could see there was a series of patterns that 
corresponded with each other. In the yellow bulbocodiums you can see 
that the bundles are arranged equatorially through the middle of the leaf. 
There are secondary bundles below it and the primary bundle in the 
middle. There is a different number of bundles to each species. Comparing 
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it with N. cantabn'cus, that is the white bulbocodiums, you see that the 
bundles are arranged almost radially all the way around the leaf. Primary 
bundles are distributed through the middle of the leaf, sometimes in a two 
or four arrangement. It is on this basis that I decided to separate the 
bulbocodiums into three separate groups. So you have the yellow 
bulbocodiums, that is bulbocodium itself, and the second group which is 
the white bulbocodiums that is canfabricus, and, a third group, which is a 
new section, N. albidus. N. albidus , except for one instance, are all North 
African species having a very distinct equatorial arrangement of the 
vascular bundles. Other groups of Narcissus such as Tazettas, Pseudo¬ 
narcissus, Jonquillas and the like, all have very specific patterns which are 
common to each species within each section. It is on this basis that I have 
broken up the bulbocodiums. Here we have an array of bulbocodiums (p. 
196) to give you some idea of the size from the smallest which is tenuifolius 
at the left hand side at the bottom to one of the largest ones which is on the 
top which is N. obesus. N. obesus in the wild is extremely large, equal to a 
small trumpet daffodil in size. It is a 28 chromosome plant. It has a 
potential for hybridization. All the others in the photo are 14 chromosome 
plants. N. uiridifubus, which is a new species yet to be described, is 
entirely green on the tube and on the segments making it a very distinct 
plant. 

Grae//su I have separated out, listing it is a subspecies of citrrnus. 
Bulbocodium citrinus , as it was called initially, is N. citrinus which occurs 
from central Spain right to the borders of southwest France. It then goes 
over the borders of Southwest France, where you get the largest of all 
bulbocodiums with 28 or 42 chromosomes which I will eventually describe 
in N. palledensis. You will notice in the right hand corner, another new 
species, N. ectandrum, recently named by Fernandez-Casas a Spanish 
botanist. It is a rather isolated bulbocodium. In some respects it resembles 
the plant described by Maire from North Africa as Narcissus nivalis. 

We will work through the bulbocodiums one by one starting with what 
I call the standard bulbocodium, Narcissus bulbocodium var. 
bulbocodium. It has quite a wide distribution from Southern Portugal 
through Northern Spain and into central Spain. It is found almost 
invariably in meadows and hillsides that are running with water in spring 
and quite dry later. Quite often you can find flowers floating on the surface 
of the running water. The plant is quite variable when found in the wild 
because it has various pressures acting upon it. The bulb tends to react to 
these pressures—whether is has the amount of water it needs or whether 
it is fairly dry that year; what is growing about it can encourage it to be 
fairly tall. It is about three to four inches normally but I have seen it in a 
very wet year nearly a foot high. The flower diameter is about one to one 
and a fourth inches. We did see one or two flowers in the show yesterday 
of N. bulbocodium var. bulbocodium. It is perhaps the commonest one to 
be seen and it is mostly this one that has the huge chromosome range from 
14 up into the hundreds. The reason for this I think is that it is presently in 
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the act of speciating again and we are likely to get even more varieties of 
new species from this particular group. 

The interesting thing about Narcissus bulbocodium var. conspicuus is 
that this one is about the most inconspicuous one. The feature of this plant 
is that the petals or segments are very rarely more than a sixteenth of an 
inch wide. This is a very distinct feature and the tube behind the perianth 
segments is almost entirely yellow down to the ovary. So this is Narcissus 
bulbocodium var. conspicuus. It has a very small distribution in the wild. It 
is quite common in cultivation but in the wild is only found in two habitats 
to my knowledge. It tends to grow on rough stoney banks and even in the 
pockets of sandstone cliffs. It is found in southern Spain. The type locality 
is a most interesting mountain called Monte Tejeda which is actually a 
volcanic cone. It has a huge hole in it and you can actually look straight 
through the mountain from one side to the other. The bulbocodiums grow 
around about it. 

There is a new species, N. bulbocodium var. veriditubus, I just 
mentioned a minute ago. It is a very large, very strong growing plant with 
28 chromosomes and has the potential for transmitting its green tube and 
green segments into other hybrids. It is a meadow plant again and in this 
case the plant must have had seven flowers initially for only three bulbs. It 
is a very strong grower. The diameter of the corona is about two inches. It 
is a particularly deep color which is unusual for bulbocodiums from the 
Spanish side. It has only been in cultivation for about three years and has 
proved to be a very good plant. 

Now the one on the bottom right hand corner is the smallest of all the 
bulbocodiums. The N. bulbocodiums var. tenuifolius. Typically it tends to 
grow in among scrub on hillsides. The flower very rarely is more than one 
fourth of an inch in diameter across the corona and no more than five 
eights to three fourths of inch long. The segments are minute. They are 
narrower than conspicuus and very much shorter in the corona as you 
can see. It occurs in vast numbers, chiefly in Portugal. It only just manages 
to creep into Spain. In central Portugal and on down it is a common plant 
along hedge row sides. It moves into pine woods as well. That is somewhat 
unusual for it is beginning to move into the habitat of other species and it is 
one of those plants that hybridizes quite freely with Narcissus triandrus 
pallidulus once it has moved into the woodland areas. 

N. bulbocodium var. obesus is the largest of all the bulbocodiums that 
grow in Europe other than the N. bulbocodium var. citrinus form, the pale 
yellow forms that occurs in southwest Spain. You can get plants of obesus 
there where the flowers are over two and one half inches in diameter if you 
grow it in good conditions. It tends to be rather short in its pedicel and 
stalk and the leaves tend to be prostrate. It is a very nice pan plant and it is 
a very easily grown one. It also comes very quickly and very easily from 
seed. It is one of my favorite bulbocodiums. I don’t know if it has ever been 
used for hybridizing but I would have thought that as it has 28 
chromosomes, it has the potential to be used. 
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There is another new species that has just been recently discovered. It 
is an interesting plant because it corresponds with a plant found in North 
Africa which is called N. romieuxii which has the same sort of flaring 
petunioide flower. It is yet awaiting a name. It also has the same feature as 
N, romieuxii, as does N. bulbocodium uar. nivalis, of which ! say that all 
the naughty bits are sticking out from it. It occurs in a fairly small area in 
Monte Vallelands. It has a restrictive distribution. It could well be a new 
species and will be described later on this year, I hope. It is about one and 
one fourth inches in diameter. 

Now let us discuss the real N. bulbocodium nivalis. It is a very distinct 
little plant. You can see it is very compressed and solid in the wild. It does 
improve slightly in size where you grow it in cultivation but note the 
distinct leaves—almost invariably when grown in wild it has two leaves. 
These are very soft and fleshy and they lay flat on the ground. It certainly 
cannot be called an attractive plant. It occurs in millions on the ground in 
the Sierra de Gredos and the Sierra de Guaderrama in central Spain. It 
carpets the ground so you can walk all over it if you want to and frequently 
you can find it opening its flowers under a cover of snow. It is one of the 
only narcissus 1 know that actually opens under the snow. So when the 
snow melts the flowers are already squashed flat on the ground by the 
weight of the snow. 

There is a Spanish form of Narcissus bulbocodium var, nivalis. 1 did 
say earlier today that we have two nivalis, unfortunately. Two botanists 
called two different bulbocodiums, nivalis. Graells described this one first 
in Spain as nivalis and Maire, a French botanist, described a Moroccan 
one and at a very high altitude also as nivalis. He thought, by looking at the 
herbarium sheet, that the two species were the same which will give you 
some idea of the problems that arise when you are working entirely with 
herbarium specimens because narcissus make very poor specimens when 
these are pressed, so we have another problem with names to sort out, 
and since this small Spanish bulb was described first it will remain nivalis 
and the nivalis from North Africa will be renamed maireii after the botanist 
who named it. One is actually quite distinct from the other. 

Maire’s form of nivalis is found in North Africa at a height of about 
10,000 feet in the Atlas Mountains. It really gets no rain at all; only the 
water from the run off of the snow as it melts, and I understand from the 
locals they get up to four or five feet of snow in this area. If it melts rapidly 
the plants are very well irrigated just as they are coming into flower. They 
also grow on the tops of the skyline and on several of the peaks around the 
habitat of N. tvafieri, which is the highest growing of all the Narcissus, 
found up to 13,000 feet. 

Since Maire’s N. nivalis, looks very similar to the Spanish form you can 
see how he could have had this confusion. This one has a very much 
longer tube to the flower, it is almost twice the length of the corona. In 
cultivation, it makes a very distinct plant from the Spanish. It has some 
affinity to the one which is waiting to be named with the stamens and style 
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extruded. This is a North African nivalis. Some people may be growing 
this one and also the other one. 

In the Picos Mountains in northern Spain, in early March, the band of 
yellow which can be seen in front of the lake and in foregound is Narcissus 
bulbocodium var . citrinus. This is what I have now separated out as 
Narcissus citrinus which is one of the pale yellow ones. I took a 
photograph on a Friday evening, as I was camping down there, and awoke 
the following morning to a tremendous amount of noise. Coming out of my 
camper I looked around to see about 1000 people who had come up from 
Madrid for the weekend and kids were playing football and kicking 
footballs around and people were setting up tents totally oblivious to all 
these flowers round about. This is my general feeling about people in this 
part of the world: they don’t really appreciate these flowers and they 
really are not concerned about the wild flora round about them. 

Narcissus citrinus has a very distinct shape, a peculiar sort of trumpet 
shape with the corona curling in slightly at the end. It is a very long flower 
about three and one half inches long. It is quite a large bulbocodium. The 
segments are quite narrow and they have a peculiar habit of standing out 
almost like a windmill behind the flower. There is very little variation in its 
form until we get slightly further over in the Vassa area where they 
become slightly smaller and paler flowers, and these tend to have slightly 
more chromosomes numbers. Possibly it might have got involved with 
other bulbocodiums. 

There is another paler one which I have made a variety of citrinus. It is 
the one that covers all of the Guadarramas and Gredos mountains. This is 
Narcissus bulbocodium var. graellsii. It is very easy to seed in cultivation. 
It is a very nice plant varying from fairly smooth medium yellow to almost 
white. Here again is a 28 chromosomes plant. It is a meadow plant, one of 
those that flowers before the grass starts growing, generally March or 
April time. Eventually the grass will be typically meadowland. It is one of 
those that does not need seriously drying off in its dormant period. The 
bulbs need to be kept slightly moist all the year around as does citrinus. 
Neither of them need to be seriously dried off otherwise you will dehydrate 
the bulb. Here again the altitude is 6000 to 7000 feet so it grows cool as 
well. I recommend Narcissus bulbocodium var. graellsii as a nice pot 
plant. 

As a matter of interest, we might mention a few hybrids. If Narcissus 
bulbocodium var. graellsii and Narcissus bulbocodium var. nivalis are 
grown along side of each other the two frequently hybridize as they do in 
the wild to give you a slightly smaller graellsii which carry the same dark 
yellow color as nivalis and just occasionally the combination of the two 
gives you a flower where the corona will become almost petunioide. These 
hybrids are well worth having for pot plants in the greenhouse. They are 
sterile unfortunately as hybrids, but in the wild they occur quite frequently 
and you can produce it yourself quite easily. 

There is a paler version of graellsii. It has very glaucous leaves and 
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from the leaf section it is very distinct. It is quite easy to separate it from 
the yellow bulbocodiums. As I mentioned earlier about rjfua/is, cfraelfsij has 
all the naughty bits sticking out in front, 

Now we come to the true plant romieuxii. The true home of romieuxii 
is in fields in the high Atlas. A lot of plants have been distributed as 
romieuxii in the trade and by private collectors like Jim Archibald and 
others. He got it from a friend in the middle Atlas. Unfortunately, because 
of mans action in this part of the world, nearly all forests are gone. The 
barriers, therefore, for pollinators have been removed. We are now 
getting tremendous swarms of hybrids of various species that grow there. 
Some of these hybrids are obviously more vigorous than the parents so 
that they are slowly wiping out the parents, because the vigorous ones 
tend to cross with the vigorous ones and the parents perhaps are under 
some difficulties and are soon swamped by these hybrids. Because of the 
removal of various barriers to pollinators, we are now getting a number of 
species involved so we have things named N. mesatlanticus, which in fact 
are just hybrids. It does not occur as a pure strain anywhere at all. They 
are in fact moving into areas where the white bulbocodium albidus grows. 
We are getting some very interesting hybrids. Actually the true romieuxii, 
to my knowledge, has only has two very small sights in the wild now. AH 
the rest are swamped by hybrids swarms. 

While we are in North Africa we should consider the only pure yellow 
bulbocodium uar. genuinus, which is perhaps one of the biggest of the 
yellow bulbocodiums. I have found plants in the wild 14 inches high and 
growing very strongly. Typically it tends to grow on very acid soil, 
generally volcanic, on very steep slopes. It needs very good drainage in the 
wild. The flower over all is about three and one half inches long. There is 
very little variation in it. It is very good. I mention here that all the North 
African narcissus are far easier to grow certainly in the U.K. and Europe 
than any of the Spanish ones; much less temperamental. I think they got 
used to harsh conditions over the years and now they will just about 
tolerate anything that anybody gives them. I might add that with very good 
cultivation, it could well be the biggest bulbocodium you can produce. 
This is Narcissus bulbocodium var. genuinus from the high Atlas. 

Before we go on to the albidus, consider we have Narcissus albidus 
zianicus from a small mountain area to the north of Marrakech and N. 
bulbocodium var. genuinus. There are many hybrids where these two 
overlap. It can give you some idea of the potential there is if you really want 
to do it yourself. The range of shapes and colors and sizes which can arise 
is quite considerable. There is a whole field open here but please do 
distribute these hybrids as hybrids not species. 

Still in North Africa, there is the new group which I have named as N. 
albidus , one of which is species N. albidus albidus. In a typical situation it 
is a woodland plant generally growing in ancient woodland. By that I don’t 
mean the cedar forests which are mostly gone in North Africa but instead 
the quite extensive dwarf scrub forest that sort of aggregate over one 
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another. These a/bidus species tend to carpet the ground rather like 
English Bluebells do. You get vast numbers of them. They are quite large, 
they are larger than the cantabricus flowers. One of the distinctive 
features separating the white bulbocodiums, the cantabricus from the 
a/bidus is the shape of the tube behind the segments. In albidus all the 
tubes are trumpet shaped or a narrow funnel shape. In N. cantabricus all 
the tubes start off being funnel shaped and then inflate before becoming 
parallel to the back of the segments again. It is this very distinct feature 
that separates them, as well as the leaf sections. This is albidus albidus. 
The diameter (of the corona) is two to two and one fourth inches. It is a 
beautiful plant, quite common throughout the middle Atlas and the high 
Atlas in very localized areas with quite a wide distribution, and various 
forms of it actually go down the southern side of the high Atlas into the 
Saharan side of it so you have a wide spread and, it is very tolerant of a 
wide range of conditions in cultivation. It comes easily from seed and 
normally flowers in the third of fourth year even in the U.K. It probably 
would also flower in this country in the third year. It is a very fertile plant, 
crosses freely with a lot of the other species and very freely over there. 
While we are on the albidus group we will move down into the Southwest 
part of the high Atlas mountains. It is a very isolated area which is all 
limestone. It looks like the mountain in front, almost entirely tufa. 
Obviously a long time ago a huge waterfall came over the top and 
deposited it there on this spot. 

This is the home of another N. albidus. This is N. albidus tananicus. All 
white and again the tube is more or less funnel shaped not swollen as 
cantabricus tubes are. While I mention this one, tananicus has been a long 
time in the trade not only in Great Britain but also here and in Europe. The 
plant was distributed as Narcissus tananicus. Narcissus bulbocodium 
tananicus or Narcissus romieuxii tananicus which is a small white flower 
which tends to look upright on a vertical stem a very small flower with a 
short corona with all the stamens protruding from the top of the corona. 
That unfortunately is not tananicus. It was misidentified quite a long time 
ago. Ida ou Tanane is the area from where Maire described it. The other 
one is a form of albidus which has to have a new name. Possibly it will be 
described in a short time by a Spanish botanist so I can’t preempt him. 

The true Narcissus albidus tananicus is slightly smaller than the 
albidus albidus. Equally easy to grow, this one interestingly has a very 
good scent. I find with my nose I can discern little scent in bulbocodiums. 
This one has a very pleasant primrose scent. So for those who like to pass 
scent on in daffodils, this has a potential. 

In an unlikely habitat, on the edge of the pre-Sahara at a place called 
Ouioun-du-dra, which is really a desert area,—the rainfall here when it 
actually comes in any one year is no more than one half inch or so—is 
where you find the largest of all the white bulbocodiums. This is Narcissus 
bulbocodium albidus uar. kesticus. The flower is about two to two and one 
half inches in diameter. It a a beautiful plant, one which I think has 
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tremendous potential for small hybrids within the bulbocodium complex. I 
have not actually tried to get any of this pollen onto other species groups. I 
think you will agree this is a superb narcissus. I believe if it is possible to get 
further down into the Sahara you will actually find this group growing 
there, my guess would be. I don’t know whether any of you are interested 
in other species of bulbous or tuberous rooted plants, but a new cyclamen 
species has been recently described from Somalia on the eastern end of 
the Sahara and similar groups of plants tend to grow together. I would 
guess at some stage or another Narcissus went down through the Sudan 
and as far as Somalia along with the cyclamen. I don’t know of anybody 
who has done any work down there. To get into that part of the world, 
unless you happened to belong to an oil company, is very difficult. So there 
is a potential further down the Sahara for this type of Narcissus to be 
found. 

Narcissus albidus zianicus is rather a lovely species. Above Marrakech 
in North Africa there is a group of low hills which have this species as a 
dominant plant. Unfortunately, it is getting more difficult to find this true 
now, because it is in an area that is under a great deal of cultivation. The 
barriers have been removed again. We have several of the pale yellow 
species which grow in the area and which are tempted now to cross. The 
original is getting to be quite a scarce plant. We are getting the hybrid 
swarms again coming along from all sorts of sources. Unfortunately the 
pollinators for these are virtually all the same thing, all are small solitary 
bees. The bee hawk moth pollinates all of them. The small woodland areas 
actually tend to isolate one group from another because very rarely would 
the bee hawk moth go into shade, so those albidus that grow in shady 
situations are fairly safe. Those like zianicus that grow out in open ground 
tend to get pollinated quite frequently with foreign pollen so in a very short 
time you will actually lose the species as a true species altogether. As an 
example of what I am talking about, one was crossed with romieuxii. It is 
exactly the same flower form but has taken on the further extruding 
stamens of romieuxii and romieuxii’s color. This is getting to be very 
common among these hybrid swarms in North Africa. There are not too 
many in Spain as yet. I think the Spanish actually have not done so much 
damage to the interior part of their country as the Moroccans are 
presently doing and have been doing for the last two or three hundred 
years. 

Another example of what I am saying is romieuxii again with albidus 
albidus and there are endless crosses growing around where the two 
species overlap. This gives you some idea of the breeding potential. There 
is an entirely petunioide form which occurs quite frequently. Such is 
possible, I suppose, if you want to expand on that and maybe in the past 
some of this has happened. So, plants like romieuxii may already have 
been produced by hybridization in the past, but now through the 
stabilizing of the chromosomes they breed true. It seems possible that this 
process is maybe one that has gone on before. It is sort of a cycle of 
species being produced and lost. It is an interesting lot of flowers with 
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much potential for hybrids within this group. 

The plant that was originally called a/b/dus or bu/bocodium tananicus 
is now due to be renamed later this year. I think quite a number of you who 
are into the species will have seen it and grown this one. It is a proliferous 
and attractive plant to grow. It is the smallest of all the albidus group. It 
usually is no more thant two or three inches. Very rarely do its flowers 
exceed three fourths of an inch in diameter and are extremely floriferous 
and attractive plants. 

Now we move on to the other white bulbocodiums. This group is the 
Cantabricus Section or Cantabricae. Cantabricus cantabricus grows 
typically on scrubby hillsides and hedge row banks and sort of edges the 
fields under cultivation. It is a fairly stable plant in the wild. There is very 
little variation. I have photographed it through its entire range, which is 
from the southwest of Spain through central Spain and over into eastern 
Spain almost as far as Madrid. It is a large area that it covers but there is 
very little variation from one side of the country to the other. In actual fact 
there is very little difference from the Moroccan and Spanish forms. You 
can see what I mean by considering the inflated tube. It goes from the top 
of the ovary and curves outward rather than being trumpet shape as it is in 
N. albidus. This is a very distinct feature between the two. This is the one 
probably grown by a lot of people and the most frequently available one. 

N. cantabricus fo/iosus— 1 don’t find it a very attractive plant. It is too 
narrow and too long in the corona. Some clones tend to be rather more 
milky white than true white. In the wild it is now a very rare plant. Ten to 
fifteen years ago it indeed covered the northwestern half of Morocco. It 
was a frequent plant anywhere you happened to go. All that area now is so 
tremendously cultivated the flower hardly exists. Literally there are only 
isolated bulbs here and there so in the wild this is a very endangered 
species. Fortunately it is one that is very well established in cultivation. 
Anybody who grows it knows that it is very prolific and a very good grower 
and of course it has been used in a number of hybrids in years past. It still 
has a potential as it is a 28 chromosome plant. 

Here again is a typical central Moroccan situation which is part of 
Monte Tazzeka. Monte Tazzeka is not just a single mountain, it is a full 
range of mountains which together is called the Monte Tazzeka Massiff. 
This is where we find Narcissus cantabricus var. monophyllus. Now, a lot 
of people complain the plants that they are growing, supposedly of N. 
cantabricus var. monoph^llus, have more than one leaf. It is most likely in 
these cases that it is a form of cantabricus which you are growing because 
monophyllus literally means one. In the wild, and even in cultivation, it 
should have only one leaf. Quite frequently in the wild it actually acts the 
same way as Narcissus serotinus and elegans do. The flowering plant will 
dispense with leaves and will use the flower scape, the length of scape with 
a seed capsule on it, for photosynthetic purposes and will not bother with 
leaves. It is only immature plants or seedlings that produce leaves. It is 
intermediate in size between N. cantabricus and N. albidus. It is about one 
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and three fourths inches diameter. It is a very attractive plant. This one 
occurs quite frequently through North Africa through the Rif Mountains 
down through the Monte Tazzeka Massiff, and down into Algeria as well 
where it is a slightly smaller plant. It has a wide distribution. The habitat 
tends to overlap that of others, chiefly N. cantabricus, and of course the 
yellow forms. 

Where you get cantabricus and monophy/fus overlapping you get a 
plant, that is pefunioicfes, and in actual fact Narcissus petunioides is called 
monophyllus uar. petunioides. N. petunioides is a hybrid between 
cantabricus cantabricus and cantabricus monophyllus. Therefore the 
clones that are in cultivation, which were raised by John Blanchard’s 
father some years ago, are actually from North African material. The 
province is not known. It seems likely that it came from this particular area 
of Monte Tazzeka, so therefore there is a hybridizing potential of course, 
because the one in cultivation is a solitary clone. Now I have brought in 
quite a lot of this material. It is quite variable in size and not only are some 
perfectly flat or discoid as I call it, some of the coronas actually recurve 
rather like an umbrella back over the tube. There is a potential here for 
hybridization. So there is a series of hybrids between the two species. 

In one part of the range, in an area called Sefrou Sefrou, this hybrid has 
now stablilized itself and breeds true and all the cantabricus in that area 
are this plant. I have released some of this to the trade recently. In a short 
while there will be plenty more. I have raised it through five generations 
without any variation at all. It appears to have stabilized in this area. I will 
probably name it uasc/natus, this is now N. cantabricus uascinatus. 

There is another range of a hybrids between cantabricus cantabricus 
and cantabricus monophyllus. I mentioned already the one where the 
corona reverses back over the petals. It almost looks like the old fashioned 
gramophone. It is about one and three fourths inches in diameter, with a 
wide range of potential hybrids. 

Now we will recreate the name N. cantabricus c/usii. It is a distinct 
plant. It always grows with very short pedicels sometimes about only one 
inch long. The foliage is always prostrate and extremely fine. There is one 
small semi-desert area in southeastern Spain where this is the predominate 
species and you can see actually millions of it in flower here. The diameter 
is about two inches. It Is a very large flower for cantabricus. This a 
Narcissus cantabricus uar. clussii. It has proved to be a good doer. I also 
raise this plant and Jim Wells also has some of this now. I think it is 
behaving in exactly the same for you isn’t it Jim? (Answer Yes). 1 can 
recommend this one, N. cantabricus uar. ciusii. 

Now to return to the hybrid swarms in North Africa. Some people 
have been asking me where can they get a yellow petunioides. Well, I will 
be shortly releasing one as a yellow petunioides. It appears to be a good 
species in its own right. It has now come true for five generations. I am not 
happy about describing it as a species as it might just be a hybrid that is 
beginning to stabilize itself. In a short while if people are interested in it I 
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will give this one sort of a grace(?) name and release it as a yellow 
petunioides. 

I have transferred Narcissus hedraeanthus into the cantabricus 
group. From its leaf sections it is obviously a cantabricus hybrid. It is an 
ancient cantabricus hybrid were talking about, thousands of years old. It 
is a hybrid that has completely stabilized itself. It now covers a very large 
area of south central Spain around the Sierra de Cazorla where it grows in 
marble and limestone chips. It is very distinct in habit with the flower stem 
coming out of the ground at a acute angle, about 45 degrees or there 
about. It sets seed very freely and very prolifically. It flowers and seeds in 
cultivation. It has an unusual characteristic in that it is one of the quickest 
of all the species to ripen the seed and unfortunately the very second the 
capsule starts going yellow at the end, if you want to save the seed, it must 
be collected immediately because in a matter of hours it will be completely 
dry and the seeds will drop. It is one that is easy to propagate and I am 
surprised there is not a lot more of this one in cultivation. The diameter of 
the flowers are about one and one fourth to one and three eighths inches. 
Just recently a variety of this one has been found, which will be described 
later this year, in an area somewhat to the north of the Sierra de Cazorla, 
quite separated by a mountain range, which has larger flowers with a 
deeper yellow color. It also is a very attractive plant. It is about twice the 
size and a slightly deeper yellow than the usual one. It will also be available 
soon. It grows on fairly level ground. The usual characteristic is that most 
of the hedraeanthus grow on more sloping ground whereas this one tends 
to grow on level ground and a fairly high altitude. 

Another selection of the petunioides, one to be named later this year, 
is a flower which is nearly three inches in diameter. This is a magnificent 
plant I found quite by accident in the high Atlas where I was actually 
collecting plants of Narcissus watieri at the time, and this came up with 
them. I have no idea of its parentage but it is one which is breeding true. I 
will be surprised if it is a true species because there was not sufficient 
amount of it. It might be a hybrid itself. It also has potential for hybridizing. 

I have already used it myself on a few small crosses and it seems to carry 
over the petunioides characteristics. It is a very large flower which is one of 
the choice features about it. 

In one small place in southeast Spain we have the plant that was 
originally described as Narcissus bulbocodium tananicus or grown as N. 
fananicus which is in fact a N. albidus form. It occurs in one town, 
Puertollano, and earlier, I was describing this plant which always comes 
exactly the same. Its parentage is Narcissus albidus albidus and the other 
half of the parentage is Narcissus triandrus pallidu/us. The two are so 
different chromosomally, there is only one possible combination of the 
chromosomes. Everytime this cross is made, it turns out to be this plant. 
No matter how many times you make this cross artificially or naturally you 
always get the identical plant which has been in the trade for a number of 
years as Trimon. I think it was possibly distributed by John Blanchard’s 
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father initially. It is actually a wild plant found in the area of Puertollano. 
Because the two parents are growing sympatrically, you get a fair 
proportion of this plant known now as N. munozii-germandei , named after 
the Spanish botanist with to many letters in his name. 

We were talking earlier on about bulbocodium hybrids. The most 
frequent hybrids with bulbocodium are triandrus. Bulbocodium 
bulbocodium crossed with triandrus pallidulus occurs in all wild hybrids 
that have been collected. This will give an idea of what sort of potential you 
have. I doubt we will see any hybrids between triandrus pallidulus or any 
other triandrus for that matter and bulbocodium. I don’t find them to be 
attractive. The one thing they do have is tremendous vigor and they 
normally increase at a tremendous rate when brought into cultivation. 
Unfortunately they are all sterile. They essentially increase by bulb 
division at a tremendous rate and they make very good pot plants. You 
really get a lot of flowers and a splotch of color. I find it attractive myself. 
Another cross is bulbocodium tenuifolius with triandrus pallidulus. Here 
we have the typical triandrus pallidulus habitat, pine wood forests and 
generally extremely acid soil quite often down to 3.5, a situation where you 
would have to lime to grow rhododendron. All the triandrus grow in 
extremely acid soils. They are intolerant of lime in the wild. They are not 
quite so intolerant of it in cultivation, provided there is plenty of moisture 
available. This is a fairly typical habitat of triandrus pallidulus. Another 
habitat includes cyclamen species growing round about. This also is an 
indication of very acid soil. They tend to grow in light pine wood forest 
scrub situations. Their area of distribution is from the west coast of 
Portugal to central Portugal right through central Spain as far as 
Puertollano and southwest Spain. They never cross the main river across 
the north of Spain. The river Doura is a barrier for them going north. 

In the north a different triandrus grows. To give you some idea of the 
variation, people have quite a number of clones in cultivation, and the 
keep saying “Oh! They can’t possibly be the same thing” because of the 
variation of the length of the petals and trumpet. This shows you how it 
varies in the wild. 

You also get quite nice bicolored ones. One time Fernandes separated 
one out called N. triandrus cernuus because it was very distinctly 
bicolored but in actual fact you can find other plants in the area that 
emerge into the typical pallidulus. It just happens to be one group that is 
tending to stablize itself in one particular area. No doubt in a few more 
hundreds of years of time or thousands of years of time, if it survies that 
long, it will be a true breeding species. This is a whole range of triandrus 
pallidulus again. 

These plants are all from the same site. There is a very deep yellow 
one, you could say it is as a deep a yellow as Narcissus jonquilla, which 
gives you some idea as to the depth of color that the plants have. The 
potential that the triandrus have when you use them hybridizing, is that 
they transmit tremendous vigor into the hybrids. A very vigorous plant. 
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Triandrus friandrus which used to be called friandrus afbus—The 
Angel’s Tears—1 think it is known widely to everybody in the trade. I am 
almost sure that the majority of the plants in the trade for years is the plant 
triandrus pallidulus. It is a very different plant. If we look at the leaves 
these are typical daffodil leaves of triandrus triandrus . N. triandrus 
pallidulus has narrow, simi-circular, hemispherical leaves and yet these 
are the only ones in cultivation today. 

N. triandrus triandrus has typical, flat narcissus leaves and generally 
there are four or five to each flowering bulb. They are almost always 
glaucous in color with sort of a powderish white on the surface. The plant 
is about 12 inches high. It is a very large plant in relation to the others. It is 
very variable, still the flowers are very large. It has the typically bluish 
narcissus leaves. Most of these grow on the northern side of Ganadoira, 
therefore they start in the western end of this Cantabrian Mountains and 
cover three fourths of the way of the Cantabrian Mountain just about 
south of San Sebastian. The very vast forms just occur on the borders of 
northern Portugal and Spain just as the tail end of the Cantabrian 
Mountains where I have actually seen 12 to 14 inch high plants with seven 
flowers to a scape. I am trying to distribute stocks of these particular 
clones. I think this is a plant that really ought to be more in cultivation. The 
last of the Triandrus section is triandrus —what you all call aurantiacus 
but now we have to call— concolor. Notice again that the leaves are round 
or hemispherical which separates it quite well from N. triandrus triandrus. 
They always have this distinctly small pod shape. The stamens are always 
narrow and the corona is always a short bell shape. It has a very limited 
distribution. It occurs on a sight literally only hundreds of yards long by a 
road side now. They have put a main road close to the sight. It may well be 
safe for a little while longer providing they do not do any more road 
widening. This is Narcissus triandrus concolor. It also makes a superb pot 
plant. Note the narrow semi-circular leaves. It is very variable and very 
vigorous. It seeds freely. It comes very easily from seed. Just bare in mind, 
all triandrus need an acid soil and they do not want to be dried out at the 
end of the growing season, but want to be kept just slightly moist. The 
easiest way, if you have a frame, is to just plunge the pots in sand and cover 
them with a piece of board to keep the direct sunlight out. Keep them cool 
and just slightly moist. 

Someone asked me earlier what essentially crosses with N. triandrus 
triandrus. It has been crossed with Narcissus fernandesii. The group as a 
whole is called by a Spanish botanist as Narcissus incurvus cervicus. It is 
noted that one of the features of N. fernandesii is the distinctly curved 
tube and in all cases it is passed on to the progeny. This is one of the 
features of Narcissus fernandesii. 

There is another interesting hybrid Narcissus * pujolii which is another 
set of plants we will discuss this afternoon. This is N. requienii * N. duhius. 
Narcissus dubius itself is already a hybrid of N. requienii and papyraceus 
or possibly pachybolbus which has now stabilized to be a good true 
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breeding species, so much so, that it is now crossing back to its original 
parent and producing this new hybrid N. x pujolii which occurs in 
southeastern Spain. There are three habitats where requienii and dubfus 
grow together, so this is a case of a hybrid becoming stable and now 
beginning to produce new hybrids with one of its original parents. 

Here we have a new member of the juncifolius group which I used to 
like to call it, but now we have to call it requierm. I refuse to use the latest 
title for this group, assoanus. As 1 have often said many times before, the 
description should be left to the botanist who came up with it! I must 
apologize for that remark. 

There is a new species 1 discovered a few years ago which has 
potential. It is going to be described later on this year as Narcissus 
bandanus only because it happens to be growing near a spring. This is the 
earliest flowering of all of this group. I have actually found this one 
flowering in the wild before December and certainly by the end of January 
they are all finished. The slight difference is in the internal mechanisms and 
also in the leaf sections. I think this has a potential to breed very early 
flowering into some of this group. It is possible to outbreed with this one. It 
might actually bring earliness into some other flowers as well. This is 
Narcissus bandanus, which will be described later on this year. 

Thank you. 

Question: Is there a bulbocodium called filifolius? 

Answer: No. It is a trade name. It has been in circulation for 100 or more 
years now. It is possibly a hybrid originally which has now stabilized in 
cultivation. 

Question: Do you have any publication about your work? 

Answer: Hopefully I will be finished with a monograph by the end of the 
year. I do not know when it will be published. I have written articles for the 
American Plant Life Society and RHS Daffodil Year Book. 

Question: Do they always multiply by seed or do they multiply by bulb 
division? 

Answer: In the wild you hardly ever find clones. Everything is propagated 
from seed. 

Question: How long does it take to get a flower from seed? 

Answer: I would expect, in a good season, a flower in a third year and most 
certainly in the fourth year. 

Question: In your container grown flowers do you fertilize at all when they 
are sunk in the sand beds and do you water the sand beds? 

Answer: Fertilize once a year. The whole stock is repotted every year into 
fresh soil which to me is sufficient. In the wild they grow in very poor soils. I 
do actually give the foliage maximum growth. I give one watering with 
sulfate of potash—quite a rich solution I put on about three or four weeks 
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before the foliage goes down. If you are growing in an open mixture they 
will take any amount of water. You need to irrigate very frequently. 

Question: We often thought that the bulbocodiums were tender bulbs, 
but you say they come from high elevations, so they are hardier than we 
think. Would you say that the drying off in summer is very important? 
Answer: It would be better if you can get the North African version of 
canfabricus bulbs. They do grow at a much higher altitude than the 
Spanish ones. I have always said that the Moroccan narcissus are very 
much easier to grow than the Spanish ones, which 1 find to be very 
temperamental. 

Thank you. 


GEORGIA REFLECTIONS 

DONNA Dietsch, Columbus, Ohio 

Ah! Georgia in the springtime! What a magnificent setting Callaway 
Gardens was for “Southern Reflections”, the 35th Annual Convention of 
the American Daffodil Society. Our hosts, the Georgia Daffodil Society, 
made it one of the most memorable conventions, ever. 

As I flew south toward Atlanta, I watched spring creeping up the 
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landscape below. A bit stark and bare in Ohio, it kept getting greener the 
further south my airplane went. As 1 left the plane at the airport, I found a 
couple of friends from Ohio and together we started the long trek to the 
baggage claim. Not having the courage to try the trains, since we were not 
at all sure that they would get us to where we wanted to go, the Schraders 
and I finally arrived at the Northside bus terminal more than a bit footsore 
and eager to sit down. The hour and a half ride to our destination passed 
quickly with Wells Knierim telling tales much to the amusement of 
everyone within hearing distance. That included the driver of the bus who, 
more than once, had difficulty keeping the bus on track. The roadways in 
Georgia are much more impressive than I had been accustomed to, with 
masses of azaleas and dogwoods in bloom and pieris “Mountain Flame” 
showing its crimson new leaves. 

Our driver announced that we were entering Callaway Gardens and 
our attention was riveted to the beautiful view outside. Winding roads 
took us past plantings of azaleas along the banks of lakes. The lakes are 
man made and the shrubs had been planted there but looked exactly at 
home and as if they would not have wanted to be growing anywhere else in 
the world. Perhaps it was true that they were somewhat past their prime 
and that severe frosts has eliminated much of the bloom, but seen through 
eyes not accustomed to such quantity, quality and diversity, they looked 
pretty marvelous.' 

We reached the inn which was to be our home base for the next few 
days, found the registration desk, hung the name tags around our necks, 
and stowed baggage and goody bags in our appointed rooms. Eagerly we 
then sought out the staging rooms. We looked around to see who was 
there, renew acquaintances and make a few new ones. Especially we 
looked to see how our meager few blooms might stack up against the 
competition. Many were staging for the major award classes, but we were 
content to possibly receive a few ribbons imprinted with the convention 
logo as a souvenir. 

Staging went on well into the night hours and early risers continued the 
onslaught of blooms to the show tables. Finally 1274 blooms made it to the 
tiered tables hopeful of being judged worthy of an award. After Handy 
Hatfield’s Classification committee checked color codes and arranged the 
blooms so that the judges could easily make their choices, all of us left the 
show room. We drove into Pine Mountain to find some lunch and 
introduced Clive and Astrid Postles to catfish and hush puppies. 

After lunch, back to the show room we went to see which ones took 
the awards. We were pleased to find that Eve Robertson won the Gold 
Ribbon for the best single stem with a bloom of Twilight Zone. How nice it 
was for Spud Brogden to be in attendance for his first convention to see 
his friend win with one of his introductions. 

The big excitement, however, was in the hybridizers classes. In this, 
the third time for these awards, the best ever competition was waged. 
Both Brian Duncan, who had won the Hybridizers Challenge class in 
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Washington, D.C., in 1988, and Clive Postles, who won it in San Francisco 
in 1989, arrived ready to do battle. These two most civilized of gladiators 
were observed shaking hands just prior to the judging and offering 
congratulations, each to the other, after the fray. 

Emerging the winner was Clive, who captured the ADS Challenge Cup 
for twelve raised by the exhibitor and the ADS Hybridizers Rosette for the 
best stem in the classes. Brian had minimal difficulty carrying away the 
other two—the Murray Evans Trophy for six of his own introductions and 
the Goethe Link Award for three of his charming cyclamineous hybrids. 
With both of these gentlemen sharing the awards, we were able to breathe 
easier and proceed with the enjoyment of all the blooms on display. How 
marvelous it was to have these two great competitors go head to head in 
our American counterpart to the Brittish Engleheart class. We do owe 
much credit and appreciation to those ADS members who first envisioned 
just this sort of occasion and worked to establish these hybridizers 
classes. 

It would certainly be uncharacteristic of me to ignore the contribution 
to these classes of the entries of Kate Reade and Elise Havens. These two, 
upholding the banner of women hybridizers, will surely have their day. 
This one was not to be the one. Coming in second to Clive or Brian is no 
disgrace, but as Tevye said in Fiddler on the Roof“ It’s no great honor, 
either’'. 

Later that evening we gathered for the Awards Ceremony. Jaydee 
Ager, convention chairperson, to whom I soon began referring to as the 
eigth wonder of the world, welcomed us to “Southern Reflections”. A 
proclamation was read from Joe Frank Harris, Governor of the State of 
Georgia, designating March 29, 1990, as “Daffodil Day in Georgia”. Our 
president, Kathy Andersen, introduced Hal Northrup, CEO and President 
of Callaway Gardens, who also welcomed us and made us eager to see the 
gardens. The award winners were announced by Delia Bankhead, and 
Tag Bourne, ADS Awards Chairperson, bestowed each winner with a 
mint julep cup and a kiss along with the trophies. 

We went by cars and buses to the magnificent Sibley Center for the 
reception. An engineering, architectural and horticultural triumph of a 
structure, it has to be experienced not described. Greeted by a planting of 
“Salome” at the entry, we walked up winding pathways at various levels 
banked with lush foliage. We found tables piled high with food along the 
paths and an ensemble from the Columbus, Georgia, Symphony provided 
perfect accompaniment to the beauty of the place. Rum cake and key lime 
pie added an exclamation mark to the end of the tour. 

Back to the show room we went, to spend several more enjoyable 
hours with our friends, the daffodils and our daffodil friends. I browsed 
through the commercial exhibits to see if there might be some that I would 
put on my wish list. If I may indulge myself, these are my “pick of the litter”. 

In Elise Havens’ group, I noted Berceuse, a smooth petaled bloom with 
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a deep solid raspberry cup, A Spun Honey cross, numbered TEH 80/1 
was a double I thought exceptionally refined. Trumpet Warrior, a 
Chiloquin cross, even though damaged in transit, showed smooth, flat 
petals. Elise’s son, Kenny, may have been the pride of the exhibit. 
Gracious with an ingenuous smile, he held his own in discussions with the 
viewers, and is a credit to his parents. It looks as though this delightful 
young man may be the first of the third generation American breeders. 

Brian Duncan showed some wonderful golden flowers in his stand. 
Tyrone Gold looked as good in person as it had in a photo a couple of 
years ago. As for my note on Dispatch Box, I just wrote WOW! If it always 
looks like that, it’s the best golden trumpet yet. Gold Bond not yet listed, 
gathered gasps of appreciation. Find that bee again, Brian! I must not 
neglect the six blooms of Premiere. His first introduction, it is a most 
consistent flower and easily held its own in that rarified company in which 
it found itself. 

It was difficult to pick the best in Clive Postle’s group. Perfection of 
form is almost a needless-to-mention trait when describing his flowers. 
Norma Jean stood out, though. Named for Marilyn Monroe, it is a 
beautiful platinum blonde color. A 3 W-Y seedling, numbered 1/38/76, jt 
was a pristine bloom with a fluted and ruffled cup. I thought it compared 
favorably with Dunley Hall and liked it better. China Doll, a graceful 
flower, seemed to be the choice of many. The cup is soft pink getting 
darker toward the rim. 

Nancy Wilson had charming vases brimming with the dainty miniature 
blooms that she grows so well. Brent Heath arranged an exuberant 
display of the varieties for show and garden that he offers. Rainbow with its 
lime green and pink colors caught my attention. 

Kate Reade in her Carncairn stand had her new George’s Pink looking 
very handsome. Catching the eye no matter what surrounds them were 
Fireraiser, that burning orange flower, and Lough Bawn, a round jewel of a 
flower. 

Wim Lemmers aways brings blooms that invite comment. This time he 
had several that he is growing that were exceptional and which were bred 
by an amateur in Holland. One was a very good double with true orange 
petals and vivid red segments which was bred from Ambergate. The other 
was a show quality division 11. It is small, as he had it there, with smooth 
golden petals and plush substance. The corona was a luscious shade of 
tangerine with even ruffling, covering three quarters of the perianth. A 
nice one, Wim. 

Bill and Diane Tribe, carrying on the legacy of Murray Evans, displayed 
many Evans cultivars and Bill Pannill’s, as well. Northwest looked very 
nice and I wondered why I didn’t have that one. I stopped Bill Pannill to ask 
him why he had not registered anything that had been bred from his own 
named cultivars. He was surprised that he had not, and escorted me to the 
lovely 2 Y-P seedling from his Keepsake. Bill then delighted me with a tour 
of his flowers in the show. It appears that there is a story behind the name 
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of most of his introductions, and Woods Pink has a charming one. As Bill 
dug his seedlings, he threw those which were not to be kept into a wooded 
area next to his seedling beds. Once, while walking through the woods to 
visit a nearby relative, he spotted a pink cupped flower blooming among 
the trees. After retrieving it, evaluation showed it to be a lovely flower with 
a form that was distinct from others. Undoubtedly an Interim cross, 
Woods Pink has petals that are pinched at the top, giving them a pointed 
and starlike outline. This is a nicely appropriate name for this flower which 
offers diversity of form especially for collection classes. 

Friday dawned a bit misty, but nothing would have dampened our 
enthusiasm or prevented us from enjoying all the wonderful tri gs that 
were planned for us on our tour day. It all started in the MagruVta Room 
where two large televisions had been set up. We settled down to see a 
video on the Day Butterfly Center—a tantalizing taste of what was in store 
for us later on. 

We gathered a group of compatible friends and boarded “Aunt Pitty 
Pat’s” bus, greeted by our most charming hostess with the wonderful 
name, Season. Season kept this unruly mob in check and gave us 
commentary as we travelled the winding roads of Callaway Gardens. 
Azaleas reflected their vivid colors in quiet inlets in the lakes. Wild geese 
and ducks settled on the surfaces. We passed a small island which had 
been constructed to invite the more timid species to nest there. 



The Hybridizers’ Garden at the Vegetable Garden 
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Unbelievably, it was floating on a base of styrofoam anchored to the 
bottom. 

Our first stop was at the Victory Garden South, a carefully tended plot 
of rows of vegetables and herbs, and beds of flowers just starting to burst 
into bloom. The hybridizers’ registered and unregistered bulbs had been 
planted here. The strange weather had made it a somewhat disappointing 
show with some blooms long gone and others still in bud. No matter, it 
caused only small regret in an otherwise marvelous day. 

Speaking of marvelous days, our next stop was the Day Butterfly 
Center. What a fantastic place it was! Filled with the tropical plants that 
are hosts to butterfly species, the glass structure was a wonderland of 
fluttering wings and dancing bits of color. The butterflies dipped and 
hovered, preening in our attentions, and posing for our cameras. They 
landed on the windows, on flowers and leaves, and on a few fortunate 
people. In nursery boxes, chrysalises hung by threads looking like 
jewels jade, amber, and polished gold nuggets. A thousand butterflies is 
a lovely gift. Thanks, Mrs. Day. 

Our next stop was the lovely chapel that Cason Callaway dedicated to 
his mother. Made of Indiana limestone, with magnificent stained glass 
windows, it had a serenity that made you want to linger in silence. It almost 
seemed wrong somehow to be munching on breadsticks and sipping the 
lemonade that had been provided as a snack. 

We again visited the Sibley Center where our guide, Season, took us 
through the greenhouse filled with the plants that would decorate the 
grounds for the summer. We ducked around hanging baskets brimming 
with fuscia and begonias. We saw the Center again by daylight which had a 
completely different atmosphere than what it had the evening before. 
Bright and lush this time, we admired the tropical plants and a cascade of 



Lemon Sprite (Mitsch Havens) and Carncairn 1/48/82 
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hanging baskets full of flowers reflected in a pool beneath. 

Since the weather was still misty and a chill wind was blowing, (even if 
we really hadn’t noticed), Jaydee had the picnic lunch moved inside the 
Inn. Having an inside picnic didn’t ruin our enthusiasm for the more than 
generous feast. After we had eaten, the entertainment began. “Clogging 
Express”, a troupe of brightly cheerful young people, showed us what clog 
dancing is, when done right. With flashing tap shoes and whirling skirts, 
they bounded through intricate and rapid routines. It was about this time 
that several people figured out what those yellow tags were that had been 
pasted on their clothes earlier in the day. One of my (former) friends 
transferred hers to me just before it was announced that those wearing 
tags were to come to the front to learn to clog dance. Never let it be said 
that I am not willing to try nearly anything, once, and I joined the rest, 
simply hoping not to make a complete fool of myself. I understand that 
Clive Postles was the champ, but I wouldn’t know since I was concentrating 
on remaining upright. I was personally grateful to sit down for the Judges 
Refresher where Naomi Liggett guided us through the changes in the 
judging handbook. We discussed some of the implications of the changes 
and everyone appreciated the tremendous amount of work that went into 
the issue. 

The banquet that night was a Georgia feast of southern tried chicken 
and collard greens, among other down south delights. The annual meeting 
followed, with Kathy Andersen turning over the gavel to Jack Romine, 
ADS President for the next two years. Following the meeting, Dr. August 
De Hertogh gave us an information packed talk on forcing daffodils. It was 
impressive to realize and understand the enormous amount of research 
that has gone into the science of forcing which enables us to buy a pot of 
daffodils in bloom from the grocery, unless, of course, you want to do your 
own. 

Regretfully passing up invitations for late night revelry, we decided to 
retire early in order to be up at the crack of dawn for the hybridizers 
breakfast. (This Yankee was grateful that there were other items on the 
menu besides the grits and red-eye gravy promised in the schedule 
pamphlet!) Dr. Bill Bender quieted us down and we settled into an 
interesting discussion of the pleasurers and pitfalls of breeding with the 
species. Most questions were directed to our guest panelist, Michael 
Salmon, who fielded them with ease. 

Starting at 9:00 that morning, we were treated to a series of 
wonderfully informative seminars, several of them prefaced by witty 
introductions by James Wells. Michael Salmon spoke twice, the first talk 
on the bulbocodiums and the second on recently discovered species. I 
found it interesting that the narcissus species are relatively recent arrivals 
on the earth since no fossil evidence of them has been found. He explained 
the various types and showed slides for identification. After the amount of 
knowledge that he so easily tossed out to us, all I can say is that I will wait 
for his book rather than try to make sense of my notes. 

Between Mr. Salmon’s talks, Brent Heath discussed collected and 
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nursery grown species bulbs. He let us know that the reputable growers 
are selling nursery grown stocks and that unexpectedly, the previous 
collecting of species bulbs have saved some of them from extinction since 
they are at risk in their native environment. Brent suggested that we 
should be dilligent in preserving these delicate beauties. 

Scattering for lunch, some of us drove down the road to Pine Mountain 
and the family restaurant that we had discovered a couple of days before. 
To our pleasure, we found that our praises of hush puppies and other 
southern delicacies had increased their clientele and a number of our 
daffodil friends had joined us. 

We went back to the inn to hear more speakers. First was Brian 
Duncan who took us on a trip through the twenty five years of his 
hybridizing. He explained the ledgers on which he keeps track of 
everything from the application of pollen to pistil to the eventful 
registration with the Royal Horticultural Society of the best of the best. In 
an exercise guaranteed to produce agony for me, I carefully noted 
germination percentages and seeds planted to result in Brian’s 188 
registrations to compare to my fledging hybridizing efforts. I noted several 
seedlings in his slides, in particular a Cool Crystal * Monksilver cross and 
Triple Crown, (3 Y GYO), named but not yet catalogued. 

The final speaker was Dr. August De. Hertogh, who, once again, awed 
us with the quantity and quality of his knowledge of narcissus. It will take a 
while to assimilate all of the information that is in my copious notes from 
his talks. 

With our brains reeling from all the knowledge we had gained this day, 
we left the room, some to attend the Board of Directors meeting, and 
others to go their way to enjoy some of the other pleasures of Callaway 
Gardens and this convention. Not the least of those pleasures was the 
boutique assembled by the Georgia Daffodil Society. Packed with daffodil 
memorabilia from tee shirts to tea cups, it invited us to spend some 
pleasant time browsing with Helen Grier and Elise Havens. Each of us 
found something that we could not possibly live without. 

It had, naturally, stopped raining after our tour day was over and 
Saturday provided a warm and pleasant evening to gather in the central 
patio of the inn before our final dinner, called the “Gone With the Wind” 
banquet. Afterward, Jaydee Ager, convention chairperson, individually 
thanked her committee. The thanks really went to Jaydee, who had kept 
her cool through changes in plans and schedules and did it all with that 
charm and grace for which southern women are justifiably famous. 

James Wells again did the introduction for our guest speaker, Fred 
Galle, who then introduced us to the azaleas that were so abundant on the 
garden grounds. He related the story of the bear that stole his pack in the 
Adirondacks and, along with it, all of his records. “That’s the bear facts”, 
he said. At the end of his talk he said that he would be going back to find 
the great grandson of the bear that got his pack to see if the bear knows 
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more about azaleas than he does. 

Phyllis Vonnegut told us about the difficulty she was having in trying to 
follow Scarlet O’Daffodil. She had given much thought to how she could 
properly represent the state of Indiana. Dressing as an Indy race car driver 
or a basketball player came readily to mind, but she decided to be herself 
and invite all of us to enjoy Housier Hospitality at our 1991 Convention in 
Indianapolis. Just going to see Helen Link’s garden will be worth the trip. 

A witty and talented acutioneer started the money flowing after Jaydee 
announced that Marie Bozevich’s lovely painting would be donated to the 
Education Department of Callaway Gardens. Champion bidder for the 
evening was Jane Meyer who triumphantly carried off the magnificient 
wood sculpture of the bluebird with Tete-a-Tete. 

“See you next year” and “Don’t forget to write” floated around the 
room as we milled around not willing to end it yet. Some of us were treated 
to a slide show of some of Spud Brogden’s creations on a bedsheet thrown 
over the curtain rod. We jotted down names of ones to acquire in the 
future and we hope that we convinced Spud to honor some of these lovely 
things with RHS registration. 

With a feat of legerdemain worthy of the magician, David Copperfield, 
our travel service representative, having previously done an outstanding 
job for us, managed to make a bus disappear at 10:00 on Sunday morning. 
Good-byes were said to friends who had intended to leave at that time for 
the airport. However, without a bus on which to leave, a harried group 
gathered outside the inn and nervously kept peering down the roadway as 
if looking once more would make the bus appear. Finally, Jaydee, again 
doing yet another heroic last minute adjustment, announced that a bus 
had left the airport and would arrive shortly. Several people hurriedly 
arranged for alternative flights home, having already missed the ones on 
which they had been scheduled. A somewhat surly group greeted the bus 
as It pulled up in front of the inn. After we filled the luggage hold and the 
seats, the driver announced that he was the 12:00 bus not the 10:00 and 
he, at least, was on time. A grateful group applauded as he promised to get 
us to the airport as quickly as he could—and did. At the airport we, 
somewhat regretfully, said more good-byes and then scattered to get to 
our flights to go home. 

Quips, Quotes and Quiet Thoughts... 

Clive Postles, as he gestured toward his commercial exhibit, asked Bill 
Pannill what he thought of all this. Said Bill, “Makes me want to go get a 
greenhouse.” 

Michael Salmon wanted us to know that he had enjoyed the Southern 
Hospitality, corrected to American Hospitality, and was looking toward to 
returning in the future. 

John and Ans Pennings, Dutch bulb growers, especially enjoyed 
meeting new people. They came to see what the new trends were for 
daffodils and what types would be desirable in the future. 
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Barrie Kridler was telling Butler Brown, the schedule cover artist, that 
he and I would someday be competing in the hybridizers classes. 
Cheerfully he mentioned that he intended to slash my throat. 1 do hope 
that was figuratively speaking. 

Our schedule was embellished by some lovely Haiku poetry written by 
Terry Johnson of the Georgia Natural Resources Department. My 
favorite was; 

A robin pauses 

beside showy triandrus blooms 
a rainbow now pales. 

What a nice addition these were to the schedule booklet. 

Bill Roese, after inspecting all the things in our goody bags, said that it 
contained everything except a change of underwear. 

At the final banquet, Clive and Astrid Postles and Spud Brogden were 
at our table. David Cook asked if he might join us and Clive graciously 
invited him. Astrid remarked. “Clive never allows any man to sit with him 
who either is taller than he is, or has more hair.” 

The definitive quote, however, came from Jaydee Ager who described 
the convention as "wild, but wonderful”. She would compare being 
convention chairperson to childbirth. "While it is happening, you’re saying 
you aren’t ever going to do this again, but time has a way of dulling that 
memory.” She doesn’t think she wants to do either one again. 

If these remarks have made you a little envious of those who were 
there instead of making you smile with pleasant memories, be assured that 
this was exactly what I intended—to make you wish you had been there 
and perhaps to see you next year. 

It was a great convention. Thanks, Georgia—you’re a peach! 


TEST TUBES FOR DISPLAY, TRANSPORTATION, SHOWS 

We have added several new sizes of tubes as a result of requests from several people. Current 
sizes and prices per dozen are: 


6 * 50 mm 

1.80 

16 * 100 mm 

3.00 

ID x 75 mm 

1.80 

16 K 125 mm 

3.00 

12 x 75 mm 

1.80 

16 x 150 mm 

3.00 

13 * 100 mm 

2.40 

18 x 150 mm 

4.20 

15 * 85 mm 

2.40 

20 x 150 mm 

6.00 


25 * 150 mm 7.20 


All prices are F O B Cinnaminson. New Jersey. We will ship via UPS ground service unless 
requested otherwise. Shipping charges of $4,00 will be adequate for af least one dozen tubes, 
with actual shipping charges being including for larger orders. 

LEE’S BOTANICAL SUPPLY 

351 BUTTONWOOD LANE . CINNAMINSON, NJ 08077 
609-829-6557 FAX 609-786-1535 
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HOME FORCING OF DAFFODILS 

A. A. DE HeRTOGH, Professor , Horticultural Science 

p 

f from the North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service) 

Causing spring flowering bulbs like daffodils { Narcissus ) to flower by 
other than naturally occurring conditions is called forcing. This is a 
practice carried out by commercial growers the world over. With a little 
care and effort, any homeowner can have a steady supply of bulb flowers 
from late December through April. Forcing bulbs should be a challenge to 
those who are interested in plants. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

The steps involved in forcing are quite simple. 

(1) The proper forcing cultivars (cultivated varieties) must be selected 
for the desired flowering periods. This is necessary since all cultivars 
are not suitable for all flowering periods. The Table lists some 
cultivars which are best suited for forcing for the various months. 

(2) The bulbs must be planted, rooted, and stored for a minimum of 13 
weeks, and given a cold treatment with temperatures ranging from 
35-48°F. 

(3) After cooling, they should be placed in the home. On the average, 
the bulbs will take about 3-4 weeks to flower. During this time you 
will be able to enjoy a growing plant. 

MATERIALS 

Bulbs - The selection of the proper cultivars for the desired period is 
very important. The Table lists several cultivars which are suitable for the 
various months. It is strongly suggested, since some cultivars may be in 
short supply, that you place your bulb orders with your dealer in the spring 
to make sure they will have them ready for you in the fall. 

Planting Medium - The purpose of the planting medium is to anchor 
the bulbs and serve as a supply of moisture. Thus, the planting medium 
must be well-drained and yet retain sufficient moisture. A good mixture 
would be one part loamy soil, one part peat, and one part sand. Fertilizer 
should not be added to the mixture. 

Containers - Use only clean pots with adequate drainage holes. Six to 
eight-inch diameter pots can be used. If they have been previously used, 
scrub the pots and rinse thoroughly. If they are new plastic pots, be sure 
the holes in the bottom of the pot are open. When clay pots are to be used, 
soak them overnight so they will not draw moisture from the planting 
medium. 
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PROCEDURES 


Handling of bulbs prior to planting - It is extremely important that 
all bulbs be handled with care at all times. They are living plants and should 
not be dropped or subjected to extremely high or low temperatures. After 
purchasing, keep the bulbs well-ventilated. If they are in paper bags, open 
the bag to allow maximum air movement. If possible, store them on open 
trays. Keep the bulbs in a room with a temperature between 45 and 50°F. 
Bulbs can be stored for several weeks at these temperatures. Tempera¬ 
tures above 63°F. should be avoided at all times. 

Planting - Planting can take place any time from mid-September to 
December, depending on the desired date of flowering, and the type of 
storage used. As a general rule, for late flowering, plant late, and for early 
flowering, plant early. Remember the minimum length of the total cold 
treatment should be 13 weeks, 15 weeks is preferred. 

If the bulbs were held at 45-50°F (precooling) prior to planting be sure 
to count this time in the total weeks of cold given. Thus, if bulbs were 
precooled for three weeks they only need 10 weeks more after planting. 

For flowering in late December, the planting must be done in mid- 
September. For February flowering, the bulbs should be planted in mid- 
October and for March and April, in mid-November. 

When planting, the pot should be loosely filled with enough soil so that 
the top of the bulb will be even with the top of the pot. Place three or four 
daffodils in a six-inch pot, more in larger pots. 

Do not press the bulbs into the soil. The soil under the bulbs should be 
loose so that good rooting can take place quickly. When covering bulbs, 
do not fill the entire pot. Fill only to within one fourth inch of the top so the 
plants can be more easily watered. 

Label each pot with the name of the cultivar, date of planting, and date 
to be placed in the house. 

Cold Treatment - After planting, water the pots thoroughly and place 
them in refrigerator at 35-45°F. The medium should be kept moist through 
the rooting and cooling period. After five to six weeks, the roots should 
emerge out of the bottom of the containers. The shoots will subsequently 
emerge from the bulbs. 

Forcing the bulbs - After a minimum of 13 weeks of cold, the first 
bulbs may be place in the house. Longer cold storage will result in taller 
flowers, while storage shorter than 13 weeks will result in smaller plants 
and sometimes aborted flowers. If the first planting was made on October 
1, the first plants may be taken into the house just before Christmas. For a 
continous supply of flowers, bring in a few pots at weekly intervals. 

In the house, place the plants in an area with a temperature of 
approximately 60°F. For best results, place them in direct sunlight. The 
plants will require about 3-4 weeks to flower. Once the flowers begin to 
open, take the plants out of direct sunlight. The flowers will last longer. 
Since the bulb contains most of the plant food it needs, it is not necessary 
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to fertilize. Bulbs which have been forced indoors ar6 usually of little value 
for outdoor plantings. Daffodils, however, can be placed outdoors as soon 
as spring arrives. Many of them will flower in one to two years. 


Daffodil (Narcissus) for Forcing 

January and February 

March and April 

Yellow - Carlton, 

Dutch Master, Explorer, 
February Gold, 

Garden Princess, 

Peeping Tom, 

Tete-a-Tete, 

Unsurpassable, 

Yellow - Dutch Master, 

Explorer, Garden Princess, 
Prizewinner, Unsurpassable 

BicolorBarrett Browning, 
Fortune, Jack Snipe 

Bicolor - Barrett Browning, 

Bridal Crown, Flower 

Record, Fortune, Las Vegas, 
Magnet, Jack Snipe, 

Salome, Jules Verne, 

White - Casata, Mt. Hood, 

Ice Follies 

White - Casata, Mt, Hood, 

Ice Follies 


REFERENCE 

De Hertogh, A. A. 1989. Holland Bulb Forcer's Guide , 4fh ed. 
International Flower Bulb Centre, Hillegom, The Netherlands. 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 



Tulips, daffodils, hyacinths 
and miscellaneous. 

Catalog $ t (refundable) 

MARY MATTISON van SCHAIK 
IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 

P. 0. Box 32 DJ, Cavendish, VT 05142 
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MEET YOUR PRESIDENT 

Kathy Leonardi, Ferndale , California 

I first met Jack Romine in Sacramento, California, at a California 
Garden Club Symposium, where he was the horticultural instructor. The 
subject was daffodils, with emphasis on classification and judging. Much 
impressed with the presentation, I made it a point to thank him; never 
missing an opportunity to promote our favorite flower he gave me, among 
other things, a Grant E. Mitsch catalogue. “Pipit” was the featured cultivar 
on the front cover; you may guess the year. 

A transplanted Midwesterner who has lived in California for forty 
years, he has devoted a lifetime to the field of higher education: a retired 
college English instructor; author of thirteen college English textbooks, a 
formidable contribution to the educational system. 

A World War II veteran, having served in the Navy he still loves the 
ocean, only these days a luxury cruise has more appeal. 

The love of gardening began early in his childhood. The curiosity of a 
five-year-old, seeing a seedling emerge, has turned into a passion which 
led to much research, hybridization, staunch leadership in horticultural 
societies, and a small mail order business, “The Pollen Bank” which 
specializes in colchicine-induced tetraploids and their progeny. 

He is a member of the national daffodil, iris, lily, daylily and rock garden 
societies. Jack is past president of the prestigious California Horticultural 
Society and served six years on the board of directors of the American 
Hemerocallis Society. Many times he has served as president of local iris, 
daffodil and daylily groups. 

The Pacific Region of ADS matured under his leadership as RVP, and 
his organizational skills were well demonstrated as chairman of the 1976 
ADS Convention in San Francisco. 

As a colchiplodist* he converted over 200 daylilies, several true lilies, 
Scilla peruviana, tritonia crocata and other bulbous and cormous 
material, and has developed a seed strain of tetraploid Swiss chard. As a 
hybridizer, Jack concentrates on daylilies, lilies and daffodils. He has 
registered two daffodils: Little Soldier, a yellow bulbocodium, which 
blooms in some seasons and in some places as a miniature, a real charmer; 
and Old Smoothy, a 1 Y-Y. Amidst a busy schedule, he “finds” time to 
devote to reading, hiking and writing murder mysteries! 

Did you know?, have you heard?, what do you think? are likely 
questions posed during a conversation with Jack. He is always interested, 
always seeking input, a quality which will serve him well as ADS president. 
Over the years his home in Walnut Creek, California, has been the scene 
of many bulb auctions, potluck suppers and other gatherings of the 
Northern California Daffodil Society. An atmosphere of friendship and 
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welcome always prevails. 

Just as the turn of a page on the calendar has eased us into a new 
decade, so will the turn of events, ease, or propel us into situations 
requiring prudent decisions. I feel confident that we will grow stronger 
with each of us doing our part to support our new president and the board 
in their endeavor to conduct the business of the ADS. 

Please, welcome Jack Romine, President of ADS. 

* A colchiploidist uses colchine, an alkaloid poison derived from co/chicum, to 
double the genetic structure of plants. A plant successfully treated will be larger 
and heavier, and have an extra crystsalline layer on the surface or the flower, thus 
reflecting more light and giving the illusion of a brighter color. 


BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENTS DESK 

The convention at Callaway Gardens fulfilled all expectations. It would 
be difficult to find a more nearly ideal setting for a flower convention. 
Thousands of blooming azaleas lined the lakesides, paths, and roadways; 
large plantings of bulbs and spring annuals surrounded every building. 
Although local daffodils had bloomed out because of an early season, 
people from other regions brought copious entries of high quality, and I 
have never seen more intense color than in this year’s commercial 
displays. 

Convention chairman Jaydee Ager and her many helpers deserve high 
praise for providing us with the best of Southern hospitality—a top show, 
with educational exhibits, lovely daffodil arrangements, and art works 
featuring daffodils; a full day of interesting seminars; an evening reception 
that included a showing of the work of acclaimed Georgia artist Butler 
Brown; a tour of Callaway Gardens, with generous time allowed to visit 
the Day Butterfly Center and Mr. Cason’s Vegetable Garden (also the site 
of the Hybridizer’s Display Garden). During one luncheon we were 
entertained by a clog dance group from Valdosta, Georgia. The Judges 
Refresher course presented an orientation to the new Handbook for 
judges. At the Hybridizers Breakfast guest speaker Michael Salmon 
answered many questions about species and their possible role in 
breeding new cultivars. 

The Georgia Daffodil Society Boutique was well stocked with 
“daffodillia.” Featured were seriograph notecards by Gene Bauer, of 
California, as well as antique and collectible glassware, silver, and china 
with daffodil motifs selected by Scott Bally, past-president of the 
Washington Daffodil Society. 

Note should be made, too, of the Plantation Auction that concluded 
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the convention, Jaydee arranged for a professional auctioneer to handle 
the proceedings. With his skill and humor he turned the event into a 
novelty and raised much more money for the donated bulbs, quilt, and 
woodcarving than we might otherwise have anticipated. 

If I were asked the purpose of our organization, I would probably say 
that we have joined together to celebrate the beauty of daffodils, to 
acquire and disseminate information about growing them, exhibiting 
them, and landscaping with them. To that end we are incorporated as a 
nonprofit association, and our business is to furnish goods and services to 
our members. The executive officers and directors guide that business 
and keep it functioning smoothly and soundly. In assessing the admini¬ 
stration of outgoing president Kathy Andersen, I would like to call 
attention to three major accomplishments. 

First, we held to planned budgets and met all our obligations in spite of 
continually rising costs. Second, we gradually switched to a fully 
computerized operation in the office of the executive director. This 
happened just in time, too, because we were beginning to ask more of an 
unaided executive director than we could really afford to pay for. Now we 
literally have finger-tip information about our inventories, our member¬ 
ship, our financial accounts, and our areas of greatest and weakest 
performance. Third, we have recently published a wonderful product— 
the long-awaited revision and updating of the Handbook for Growing, 
Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils. 

Although at present we are not in a perilous financial situation, we are 
not really comfortable either. Interest from the life membership fund is far 
from adequate to defray the yearly cost for life members. Printing 
expenses continue to rise, and increased postal charges loom on the 
horizon. One of my goals will be to seek more ways of augmenting our 
income without raising dues or cutting down on services. 

As many of you know, I have strong opinions on most subjects, but as 
your president I assure you my priority will be to implement the will of the 
majority and especially to see that all opinions are given an airing. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to serve you. 

—Jack Romine 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR'S DESK 

As I write this at the beginning of April, my daffodil season is some six 
weeks old, and it had better last another month, or an exhibit planned here 
for late April will be in real trouble! What a strange season it’s been—warm 
when it should be cold, then cold again, then hot...and so it goes. The 
current cold spell has provided marvelous color—deep orange and red 
cups, solid to the base! Would that it were always so! 

We’ve just returned from a wonderful convention in Georgia. Jaydee 
Ager and her committee did a fantastic job. If you missed it, I hope you’ll 
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plan to attend next year in Indianapolis. Conventions are always great fun, 
even for first-timers. Come and get acquainted. 

By the time you read this, you should hopefully have your orders 
placed for bulbs for fall delivery. Stocks of some cultivars are always in 
short supply, so do order early to avoid disappointment. 

A request has been received for a copy of the June 1982 Journal If you 
have one to spare please send it to this office. 


BOOKS AVAILABLE 

We have a very few copies of Narcissus, Chinese New Year Flower: 
Legends & Folklore , by William C. Hu, available for $10.00. Seven legends 
relating to narcissus are told in its 106 pages. The final chapter is on 
cultivation. 

Copies of the RHS Yearbook, Daffodils 1989-90 are now in stock and 
available for $8.00. Along with the annual show reports are articles on 
pests and diseases, John Blanchard's Moroccan Diary, and a review of 
yellow-pink daffodils by Don Barnes. 

Those interested in species daffodils will welcome the publication by 
the Alpine Garden Society of a book titled Narcissus, A guide to Wild 
Daffodils , by John Blanchard. The book is about 176 pages long with 28 
pages of color illustrations. The book includes an extensive list of species 
and synonyms, a description of nearly every species—including measure¬ 
ments, and advice on cultivation of the plants. We have placed a small 
order with the AGS at the pre-publication price of $38, and have a limited 
number of copies still available. Once the initial supply is exhausted, 
additional copies will be $48.00 each. 

All three books are available from the office. 

BEE MABLEY 

Bee Mabley, 3 W-YYO (Fairy Tale * Matapan), bred by Nancy 
Fitzwater of West Virginia and registered in 1973 is a lovely, large, late- 
flowering daffodil. It was named for Mrs. Carlton Mabley, Jr., of 
Huntington, West Virginia, a good friend of Mrs. Fitzwater. 

Mrs. Fitzwater sent me several rounds of the bulb in 1979. In going 
through boxes of ADS “stuff,” I came upon some old correspondence 
which indicated that Mrs. Fitzwater wanted to make Bee Mabley available 
to ADS members, with the funds benefiting ADS. As I now have several 
clumps of it, I can offer a bulb to the first ten people who send a check for 
$20.00 made out to ADS (limit one bulb each please). I can recommend 
the bulb as an excellent cultivar, having used it in a winning Gold Quinn 
collection, a winning Throckmorton collection, and several other blue 
ribbon entries. While this won’t fulfill Mrs. Fifzwater’s desire to have the 
cultivar widely available, at least it’s a small start. Send checks to the 
office, please. 

—Mary Lou Gripshover 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

PROFIT AND <LOSS> - YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31,1989 


INCOME: 

Dues Paid in 1989 ......... $12,392.10 

Interest Received.......... 5,911.58 

Contributions.......... 325.00 

Net Sale of Books, Supplies, etc, - . 

R.H.S. Yearbooks and Checklists.. $ 986.65 

A.H.S. Handbooks. 216.95 

Daffodils to Show and Grow.... 1,909.49 

Handbook for Judges...... 92.50 

Daffodils for Home, Garden and Show ................ 30.44 

The Narcissus. 17.20 

Modern Miniature Daffodils...... 190.95 

A.D.S. Publications......... 274.70 

Journal Binders .. 51.80 

A.D.S. Jewelry .. 207.08 

Data Bank .. (400.76) 

Show Entry Cards . 292.66 

Medals . (84.06) 

Miscellaneous Sales ....... 169.80 3,955.40 

Net Slide Rentals........ 377.18 

Net Registrations........ 87.20 

Judges’ Schools and Refresher Fees, Net..... 178.18 

Advertising in Journal...... 860.88 

1989 Convention Surplus........ 448.97 

Convention Auction and Lottery........ 4,130.00 

Sale of Office Furniture........ 106.40 

TOTAL INCOME. $28,772.89 

EXPENSES: 

Daffodil Journal—Printing and Mailing .... $15,423.63 

Officers... 75.00 

Regional Vice Presidents (newsletters) ........... 1,344.54 

Committees. 1,809.30 

Office Expenses: 

Executive Director and Clerical Salaries .... $6,400.00 

Social Security Tax...... 480.64 

Bond...*..... 100.00 

Postage. 985.20 

Supplies........ 308.33 

Printing. 766.27 

Telephone ......... 104.20 

Computer Lists and Labels..... ....... 50.26 

Bank Charges. 123.35 9,318.25 

Dues—National Council State Garden Clubs..... 15.00 

Miscellaneous (Moving Office from Mississippi to Ohio)... 414.91 

Life Memberships. 3,786.20 

TOTAL EXPENSES ... $32,186.83 

1989 LOSS . (3,413.94) 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC, 

BALANCE SHEET - DECEMBER 31,1989 

ASSETS: 

Cash in The Fifth Third Bank Checking Account.... $ 5,144.87 

Cash in The Fifth Third Bank - Petty Cash Account..,.. 46.08 

CD Central Trust (#1804188) due 6-8-90 • yield 9.3%. ... 12,000.00 

CD Central Trust (#1804226) due 6 22-90 yield 9.0%. .. 33,911.55 

Central Trust CD Accrued interest, due in June.... 2,047.35 

CD Central Trust (#1791627) matures weekly yield 7.3%.. 10,521.54 

CD Cardinal State Bank (#30000495) due 8-2 94 - yield 9.0%... 10,000.00 

Inventory of Publications, etc.: 

RHS Yearbooks'88’89 (42) - old copies (124). $ 509,55 

RHS Checklist (3).41.86 

AHS Handbooks (388). 38.80 

Binders for Journal (65).... 510.25 

Daffodils to Show and Grow (1232). ......... 2,152.30 

Data Bank Printouts (10)..... 110.00 

Data Bank Binders (10)..... 16.80 

Data Bank Padded Envelopes (10).. 9.40 

Show Entry Cards (39,000). 902.90 

Jewelry - Charms (23). Cuff Links (13). Earrings (13), 

Lapel Tacs (13), Pins (26).... 956.58 

Gold and Silver Medals and Dies... 515.30 5,763.74 


Office Furniture & Fixtures...... 2,481,76 

Accounts Receivable Books $34.80, Advertising in Journal $265.00....... 299.80 

TOTAL ASSETS ... $82,216,69 

LIABILITIES: 

Dues Paid in Advance (in whole or in part)... $16,318.45 

Life Memberships..... 27,500.00 

Resource Development Fund: 

Bequests: ....... 

John Larus Memorial.. $10,000.00 

Herbert A. Fischer...... 5,000.00 

Memorials....... 6,356.55 

Convention Surpluses..... 10,595.41 31,951.% 

Computer Fund......... 2,052.74 

Advance Sale of Books - Judges Handbooks $42.00, RHS $16.00, 

Used Book $18.00. 76.00 

Accounts Payable • RHS $214.63 ...,... 214.63 

78,113.78 

Net Worth.... 4.102.91 

TOTAL LIABILITIES . $82,216.69 

JANE A. Moore, Treasurer 
April 18,1990 
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AUDIT STATEMENT 

The above statements and balance sheets for the year 1909 were prepared using the cash receipts and 
disbursement records maintained by the Executive Director, The balances were verfied with the bank 
statements and account statements of the financial institutions indicated, As of January 1 , 1989, all 
records of the Society are in computer. The inventory of publications is shown at cost except that no value 
is included for surplus ADS publications. In addition to the assets shown, the Society has a substantia] 
library of books on daffodil culture, many of which are rare and valuable, and several colored slide 
collections. It also has a number of silver trophies awarded at convention shows. The slides, books and 
trophies were mostly contributed and no value is included. 

Dues received during the current year, covering periods beyond the end of the year, were prorated 
and amounts covering such future periods are shown as a liability as are life memberships. 

Receipts for dues and other income were verified with deposit slips and disbursements were checked 
with suppliers’ invoices and cancelled checks signed by the Executive Secretary and Treasurer where 
required. 

Based on this review, it is my opinion that this report presents an accurate statement of the financial 
condition of the Society and that the records are being maintained in a sound and orderly manner. 

LUCYF. King. Auditor 


CORRECTION TO THE HANDBOOK, 1990 EDITION 

On page 9 strike out “not” in the last line, so that the sentence reads, 
“We feel it is important to maintain Narcissus species in captivity as hedge 
against extinction in the wild and many sources of these species do use 
propagated stocks.” 

—Naomi Liggett, Chairman 


AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 1990-1991 

President: J.S. Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd., Walnut Creek, CA 94596, (415) 
939-7744 

First Vice President: Richard T. Ezell, 94 Willowbrook Drive, Chambersburg, PA 
17201, (717) 264-2269 

Second Vice President: Ms. Marilynn Howe, 11831 Juniette, Culver City, CA 
90230, (213) 827-3229 

Secretary: Mrs. Jaydee Ager, 344 Bear Branch Road, Kathleen, GA 31047, (912) 
987-9282 

Treasurer: Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr,, 3750 Kercoughton #6, Hampton, VA 23669, 
(804) 722-1829 

Past President: Mrs. Marvin Andersen, 7 Perth Dr,, Wilmington, DE 19803, (302) 
478-3115 

REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 

New England: Mrs. William Barker, Lake Road, Dublin, NH 03444, home (603) 
563-8631, office (603) 827-3402 

Northeast: Mrs. John F. Gehret, 3 Granite Rd., Wilmington, DE 19803, (302) 
654-1305 

Middle Atlantic: Miss Delia Bankhead, 489 Arnon Meadow Rd,, Great Falls, VA 
22066, (703) 759-2133 

Southeast: Dr. Elise Cheesborough, 109 Carolina Forest, Chapel Hill, NC 27514, 
(919) 929-6982 

Midwest: Mrs. William J. Newilll, 10245 Virginia Lee Dr., Dayton, OH 45459, (513) 
885-2971 
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Southern: Mrs. Glenda Ross-Smith, 41104 Maloney St, Knoxville, TN 37920, 
(615) 579-0793 

Central: Ms. Jane Meyer, 3403 Brookmeade Dr., Rolling Meadows, IL 60008, (312} 
255-4425 

Southeast: Mrs. Thomas E. Bentley, P.O. Box 847, Hughes, AR 72348, (501) 
339-2809 

Pacific: Robert Jarrell, 162 Crest View Dr., Orinda, CA 94563, (415) 254-2946 

DIRECTORS AT LARGE 

1991: Mrs. Goethe Link, Box 84, Brooklyn, IN 46111, (317) 831-3283 
1991: Mrs. Walter Thompson, 2907 Southwood Rd., Birmingham, AL35223, (205) 
871-0154 

1992: Mrs. R. H. Reade, Broughshane, Ballymena, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland 
1992: Mr. William G. Pannill, P.O. Box 5151, Martinsville, VA 24112, (703) 
638-8841 

1993: William Roese, 903 Amberly PL, Santa Maria, CA 93454, (805) 937-4419 
1993: William Ticknor, Route 1, Box 152, Tyner, NC 27980, (919) 221-8388 

REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


New England Region 

1991: Mrs. John Haskell, 5 Canoe Trail, Darien, CT 06820, (203) 655-2683 
1992: Mrs. George S. Mott, III, 38 Perkins Rd., Greenwich, CT 06830, (203) 
661-6142 

1993: Mrs. Richard Turner, Route 1, Box 241, West Kingston, RI 02892, (401) 
783-6934 

Northeast Region 

1991: Mrs. William Craig, R.R. 1, Box394, Shippensburg, PA 17257, (717) 532-8043 
1992: Mrs. Richard Ellwood, 12 Auldwood La., Rumson, NJ 07760, (201) 842-7945 
1993: Mrs. William Mackinney, 535 Woodhaven Rd., West Chester, PA 19382, 
(215)399-1211 
Middle Atlantic Region 

1991: Mrs. Joel Crenshaw, 1047 Walker Mil! Rd., Great Falls, VA 22066, (703) 
759-5450 

1992; Mrs. W. H. Bradford, 302 Suwannee PI., Lexington, MD 20653, (301) 
863-7720 

1993: Mrs. Harris George, 614 W. Timonium Rd., Timonium, MD 21093, (301) 

252- 6853 

Southeast Region 

1991: Mrs. Judy Dunn, 1847 Young Rd, Lithonia, GA 30058, (404) 981-0439 
1992: Mrs. V. Jack Yarbrough, 3700Thaxton Rd. S. W, Atlanta, G A 30331, (404) 
344-0315 

1993: Mrs. Herman Madsen, 99 Sourwood Ridge, Black Mountain, NC 28711 
Midwest Region 

1991: Douglas R. Clarke, 13905 Allisonville Rd, Noblesville, IN 46060, (317) 
773-3252 

1992: Mrs. Robert H. Brunner, 610 College La, Indianapolis, IN 46240, (317) 

253- 0925 

1993: Mrs. David Gill, 2454 Lane Ave, Columbus, OH 43221, (614) 488-8592 
Southern Region 

1991: Mrs. D. Q. Rankin, Rt. 5, Box 65, West Monroe, LA 71291, (318) 396-8259 
1992: Miss Elizabeth Ann Bicknell, 1043 East Cooper Dr, Lexington, KY 40502, 
(502) 266-6853 

1993: Richard Frank, Jr, 1018 Stonewall Drive, Nashville, TN 37220, (615) 383-7058 
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Central Region 

1991: Mrs. Harry Mercer, 2019 Clinton St., Rockford, IL 61103, (815) 963-4493 
1992: Ms. Carol Sisson Regehr, Physics Dept., KSU, Cardwell Hall, Manhattan, 
KS 66506, (515) 288-1470 

1993: Ms. Joan Cooper, 212 W. County Road C., St. Paul, MN 55113 
Southwest Region 

1991: Mrs. C. R, Bivin, Rt. 1, Box 298, Overton, TX 75684, (214) 895-4681 
1992: Barry Nichols, 102 S. Riddle, Mt. Pleasant, TX 75455, (214) 572-0624 
1993: Mrs. Gerald Horton, 54 Carriage Court, Conway, AR 72032, (501) 329-6262 
Pacific Region 

1991: Ms. Janice E. Moyers, 102 Picnic Ave., San Ragael, CA 94901, (415) 453-5261 
1992: Mrs. Frank Driver, 1105 S.E. Christensen Rd., Corbett, OR 97019, (503) 
695-5190 

1993: Eugene Cameron, 410 S. Paseo Estrella, Anaheim Hills, CA 92807 

ADS COMMITTEES 

Awards: Robert Spotts, 409 Hazelnut Dr., Oakley, CA 94561, (415) 625-5526 
Data Bank: Dr. Tom D. Throckmorton, 1200 Pleasant St., Des Moines, IA 50308, 
(515) 288-2441 

Editor of Journal: Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr., 1018 Stonewall Dr., Nashville, TN 
37220, (615) 383-7058 

Finance: Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr., 3750 Kecoughton Road, #6, Hampton, VA 23669, 
(804) 722-1829 

Judges and Schools: Mrs. James Liggett, 4126 Winfield Rd., Columbus, OH 
43220, (614) 451-4747 

Membership: Mrs. William Pardue, 2591 Henthorne Rd., Columbus, OH, 43221, 
(614) 486-2775 

Miniatures and Intermediates: Mrs. James R. Wilson, Jr., 571 Woodmont Ave., 
Berkeley, CA 94708, (415) 524-5713 

Slide Porgrams: Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Dr., Columbus, OH 43221, 
(614) 457-4526 

Registration and Classification: Mrs. Kenneth B. Andersen, 4810 Palm Dr., 
LaCanada, CA 91001, (818) 790-2109 

Research, Health and Culture: Julius Wadekamper, Rt. 5, 15974 Canby Ave., 
Faribault, MN 55021, (507) 334 2807 

Round Robins: Mrs. Johannes R. Krahmer, 2201 Kentmere Pkwy., Wilmington, 
DE 19806, (302) 652-8360 

Scientific and Education Trust Fund: Julius Wadekamper, Rt. 5, 15974 Canby 
Ave., Faribault, MN 55021, (507) 334-2807 
Show Reporter: Mrs. Herman McKenzie, 249 Engleside Dr., Madison, MS 39001, 
(601) 856-5462 

Test Gardens and Wister Award: Mrs. Nancy Witlock, Route 2, Box 239, Berlin, 
MD 21811, home (301) 641-3019, office (301) 289-3202 

ADS HOC COMMITTEES 

Bylaws: Mrs. David Gill, 2454 Lane Ave., Columbus, OH 43221, (614) 488-8592 
Convention Handbook: Mrs. Jaydee Ager, "Daffodil Lane,”344 Bear Branch Rd., 
Kathleen, GA 31047, (912) 987-9282 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

J. S. Romine, Richard T. Ezell, Ms. Marilynn Howe, Mrs. Jaydee Ager, Mrs. P.R. 
Moore, Jr., Mrs. Marvin Andersen, Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr. 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Robert Cartwright (Chairman), Tennessee; Mrs. James Kerr, Texas; Mrs. 
John Bozievich, Maryland; Mrs. Bassett S. Winmill, New Jersey; Mrs. William 
Ticknor, North Carolina 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Mary Lou Gripshover, 1686 Grey Fox Trails, Milford, OH 45150, (513) 248-9137 

COMING EVENTS 

April 18-20, 1991 ADS Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana 

April 23-25, 1992 ADS Convention, Columbus, Ohio 

Spring 1994 ADS Convention, Portland, Oregon 


HERE AND THERE | 

Something which seems to have gone unreported in these pages is the 
fact that the Peter Barr Trophy was awarded to Barbara Abel Smith in 
1989 for her work with daffodils. Mrs. Abel Smith is well-known to regular 
convention attendees, and her April Love and Park Springs grace many of 
our gardens. Congratulations! 

The 1990 Australian Daffodil Championships will be hosted by the 
Kyneton Horticultural Society in Victoria on September 8-9. Anyone 
interested in attending can contact Fred Silcock, Salisbury Road, Mt. 
Macedon, Victoria 3441, Australia. 

Word has reached us that Lindsay Dettman, of Diamond Creek, 
Australia, has died. Mr. Dettman was the operator of Ellimatta Daffodils, 
and was a speaker at the Columbus convention in 1978. As a raiser of 
daffodils, he frequently named them for friends, and such daffodils as 
Laura, Bonnie Marie, Sally Ann, Cecile Spitz, and Betty Beery attest to his 
American connection. 

We have also had word that Mrs. Mel Williams (Ruby) has died. Mrs. 
Williams was particularly interested in early flowering daffodils, as well as 
horticulture in general, and was a former member of one of the Round 
Robins. 

ADS also lost in November, life member, Mrs. Francis Field (Eleanor) 
of Asheville, North Carolina. 

To the family and friends of these special people we extend our 
sympathy. 

Over the telephone came word that Brian Duncan won the Engleheart 
Award and Best in Show. Cheers! 
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SPECIAL OFFER! 


ONE TIME ONLY! 


One complete set of American Daffodil Society publications is 
now available. 

This set includes 37 issues of the Da//odi/Bu//etin( 1/55-5/64); 
103 issues of the Daffodil Journal (9/64 - 3/90); the 1955 
Washington Daffodil Society Yearbook which was distributed 
to ADS members; ADS Yearbooks for 1956, 1957-8, 1959, 
1960,1961,1962, 1963, and 1964; four editions of Da//odils to 
Show and Grow; three editions of the Handbook for Growing, 
Exhibiting and Judging Daffodils; and the ADS reprint of Peter 
Barr’s Ye Narcissus or Daffodil Flowre, and hys Roots. 

This complete set of publications can be purchased for 
$750.00. Contact the Executive Director. 
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GOING AGAINST NATURE'S WAY 

OR 

MORE HELP WITH A $50 BULB 

MEG Yerger, Princess Anne, Maryland 

Nature has developed a tried and true way of planting daffodil seeds. 
They are held in a fully developed ovary between the stem and bloom of a 
daffodil until it ripens and the seeds fall to the ground. There they lie until 
germation occurs and starts a new flower. That is Nature’s Way. Until 
1988 I always planted when pods became ripe. In that year the drought 
was so dreadful, the heat so unbearable, the ground so hard that planting 
was postponed until fall. Seeds were sorted into small envelopes marked 
with an assigned seedling number and kept safe in a desk until the rains 
should come. 

It finally rained in September. Thirty-eight crosses of poeticus daffodils 
were put into thirty-eight five-inch square plastic pots. First some topsoil 
and a sprinkle of super phosphate were put in the bottom then more 
topsoil, potting soil, fine charcoal, and vermiculite on top of that. Water 
from the hose wet down this mixture to allow for settling. Then another 
ram was awaited after which the envelopes of seeds were shaken out from 
their envelopes, acting almost alive with eagerness to get into the dirt. 
More potting soil was poured overall to await spring. It was about time to 
say, “Ah—a job well done!” But no—not yet! Just then a squirrel hurried 
past with something in his mouth that he tried to bury until he noticed me. 
Then he tried several other places for his mouthful, glanced at me each 
time, then finally ran out of sight. My husband had told me that as he 
practices golf in the yard he sees squirrels with something in the mouth 
which they seem to exchange for some bulb-like thing already in the 
ground. I believe this to be true because year after year cultivars bloom in 
places they were never planted by me. In spring 1988, for example, it was 
mostly Daphne, which I never knowingly put anywhere except in the white 
section of the garden, that appeared out of place. They had to be retrieved 
and returned to their own proper place. Each year when blooms appear in 
wrong locations they have to be dug and set back with their friends. 

The ruse I take now to thwart these mis-plantings is good old chicken- 
wire. Sections of chicken wire were stored in the shed so I brought out a 
long strip to lay over the poeticus bed just planted. A few bricks 
strategically placed can hold it in position. An extra bonus in using this is 
that it also discourages cats from using my friable earth! 

All this completed I went to read my mail and lo—there was the 
September Journal with all the tips on what to do with a $50.00 bulb. 
Obviously the members Mackinney, Romine, Snazelle, and Wadekamper 
have no problems with the nut-bulb exchange so the chicken wire bit may 
be of no interest to them but it might well be added to their preparations 
for care of a $50.00 bulb. 
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HAWERA IN RETROSPECT 

Jane Birchfield, Abingfon, Virginia 

Recently, when I saw incorrect parentage attributed to Hawera in a 
dealer’s list, I was reminded of how much mystery and conjecture had 
been associated with this enduring, endearing little daffodil since it was 
awarded an A.M. by the RHS in 1938. 

It was not the first recorded miniature triandrus hybrid with reverse 
coloring. That honor goes to Little Queen raised by F. Herbert Chapman, 
from a cross made in 1908, which he listed as Calathinus * Minimum. 

As he described Little Queen “it charmed me immensely when it first 
came into flower as, besides being a sweet little thing in itself, it offered the 
remarkable and unusual contrast of a pure white cup and a primrose 
yellow perianth; the only other daffodil I know in which this contrast is 
exemplified being N. triandrus pulchellus 

Apparently Little Queen was not long-lived since I can find no 
information concerning it, after Chapman wrote about it in 1912. (Another 
of his miniature seedlings, dating from about the same time was 
Minicycla—a pretty little thing but it, too, alas seems to have been lost to 
cultivation.) 

On the other hand, Hawera has never looked back since it received an 
A.M. in 1938, for it continues to remain high on the list of desirable 
miniature daffodils for garden use, indoor decoration, exhibition, and 
culture under glass. Further it is readily available and may be truly 
classified as a low-cost, high-performance miniature. 

For a long time the mystery surrounding it was related to its parentage. 
It was the contention of some writers that one parent was N. triandrus 
pulchellus , a speculation with which Alec Gray did not agree. In 1938 he 
wrote: 

Another very charming flower, not at present to be found in 
any bulb catalogues, is the N. triandrus and N. jonquilla cross 
shown at the R.H.S. Hall this year and awarded A.M. under 
name Hawera. It was raised in N. Zealand by Mr. W. M. 
Thomson and sent by him to Wisley. 

Then Gray continues, after suggesting that one parent was probably N. t. 
concolor: 

this remarkable colouring gives a kind of firelight effect to the 
flowers which is most attractive; add to this the facts that the 
flowers of this hybrid have a very sweet Jonquil-like perfume, it 
is hardy, and a good doer, and we have an entirely desirable 
plant which deserves to be widely known. 

His notes on Hawera conclude with the comment that N. triandrus 
pulchellus is mentioned by some authors as sometimes setting seed, but 
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that Hawera seemed quite sterile. 

From the time I first grew Hawera (in the mid-forties) I was struck by 
the fact that it was so healthy and hardy; and that it seemed to go on 
increasing, year after year, holding its own in shows and for garden use, 
when similar types of miniature hybrids were, in many cases, here today 
and gone tomorrow. As time went on 1 became increasingly curious about 
what the parentage was. 

For some time I thought it very possibly had resulted from a cross 
between N. t. pulchellus and N . jonquilla as some writers had suggested. 
My reason for thinking this was that Dr. William Malcolm Thomson (he 
was a medical doctor) was attempting to make crosses, using as many of 
the small species and forms as he could secure, at about the same time 
that Sir Algernon Thomas was known to have a “wonderful colony of N. 
triandrus pulchellus ’ growing in his garden at Auckland. And, although 
Hawera (the home of Dr. Thomson in South Island) was some distance 
from Mount Eden, in Auckland, the garden and daffodils of Sir Algernon 
were famous throughout the Dominion and, in fact, most of the daffodil 
world. 

It just seemed logical to me to think that if Dr. Thomson was tracking 
down all of the miniature species and forms possible, it was not too 
improbable to think he may have gotten bulbs of N. triandrus pulchellus 
from Mount Eden. As to when the cross was made, l thought it had to be at 
least a few years prior to when it received the A.M. in 1938—for by that 
time it was said to be growing in quantity and flourishing not only at Wisely 
but also in the Bowles garden at Waltham Cross. 

It was put up for consideration by the Director of the gardens at Wisley 
as “a variety for the alpine-house” and the vote was unanimous to award it 
the Award of Merit. 

Unsolved mysteries fascinate me, but I find it even more fun to solve 
them. So, I was delighted to finally, at long last, settle some of the 
questions concerning Hawera—straight from the horse’s mouth so to 
speak. 

In a article in the Journal of the Royal New Zealand Institute of 
Horticulture (January 1942) Dr. Thomson wrote about his hybridizing 
attempts, using pollen of N. triandrus albus on flowers of N. jonquilla. 
There were seventy seedlings and of those, only one, showed any 
evidence of being a true cross between the species. This was the one that 
later was named Hawera. 

As he wrote, “I liked it so much that I tried many times, over a longish 
period of years to reproduce it; grew jonquils in pots and emasculated all 
the flowers; capsules formed and sometimes ovules would swell up, but 
the capsules withered and the ovules became ghosts; a black coat would 
form but then shrivelled, never a fat shiny seed.” 

Meanwhile he sent bulbs of the one successful cross to Wisley for trial 
in 1929. First he was notified that the Daffodil Committee of the RHS had 
seen it and considered it was equivalent to N. triandrus pu/che//us. Then, 
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in 1938 it was considered to be different from the species and it was given 
the name Hawera (for its birthplace) and awarded the A.M. The rest is 
history. 

As it happened Dr. Thomson never saw a bloom of N.t, pulchellus. He 
tried to import this species but what he received took years to flower and 
then proved to be a small-flowered from of N. bulbocodium. 

Until his death in 1942 he continued to make crosses he hoped would 
duplicate his initial success but nothing comparable resulted and he 
wasn’t even sure of the parentage of many of the crosses he tried. But in 
this case, one was enough to enshrine him in a Daffodil Hall of Fame if we 
had one! 

As of now it has been more than sixty years since the cross was made 
that resulted in Hawera—surely by now it has more than proved its worth 
from every standpoint. While the award would be late in coming, I, for one, 
think it is high time that this wonderful little daffodil should receive a First 
Class Certificate. Can anyone think of another daffodil more deserving? 


W i/Zitirn £/R,. 


GROWER OF NARCISSUS TAZETTAS 

Offering Double Chinese Sacred Lily (Double Roman), Early Pearl, Erlicheer, 
Golden Dawn, Grand Monarque, Grand Prlmo, Polly's Pearl, White Pearl, 
Soleil d'Or, Avalanche, Australian Paper White. 

$ 12 per dozen. Payment with order. 

Individual bulbs of rarer sorts available upon request. 

GARZAS ROAD, CARMEL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 93924 


SOME RECENT COLLECTIONS FROM THE WILD 

JAMES Wells, Red Bank, New Jersey 

My title is somewhat misleading, for you might suppose that I have 
been responsible for new collections. How I wish that this were so. But 
even better than my untutored wanderings, were they possible, have been 
the organized and knowledgeable excursions made by three people to 
whom I am deeply indebted for sharing their bulbs with me. They are 
Michael Salmon, John Blanchard, and Henning Christiansen. 

Since l began to collect and grow species and miniatures, the 
buibocodium group has been of special interest, mainly because they are 
generally overlooked and forgotten. They are of little value for showing, 
for, in the main, they are long past when the spring shows begin. However, 
I like them all, and as a result enjoy a fine and varied display in my 
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greenhouse from early October through to the following March. 

MS 424 is a new collection of iV. bu/bocodium cantabricus from 
Michael Salmon. This is a fine bulb, vigorous with scapes from six to eight 
inches tall surmounted by large, wide spread flow r ers of a startling white. 
The corona, while being typical bulbocodium, is wide spread and not too 
deep, so that the flowers when fully open look rather like a group of white 
full moons. This is one of the later forms of cantabricus to flower, coming 
into bloom indoors in a pan in mid-February when most of the white 
flowering bulbs in this group are long gone. 1 like it for its crisp clean color, 
its well formed wide open flower, and its lime of flowering which materially 
lengthens the cantabricus season. 

BL 8614 is another form of N. b. cantabricus collected by John 
Blanchard. It flowers at the same time as MS 424 but the scape is distinctly 
shorter—not more than three inches and the flowers are smaller in 
proportion. Also the flowers are quite unique in that the edge of the 
corona is deeply notched to a degree that one might almost call it tattered. 
The edges are so deeply notched that the effect is quite astonishing. This 
crisp clean white flower is a real natural miniature, a true alpine in fact, and 
I enjoy its sturdy yet diminutive form. 

HC 6202, still in the bulbocodium group is a collection by Henning 
Christiansen from the Spanish hills. It is a very good from of N. b. 
conspicuus, and as such you may wonder why I have mentioned it. It is the 
same as the later ones, but starts the flowering season off in mid-January 
some three to four weeks before the standard forms. This, I suggest, is a 
worth while trait, 

BL 8615, a Blanchard collection, comes into bloom in mid-February. 
This is a stronger form of N. hedraeanthus which grows more strongly 
and with slightly larger flowers than the normal form. 1 have only one bulb, 



SF 72 N. kesticus 
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but it is doing well. The standard N. hedraeanthus is long since over at that 
time. 

MS 451, this is a curious bulb from Michael Salmon which appears to be 
a natural hybrid between N. b. obesus and N. b. conspicuus, with a dash of 
N. pseudonarcissus in there somewhere. The scape is similar to N. b. 
conspicuus, six to seven inches tall, and sturdy. The bright yellow flower 
opens in much the same way as N. b. conspicuus , yet the corona, while 
being expanded, is also rather long, certainly longer than other forms of 
conspicuus. Rather late in blooming, it buds in February, coming into full 
bloom early in March. It is good bulb, growing strongly, and the flower is 
an interesting variation on the standard type. 

SF 72 is recorded as N. kesticus collected by Salmon, but he later 
informed me that this may not be true. 1 hope he is right, for this is of little 
value so far. More recent collections of this species have been made, so I 
doubt that this is the correct bulb. 

Of the N. /ricincirus only one bulb of note has come my way. It is a new 
collection of N. triandrus ssp. pallidulus var. auranfiacus received from 
John Blanchard under the number SB 202.1 now have three collections of 
this bulb, and of them all, I like this one the best. The form and texture of 
the flower is smooth, the small cup is also smooth and without serration, 
while the petals, small but flat and well formed, are strongly reflexed. As 
with all these bulbs the color is a deep golden yellow, mostly one flower per 
scape with an occasional two. This seems to me to be by far the best of this 
group, and it is the one that I am using for some hybridizing. 

Three or four N. triandrus bulbs with natural trusses of five or six 
flowers have been selected from collected material purchased in bulk. 
Grown individually these bulbs do not multiply by division, but they are 
being “selfed” each year, and from the seedlings we may hope to produce 
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a strain which will have this multiple flower form. 

The two bulbs which I received from Frank Waley some years ago of 
JV. triandrus ssp. capax died, but not before they had flowered and selfed 
to produce a good pod of seed. Sown three years ago, the pan showed 
some buds in February 1990. If these prove to be worthy, then again they 
will be selfed and thus l hope to maintain a steady supply of capax 
seedlings, for 1 can see no other way of maintaining this most excellent 
bulb. 

Three new bulbs of N. pseudonarcissus have come to hand recently. 
The first is N. eugeniae. Those of you who heard John Blanchard speak at 
the Columbus meeting may remember that he showed a slide of this 
growing in the wild. This is a strange bulb. The foliage is typically 
pseudonarcissus, but short, quite broad, and rather stubby. A flower bud 
emerges from the center of the tuft of leaves and a quite large yellow 
trumpet-style flower opens when the scape is hardly three inches tall. The 
flower itself is quite large, yet it sits low on the very short stem. At this 
stage it looks rather grotesque but the scape slowly elongates reaching 
about six inches at the end of a week, at which time the flower appears 
more in proportion. This bulb may have a value as a potential parent. 

Two other bulbs which came from Michael Salmon, are stated to be 
new collections close to N. asruriensis. These were named N. jacetanus 
and N. jacetanus var. uasconicus. The foliage on these is more broad and 
somewhat taller, thus being closer to N. nanus than N. asturiensis. 

The flowers are somewhat larger and are produced on stiff short stems 
of about four inches. The general effect is a more sturdy form of the 
original species N. jacetanus var. uasconicus. It is supposed to have the 
corona restricted towards the end, thus producing a corona with a vase 
shape. The bulb that has flowered does show this tendency but the effect 
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is not marked, and unless it becomes more pronounced as the bulbs settle 
down, it is hardly worth the separation. However, the form of both bulbs is 
good, the color a clear bright yellow, and they may well prove to be of 
value for breeding. 

In the jonquilla section one or two excellent bulbs have been received. 
One that I like very well is N. jonquilla var. cordubensis. This came from 
Michael Salmon as a new collection and flowered well on nine to twelve 
inch scapes in the greenhouse. The flowers are at first sight typical jonquil, 
but the petals are separated around the corona so that when viewed 
head-on the flower looks like a small windmill. I planted it outside and it 
grew very well indeed on much shorter scapes—six to seven inches—at 
most. This is a good bulb which I think will eventually find its place in the 
garden as an intermediate. 

MS 429 is a new—and much better—collection of N. jonquilla ssp. 
cuatrecasasii , for it grows and flowers well, and seemingly has none of the 
cultural problems which surround the original form. Doing well in pans, if 
comes into bloom early in March. It should be used to repeat some of the 
crosses which are on record with the original form, for I am certain that the 
resultant seedlings will be much better. 

BL 9609 is a new collection of N. gaditanus made by John Blanchard, 
but seemingly without some of the drawbacks of the form now generally 
being grown. Still diminutive and with extremely fine postrate foliage, this 
bulb flowers with greater regularity. I have had a flower or two on this pan 
for the past three years, and while one cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination call it a blaze of color, yet as a bulb to use in hybridizing, its 
regular flowering has a real value. Many of the bulbs now being grown 
under number as hybrids with the original N. gaditanus do not do very 
well, seemingly having inherited most of the bad habits of gaditanus, 
without any compensating virtues. Yet I have a group of seedlings in full 
bloom in mid February which are a cross made some five years ago 
between N. gaditanus and N. triandrus ssp. pallidulus which seem to me 
to be excellent, so much so that I intend to register the best one—when I 
have decided which division it is—as Bow Bells. With one successful 
cross, I shall pursue the value of this new collection on other bulbs. 

We come finally to a bulb which I think is an excellent, even exciting, 
aquisition. This is MS 511 from Michael Salmon, a most excellent form of 
N. jonquilla ssp. requienii. 

In height and habit of growth it is similar to the standard form but the 
individual flowers are distinctly larger. Each measures 30mm across, while 
the corona is 15mm wide and 8mm high, all measurements distinctly more 
than usual for this species. However the flower does at first seem rather 
lacking in smoothness because the petals are twisted, the sides of the 
corona ridged and the edge somewhat fluted As a result, I can imagine 
that this will not be a popular show flower, yet I feel that well grown in the 
miniature border it may well be quite outstanding. 
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DAFFODIL PRIMER 
DAFFODILS IN SUMMER 

HELEN K. Link, Brooklyn, Indiana 

When the last daffodil bloom has faded it is time to decide how to treat 
those bulbs which produced beautiful spring blooms. We will strive to 
treat them so that we will have excellent bloom in years to come. 

First, go through your plantings looking for and marking those which 
are crowded and need to be dug and divided. Not all cultivars multiply at 
the same rate. Some may need to be divided in two or three years and 
others may not need division for four or more years. It all depends on the 
cultivar. 

Secondly, observe the health of the foliage; if it is sparse and has 
matured too quickly the bulb may need to be dug to see whether it is 
healthy. Observe all foliage for virus infection. Many times virus does not 
show up on the foliage until warm weather arrives. When virus is detected, 
remove the infected bulbs and destroy; there is no treatment. 

Never remove foliage from the bulbs until it has become yellow. The 
bloom is manufactured within the center of the bulb for the year following; 
therefore, all the foliage is needed for proper photosynthesis. 

Thirdly, it is well to dig bulbs as soon as the foliage is yellow. If allowed 
to dry out completely, it may be difficult to find all the bulbs and some may 
be left in the ground where they are not wanted or worse, some may be 
sliced in half with your shovel. Be careful not to damage the bulbs in 
digging. Cuts and bruises may cause rot to develop. Clean the bulbs and 
dip in a Benlate solution (2 tablespoons of Benlate to a gallon of warm 
water, 80 to 85 degrees F for 15 to 30 minutes). This is a good preventative 
for basal rot. If any rot is found, the area may be excised into good tissue 
and dipped with the other bulbs. Beginning basal rot usually appears as a 
purplish color to the tissue around the basal plate. If fresh roots surround 
the basal plate do not remove them; let them dry off naturally. Open cuts 
make for easy entrance of basal rot. 

When dug, cleaned, and dipped, the bulbs are ready for storage. Be 
sure to place them in a well ventilated, cool place. A damp basement with 
no ventilation is conducive to basal rot. Try to find an airy, cool spot. An 
electric fan will help dry the bulbs quickly. 

Another daffodil season will soon be approaching so summer is the 
time to study the catalogues and place your orders as early as possible so 
that you get the cultivars you have on your want list. Planting time is not 
far away. Enjoy the summer dreaming of the new cultivars you are planting 
for next spring. 
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MOTHER NATURE'S TWIN SCALING 


or 

EVERY CLOUD HAS A SILVER LINING 


Mary Lou Gripshover, Milford , Ohio 


Sometimes, if you look for something good in a bad situation, you 
might be surprised and find it. Not always, but sometimes. Last spring I 
was troubled by quite a few daffodil flies buzzing around my pots of 
daffodils, and try as I might, I couldn’t stomp on all of them! The neighbors 
on their balconies must have been amused to watch me stalking some 
unknown critter and stomping whatever it was to smithereens! I didn’t get 
them all, so I knew I would have to carefully examine my bulbs at planting 
time. 

If came as no surprise, then, to discover fly larvae in several bulbs. The 
larvae were dispatched to larvae heaven and the bulbs either cleaned up 
or discarded, depending on scarcity, price, etc. 

But the silver lining came in a seedling bulblet from Rainbow * 
friandrus olbus. (You can see in the photo that the larva entered from the 
side and not the basal plate.) The bulblet itself was soft and worthless, yet 
at its base you can clearly see four tiny new bulblets. As this cross will 
surely bring me fame and fortune, I have planted the bulb as pictured and 
await its first bloom in another five years. I just hope I’ve killed all the 
larvae! 
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JAN deGRAAFF 

1903-1989 

World-renowned horticulturist, daffodil grower, and lily 
hybridizer Jan deGraaff died in August, 1989, at his home in 
New York City at the age of 86. 

Born in Holland, Mr. deGraaff came to Oregon in 1928 to 
take over the family business, which he operated as Oregon 
Bulb Farms. 

He began hybridizing daffodils, expanding the number of 
varieties to coax his customers away from King Alfred, which 
deGraaff considered “too common.” After World War II, when 
the bulb embargo was lifted, he began working with lilies, 
where his efforts led to the introduction of the Bellingham and 
Asiatic hybrids. 

In the early years of the ADS, Mr. deGraaff was a frequent 
contributor to the Yearbooks, and Chairman of the 
Commercial Committee. 

Our sympathies to his family. 

k___/ 


THE ADS ESTABLISHES A 
RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL TRUST FUND 

Julius Wadekamper, Faribault, Minnesota 

The annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Daffodil 
Society at Callaway Gardens in Pine Mountain, Georgia, on March 31, 
1990, was significant for several developments. Among them was the 
establishment of the Research and Educational Trust Fund. 

The basic idea of this fund is to set up a vehicle for the investment of 
monies, only the interest of which will be used for significant research or 
educational purposes. The fund will guarantee basic capitol that will 
generate interest for the given purposes thereby eliminating the necessity 
of using general revenue funds from the annual budget for research or 
education. 

The move is significant because it may encourage contributions when 
donors know that their money will be invested so that only the interest will 
be used for very significant work in daffodils. Some people are hesitant to 
make donations to the general operating expenditures, money which is 
given today and gone tomorrow. Many people feel that membership and 
certain fund raising activities should sustain the general operations of the 
society, but this makes no allowance for special situations which would be 
a benefit to all of us. 

The rules of the Trust Fund are set up in such a manner that the 
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principal office of the trust is located at the office of the Executive 
Secretary. Further, the treasurer of the ADS is also the treasurer of the 
Trust Fund. The Trust Fund thereby operates under the ADS for tax 
purposes as well as investment purposes. 

The rules of the T rust Fund establish a Board of Trustees consisting of 
not less than five nor more than ten members who are appointed by the 
ADS president in consultation with the Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
and approved by the ADS Board of Directors. These members serve for 
two years and are eligible for reappointment. 

The Chairman of the Board of Trustees is appointed by the ADS 
President with the approval of the Board of Directors. The chairman 
presides at all meetings of the Board of Trustees. 

The Trustees meet annually at a date and place designated by the 
chairman and upon written notice of the secretary of the Board given at 
least one month in advance of the meeting. 

This will be a great step forward in establishing a more permanent 
foundation for our society. 
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THE DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

was established in Britain in 1898 to cater lor 
the needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now 
has members in all the countries where 
daffodils are grown seriously. 

The Society issues two publications each 
year to all members and welcomes 
contributions from all growers on Ihe 
complete range ol topics. 

Minimum membership subsription is £3.00 
per annum; overseas members £8.00 for three 
years (optional); payment by STERLING 
International Money Order please to: 

Hon. Don Barnes, Secretary, 32 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield, S7 INZ t England 
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OF DAFFODILS AND . .. 

Persephone 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT ABOUT FEEDING DAFFODILS. Junk 
food, i.e. commercial fertilizers, may be alright as a diet for annual flowers, 
bedding plants, or single-season vegetables—but I assume that no one is 
growing daffodils as an annual crop, intentionally! 

So-o-o it pays to take the time and trouble to track down good mineral 
sources of the three main elements and trace elements and mix them with 
your soil in such a way that they are available when the plant needs them, 

N—for nitrogen produces good leaf growth, lengthens period of 
growth, and increases seed set. At the beginning of the growing season 
your daffodils will utilize nitrogen if it is available and most likely it is 
present in good soil. Too, it is most easily corrected if insufficient. But to 
be on the safe side, when preparing a new bed, or mixing soil for adding to 
areas in borders or naturalized plantings, it is a good idea to add two 
pounds of alfalfa meal per 100 square feet of soil. This way you’ll be sure 
you have enough but not excess nitrogen, which results in soft, elongated, 
weak stems, poor foliage and flower color, and poor resistance to disease 
and insect damage. (Note: if foliage color indicates a need for N—give 
plantings a light sprinkle of blood meal or dried blood as a side dressing.) 

P—for phosphorus must be incorporated in soil being prepared. It 
does not travel about in the soil and cannot be used effectively as a side 
dressing. It is essential for a strong root system and good growth. It affects 
the color and substance of flowers, has a direct relation to seed 
production (insufficient phosphorus causes sterile seed) and provides 
resistance to insect damage and disease. I find the best source for P is rock 
phosphate, mixed in the soil at the rate of 1 pound per 100 square feet of 
ground. If plants require a more alkaline soil (and some daffodil species 
and their hybrids do) I substitute lonfosco soft phosphate plus a bit of 
dolomitic limestone and stir in some crushed oyster shell. 

K—for potassium is the other element that must be mixed into the soil 
to depth of root run. Sufficient potash is essential but enough is a feast! 
Too much can lead to disaster for when too much soluble potash is in the 
soil the plant will take up too much and this can prevent the plant utilizing 
other elements it needs. This cannot happen if one uses a natural mineral 
source of potash. 

I use greensand at rate of two pounds per 100 square feet of ground. 
This supplies a stable supply of K to insure stem strength, in fact strength 
of entire plant. It provides firm plant tissues that are resistant to disease 
and insect damage and can tolerate extremes of heat and cold. Further it 
decreases water requirements and provides some protection from excess 
water. And, most important, it is an aid in utilizing nitrogen, balances 
effect of excess nitrogen and calcium, and generally promotes good 
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growth. 

As for the various trace elements, we still don’t know everything they 
do, but we do know they are essential for plant health, productivity and 
beauty. Some of these are found in all of the above recommended 
materials but just to be on the safe side I add kelp and erthrite to the 
compost pile. Nothing that can be composted ever leaves the place in its 
original form and to speed along the process and make the end result 
more effective I add kelp at the rate of two pounds per 100 square feet of 
material, five pounds of erthrite for the same amount and usually I toss in 
some extra greensand which is not only an excellent source of potassium 
and trace elements, it binds sandy soil and loosens heavy soil. Wonderful 
stuff! 

Is it worth the effort to track down these materials and use them as 
recommended? I would say a definite “yes!” I have followed this method 
since I first began to grow daffodils and most of the ones I am now growing 
are the descendants of one or two bulbs purchased and planted thirty, 
forty, or more years ago. A good thing they are too—for if I had to 
purchase them today I probably couldn’t find most of them, or if I did, they 
would break the budget, or not be correctly named. 

NOW, ABOUT LUMPERS. In response to my notes about “splitters” 
I received a query, “How do you feel about lumpers?” 

Well, I view them with the same lack of enthusiasm I have for the 
splitters. As it was in the beginning, I knew what I was referring to when I 
wrote NN. tt. aurantiacus, albus, concolor, pulchellus, loiseleurii, et 
al—and other people seemed to have no trouble understanding what I was 
writing about! 

As it is now I think I could not switch over to three species of triandrus, 
indentified only as N. triandrus sbsp. triandrus. This ol* dog is too old for 
that trick. 

And, as for the new listing of N. pallidifhrus pallidifiorus , papyraceus 
papyraceus , bu/bocodium bufbocod/um and others, I can only say they all 
remind me of Browning's thrush 

. . that sings each song twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture.” 

Or, come to think of it, Mel Tillis (the country singer who stutters a lot}. To 
my way of thinking one pallidifiorus, papyraceus, or bulbocodium in one 
name is enough! 

ABOUT RECLASSIFICATION I take an equally jaundiced view, 
particularly in cases like the recent shift of Tete-a-Tete from Division 6 to 
that new catch-all Division 12. 

1. It was originally classified as a cyclamineus hybrid by Alec Gray—I 
happen to know that he thought it was in the right division and I think 
it is playing dirty pool to change it when he is no longer here to be 
consulted about the change. 

2. When a clone is so widely distributed for so long a time and is still 
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being sold, all over the world, in large quantities, I think changing the 
classification can and will lead to a lot of confusion. 

3. Since it came from the same capsule as Quince and Jumblie how can 
there be justification for changing just the one of these cultivars? 

4. When a cultivar, has been given so many awards under original 
classification, what then? 

The above are just a few of the reasons I disapprove of this 
reclassification. I would only add a question: Did anyone consider what a 
can of worms would be opened by this change? I can think of two dozen 
other cultivars, right off, that look less like Division 6 than Tete-a-Tete 
does. Is someone going to try and change all of these—and if so, won’t 
their originators (who are still living) take a dim view of such high-handed 
actions? 

Right now, as 1 write, I have a lovely pot of Tete-a-Tete blooming on a 
sunny window sill, with stems of one, two, and three florets each and all 
have perianth segments that are somewhat reflexed. There is no question 
in my mind but that they are cyclamineus hybrids. Had I been consulted 
about this change (“not bloody likely,” as Eliza would say) I would have 
said, “Since it ain’t broke, why fix it?” 

PANTYHOSE PERDU. If you haven’t already become aware of the 
virtues of recycled pantyhose or nylon stockings, here are a few tips worth 
following. 

1. They can be cut into small squares to protect crosses that have been 
made, or to protect seeds after open pollination. Fasten a square of 
the nylon over the bloom (as soon as it has been worked) or over the 
capsule (as soon as it starts to swell) using a string tag, on which you 
can write any relevant information. This quick drying cover can stay 
in place until you cut off ripened seed capsule, and remain in place 
until you have counted seed and planted—or distributed—and info 
on the string tag can be transferred to a permanent record. 

2. After bulbs are lifted and cleaned they can be stored in nylon 
stockings, just make a knot between varieties and tie on a string tag 
to identify. (These are especially good for miniatures and other small 
bulbs.) 

3. When cut in strips these nylons make perfect garden ties that don’t 
bind, but hold stems firmly in place. 

FINALLY—on the subject of storing and handling bulbs I’ll pass along 
the most recent solecism I’ve found. It advised: 

“Check your bulbs for holes then put them in mesh bags 
and wash them.” 

I assume the writer meant for you to put the bulbs in the bag but what she 
said was, in effect, “put the holes in mesh bags and wash them.” 

Whether you store the holes or the bulbs, you don’t have to have mesh 
bags—recycled nylons do just fine! And, I repeat, for miniature bulbs they 
are even better. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE: 

EARLY LITERATURE OF THE DAFFODIL 

JOHN D. CHEESBOROUGH, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

(from North Carolina Daffodil Society Newsletter, 1988) 

Then the beautiful wild plants and the tulip tall. 

And Narcissi , the fairest among them all t 
M/ho gaze on their eyes in the stream’s recess, 

Till they die of their own dear loveliness. 

—Shelley 

It has been said that more has been written about the daffodil in the 
publications of the American Horticultural Society than any other flower. 
This began with a series of Daffodil Yearbooks which were initiated in 
1935. 

Our love of daffodils, as well as our literary tradition, clearly have their 
roots in ou" British heritage. This brief overview of Daffodil literary 
classics will necessarily focus only on the high points in chronological 
order. 

Gerard’s Herbal was first published in 1597. John Gerard was a 
celebrated physician and gardener who maintained the famous Physic 
Garden in Holborn. Daffodils (single and double), Narcissi and Polyanthus 
Narcissi (Tazettas) are all depicted. 

The next significant volume is the Paradis in sole Paradisus Terresfris 
by John Parkinson, 1629. This was the first large book on gardening as an 
aesthetic experience rather than medicinal necessity. He listed about 100 
varieties with descriptions and quaint remarks. 

Flora or a Complete Florilege by John Rea in 1665 presages 
hybridizing of new varieties which was neither completely understood nor 
formally practiced for almost two centuries. “If any desire to sow the seeds 
of Daffodils, in hope to raise some new varieties, those of the Nonpareil, 
the great Spanish Yellow, the Spanish whites, the great Jonquilla are the 
aptest to bring good seed and the likeliest to yield diversities; they may be 
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sowed in September and not removed of three years, and then in June 
taken up and presently set again in good ground at wider distances, where 
they may stand until you may see what flowers they will bear and then 
disposed as they shall deserve.” 

Dean Herbert’s 1837 Amaryllidoceae featured a known cross between 
a trumpet variety and a poeticus. This was important in that it inspired the 
first two great British hybridizers, William Backhouse of Darlington and 
Edward Leeds of Manchester. 

Also influenced by Herbert were J. G. Baker of the Royal Herbarium at 
Kew and F. W. Burbidge of Cheswick, Kew and Dublin, who published the 
classic The Narcissus: Its History and Culture. This is certainly the most 
beautiful volume on Daffodils ever published with the profusion of full page 
color plates by Burbidge. Yet Baker’s scientific review of the entire genus 
remains a standard reference today. Additionally, his historical and 
cultural notes remain a delight to read: “Now there can be nothing easier 
than to make as good a display as can be desired without touching a single 
root of the Daffodils. To prepare the way, let there be spread over the beds 
in winter a good coat of rather fat rotten manure which must be broken 
and made workmanlike by the rake.... On the margins of streams, islands, 
or lakes Narcissi are peculiarly attractive and generally succeed well in 
such cool moist situations. In order to preserve them in beauty as long as 
possible, they should also be planted in sheltered nooks and corners, 
exposed to the east, but shaded from the hot midday sun and rough 
winds, both of which are fatal.” 


N. RUPICOLA AND ITS WILD HYBRIDS 

KATHRYN S. ANDERSEN, Wilmington, Delaware 

In early May of this year, Marilynn Howe, my daughter Sally, and I set 
out once more to study species daffodils in Spain and to evaluate their 
promise for survival in various indigenous areas. Sally will report our 
findings in detail in a future issue. I will deal only with our encounters with 
N. rupicola ssp. rupicola , hereafter known as N. rup/co/a and its wild 
hybrids in various high passes (Fuertos) of the Sierra de Guadarrama 
northwest of Madrid. 

Above 1500 m. most of these puertos and their easterly approaches 
were cloaked with golden yellow N. rupicola blooms, their bulbs rooted in 
humus pockets of every rocky crevice among the low granite out¬ 
croppings. Never had we seen much a plethora of N. rupicolasl They were 
observed in varying sizes, habits and forms. Some grew singly, some in 
small clusters and some in huge clumps of 12 to 15 stems. Heights varied 
from 11 to 35 cm and bloom diameters from 15 to 36 mm. (Miniature to 
standard). Some were starry with pointed petals while others were 
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perfectly round, their petals well overlapped. Some coronas were short 
and cone-shaped, and others were flat and spreading with margins entire, 
slightly crenate or 3- or 6-lobed. Most were borne singly, but some had two 
heads or even three. These were quite crowded since N. rupicola grows 
sessile to the stem even when multiheaded. 

Several patches removed from normal traffic areas had clearly been 
ravaged by bulb collectors. One evening we found the thin soil pock 
marked with man-made holes, the freshly churned up humus still dark 
brown. Had it been earlier in the day, we might have stayed around to 
investigate strange noises in the adjoining underbrush, but we did not care 
to have encounters with strangers in the approaching darkness. N. 
rupicola , though presently not at all endangered now in the Sierra de 
Guadarrama, is certainly being exterminated from more than one discrete 
location by total collection from the site. Think twice before you buy those 
miserable little imported bulbs sold variously under the name of “rupicola”, 
“juncifolius”, or “requienii”. Many are N. rupicola bulbs which have been 
ripped from the wild in full flower and when sold as tiny desiccated bulbs 
will never bloom again. 

Lower down the mountains, the upper reaches of N. friafidrus 
pallidulus merge with the lower reaches of N. rupicola. It was here that we 
searched for and found hybrids. In his new book, Narcissus , A Guide to 
Wild Daffodils, John Blanchard states that Fernandez Casas had 
described a hybrid between N. triandrus cernuus (= N. t. pallidulus) and 
N. rupicola which he found above Rascafria and named N. * rupidulus. On 
May 9, above Lozoya, 11.7 km. from highway C 604, we came upon a 
choice hybrid, 5/9/3, which we assume to be N. rupico/a * N. t. pallidulus. 



N. rupicola with N. triandrus 5/9/3 
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It grew among Nrupicola and close by N. /. paMdu/us. A future 
comparison of our findings with the original literature will reveal if 5/9/3 
resembles N. * rupidulus of Fernandez Casas. 

Description of 5/9/3 

Bulb brown, globose, 23 mm 

Foliage grey-green, lightly channeled, linear veins, semi- 

cylindrical, erect, 2.5 mm wide, 19-24 cm long 

Stem round, 14.5-17 cm, twisted 

Pedicel 5 to 23 mm depending on number of blooms 

Tube yellow, 3A, 2 mm diameter, 17 mm long 

Flowers ascending, solitary or in umbels up to 3, individual 

flowers, 29 mm diameter 

Petals yellow, 3A, slightly reflexing, imbricate, not twisted 

Corona yellow, 3 A, cup-shaped, entire, 9 mm diameter, 8 

mm high 

Anthers biseriate, 3 inserted in tube, 3 in the corona 


Style 


included, just overtopping upper anthers 


This hybrid exhibits characteristics of both parents. The soft yellow 
color, 3A, is midway between the creamy white of N. t. pallidulus and 
bright canary of N. rupico/a. From N . rupicola, it inherits smooth texture, 
imbrication and shape of the perianth segments, and an ascending or 
horizontal pose. From N. triandrus, it inherits multiplicity of blooms, 
entirety of cup margin, green foliage color, and pleasant fragrance. Some 
of the other hybrids inherited weaknesses rather than strengths from the 
parents and will not be described in any detail here. 
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I’M A SLOW LEARNER 

DR, WILLIAM A. Bender, Chambersburg, Pennsy/uania 

(from the Tuscarora Trumpet, VoL 1, Number 1) 

The Chinese New Year of 1989 known as the Year of the Serpent 
came slithering in last week. In celebration of this occasion let us as a 
Daffodil Group determine to search out this stealthy little serpent, the 
Ditylenchus dipsaci (1.0 to 1.8 mm long and 0.03 to 0.06 mm wide) invisible 
to the naked eye but under 450x magnification looking much like a 
serpent. 

Reviewing my past records I can say with confidence that I’ve been 
living with Difylencbus d/psaci for the past 10 years! While lifting seedling 
bulbs in bed #19 in July, 1979, I lifted a 3 cm. bulb with no neck. I cut it 
sagitally through the basal plate and found 18-20 small narcissus bulb fly 
larvae. Rees, in his book The Growth of Bulbs says that the small 
narcissus fly frequently totally destroys bulbs previously attacked by 
eelworm. The next year I lifted a number of bulbs from bed #33 with soft 
necks (no record of the cultivar). There were necrotic ring scales in the 
transverse cut across the neck which extended well down into the bulb 
but did not reach the basal plate. I cut up several bulbs, making slides 
{dated 1980), and sent a bulb to Western Washington Bulb Research and 
Extension Center in Puyallup, Washington. Report from the nematologist: 
No nematodes seen. Only pathogen found was fusarium oxysporin sp. 
narcissi. I was relieved, and decided I had a super-virulent strain of 
fusarium. 

By 1985 I was struggling with my super-virulent strain of /usarium. I 
had delayed planting until the soil had cooled. My October 17, 1985, 
planting notes reveal: “Had only light frost. Temperature still 65-70° 
daytime.” “Started bed #2 with Phillips bulbs; other N.Z. bulbs to east of 
Phillips. Quaint badly deteriorated from fusarium , Ten small bulbs planted 
in soil mixed with heavy sprinkling of CuS0 4 crystals—too much! West in 
bed #2 Springdale, 2 W-W, dusted with CuS0 4 on top of fusarium 
damaged bulb (black rings tops).” 

In 1986, when I lifted my named varieties on the 6th Street terraces, I 
found extensive basal rot in the south one fifth of beds #31 and #32, but no 
more than usual otherwise. I discarded numerous older varieties to the 
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trash cans, but other local growers complained of greater than usual 
losses from basal rot, so I assumed it must have been due to climatic 
conditions. 

In April, 1988, I was looking for virus infections to rogue out of my 
planting, when I found spickels on the foliage of a named variety in bed 
#13. This was the first time I had ever seen spickels in any daffodil, but I 
knew that was the sign of the serpent, Ditylenchus dipsaci. 

I called the area A.P.H.I.S. (Animal and Plant Health Inspection 
Service) to get the correct address of the nematologist to examine the 
specimen and immediately packed off the plant with spickels with the bulb 
and a cup of surround soil. There had been no report before the 
Washington A.D.S. Convention, so I sent another specimen to the 
Western Washington Bulb Research and Extension Center in Puyallup, 
Washington for a “second opinion”. In May, both nematologists reported 
Ditylenchus dipsaci present. 

Well, I tell you—that was a real blow to my ego—worth at least 1,000 
points on the Holmes Scale. After searching my notes for the past 10 
years, I still don’t know how, or from whom, it came. Perhaps that’s just as 
well. There are 20 different strains of Ditylenchus dipsaci throughout the 
world—maybe I’ve developed a new race: Ditylenchus dipsaci sp. Bender 
race 1 . 

After consultation with Dr. Heglund from W.W.B.R.C. and several 
down-under growers, I have developed a three-point plan of eradication: 

1. Four hour hot water treatment for all bulbs to be planted back. 
Badly infested stocks and throw-away seedlings have been taken 
to the landfill. 

2. Methyl bromide sterilization of each bed after lifting. 

3. Plant back with a proven effective nematocide “salted” in row 
over bulbs. Because of the intolerably hot summer, I got only l / 2 
my beds lifted and treated in 1988. The balance of the clean-up 
should be completed in 1989. 

To all of you daffodil friends, I’m terribly sorry about the serpent and I 
NEED YOUR HELP. I doubt that those who have bought bulbs in the past 
were furnished infected bulbs, but those who got free throw-away 
seedlings may have gotten some with eelworms carried in the bulb. So, to 
avoid further dissemination of this DANGEROUS pest, I ask you to 
PLEASE examine your daffodils closely for the NEXT SEVERAL YEARS. 
Look for distorted or dying flowers and foliage; don’t wait until you see 
spickels! (small pimples on the back side of the leaf.) Remember that 
eelworm is in the soil and in the bulb, so that if you dig up a bulb wifh 
deformed foliage to check it out, be sure to line a bucket with a plastic bag 
to receive the soil to avoid spreading it all over your garden. If you have 
lost several bulbs in a group, with unhealthy surrounding bulbs, CALL 
ME. You may need to sterilize your soil with VAPAM with the bulbs in 
place sacrificing nearby plants. Or, if you find black rings after cutting 
across the neck of the bulb, you need to hot water treat all bulbs and 
sterilize the soil with Vapam or methyl bromide. 

The ultimate alternative, of course, is to move five miles upstream to 
virgin soil and by all new bulbs. 
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